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BOOK III 

OF THE DIFFERENT SYSTEMS OR EXPEDIENTS WHICH HAVE 
BEEN PROPOSED OR HAVE PREVAILED IN SOCIETY, AS 
THEY AFFECT THE EVILS ARISING FROM THE PRINCIPLE 
OF POPULATION 


CHAPTER I 

OF SYSTEMS OF EQUALITY — WALLACE — CONDOUCET 

To a person who views the past and present states of mankind in 
the light in which they have appeared in the two preceding 
books, it cannot but be a matter of astonishment that all the 
writers on the perfectibility of man and of society, who have 
noticed the argument of the principle of population, treat it always 
very lightly, and invariably represent the difficulties arising 
from it as at a great and almost immeasurable distance. Even 
Mr. Wallace, who thought the argument itself of so much weight 
as to destroy his whole system of equality, did not seem to be 
aware that any difficulty would arise from this cause till the 
whole earth had been cultivated like a garden, and was incapable 
of any further increase of produce. If this were really the case, 
and a beautiful system of equality were in other respects prac- 
ticable, I cannot think that our ardour in the pursuit of such a 
scheme ought to be damped by the contemplation of so remote 
a difficulty. An event at such a distance might fairly be left to ( 
Providence. But the truth is, that, if the view of the argument 
given in this essay be just, the difficulty, so far from being remote, 
is imminent and immediate. At every period during the progress 
of cultivation, from the present moment to the time when the 
whole earth was become like a garden, the distress for want of 
food would be constantly pressing on all mankind, if they were 
equal. Though the produce of the earth would be increasing 
every year, population would have the power of increasing much 
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without ceasing the most numerous and active class of our 
societies.” The difficulty is just and well stated; but his mode 
of removing it will, I fear, be found totally inefficacious. 

By the application of calculations to the probabilities of life, 
and the interest of money, he proposes that a fund should be 
established which should assure to the old an assistance pro- 
duced in part by their own former savings, and in part by the 
saving of individuals who in making the same sacrifice die 
before they reap the benefit of it. The same or a similar fund 
should give assistance to women and children who lose their 
husbands and fathers; and afford a capital to those who were of 
an age to found a new family, sufficient for the development of 
their industry. These establishments, he observes, might be 
made in the name and under the protection of the society. 
Going still further, he says, that by the just application of cal- 
culations, means might be found of more completely preserving 
a state of equality, by preventing credit from being the exclusive 
privilege of great fortunes, and yet giving it a basis equally solid, 
and by rendering the progress of industry and the activity of 
commerce less dependent on great capitalists. 

Such establishments and calculations may appear very promis- 
ing upon paper; but when applied to real life they will be found 
to be absolutely nugatory. M. Condorcet allows that a class of 
people which maintains itself entirely by industry is necessary 
to every state. Why does he allow this ? No other reason can 
well be assigned than because he conceives that the labour 
necessary to procure subsistence for an extended population 
will not be performed without the goad of necessity. If by 
establishments upon the plans that have been mentioned, this 
spur to industry be removed; if the idle and negligent be placed 
upon the same footing with regard to their credit and the future 
support of their wives and families as the active and industrious; 
can we expect to see men exert that animated activity in better- 
ing their condition, which now forms the master-spring of public 
prosperity? If an inquisition were to be established to examine 
the claims of each individual, and to determine whether he had or 
had not exerted himself to the utmost, and to grant or refuse 
assistance accordingly, this would be little else than a repetition 
upon a larger scale of the English poor-laws, and would be com- 
pletely destructive of the true principles of liberty and equality. 

But independently of this great objection to these establish- 
ments, and supposing for a moment that they would give no 
check to production, the greatest difficulty remains yet behind. 
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If every man were sure of a comfortable provision for a family, 
almost every man would have one; and if the rising generation 
were free from the fear of poverty, population must increase 
with unusual rapidity. Of this M. Condorcet seems to be fully 
aware himself; and after having described further improve- 
ments, he says: 

_ “ But in this progress of industry and happiness, each genera- 
tion will be called to more extended enjoyments, and in conse- 
quence, by the physical constitution of the human frame, to an 
increase in the number of individuals. Must not a period then 
arrive when these laws, equally necessary, shall counteract each 
other; when, the increase of the number of men surpassing 
their means of subsistence, the necessary result must be, either 
a continual diminution of happiness and population — a move- 
ment truly retrograde; or at least a kind of oscillation between 
good and evil? In societies arrived at this term, will not this 
oscillation be a constantly subsisting cause of periodical misery? 
Will it not mark the limit when all further melioration will 
become impossible, and point out that term to the perfectibility 
of the human race, which it may reach in the course of a<*es but 
can never pass? ” He then adds: 

“ There is no person who does not see how very- distant such a 
period is from us. But shall we ever arrive at it? It is equally 
impossible to pronounce for or against the future realisation of 
an event which cannot take place but at an era when the human 
race will have attained improvements, of which we can at present 
scarcely form a conception.” ' 

M. Condorcet’s picture of what may be expected to happen 
when the number of men shali surpass their means of subsistence 
is justly drawn. The oscillation which he describes will certainly 
take place, and will without doubt be a constantly subsisting 
cause of periodical misery. The only point in which I differ <■ 
from M. Condorcet in this description is with regard to the period 
when it may be applied to the human race. M. Condorcet thinks 
that it cannot possibly be applicable but at an era extremely 
distant. If the proportion between the natural increase of 
population and of food in a limited territory, which was stated 
in the beginning of this essay, and which has received consider- 
able confirmation from the poverty that has been found to prevail 
in every stage of human society, be in any degree near the truth - 
it will appear, on the contrary, that the period when the number 
of men surpasses their means of easy subsistence has long since 
arrived : and that this necessary ospife; ‘-«n , this constantly sub- 
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sisting cause of periodical misery, has existed in most countries 
ever since we have had any histories of mankind, and continues 
to exist at the present moment. 

M. Condorcet, however, goes on to say, that should the period 
which he conceives to be so distant ever arrive, the human race, 
and the advocates of the perfectibility of man, need not be 
alarmed at it. He then proceeds to remove the difficulty in a 
manner which I profess not to understand. Having observed 
that the ridiculous prejudices of superstition would by that time 
have ceased to throw over morals a corrupt and degrading 
austerity, he alludes either to a promiscuous concubinage, which 
would prevent breeding, or to something else as unnatural. To 
remove the difficulty in this way will surely, in the opinion of 
most men, be to destroy that virtue and purity of manners which 
the advocates of equality and of the perfectibility of man profess 
to be the end and object of their views. 

The last question which M. Condorcet proposes for examina- 
tion is the organic perfectibility of man. He observes, if the 
proofs which have been already given, and which, in their 
development, will receive greater force in the work itself, are 
sufficient to establish the indefinite perfectibility of man, upon 
the supposition of the same natural faculties and the same 
organisation which he has at present; what will be the certainty, 
what the extent of our hopes, if this organisation, these natural 
faculties themselves, be susceptible of melioration? 

From the improvement of medicine; from the use of more 
wholesome food and habitations ; from a manner of living which 
will improve the strength of the body by exercise, without im- 
pairing it by excess; from the destruction of the two great causes 
of the degradation of man, misery and too great riches; from the 
gradual removal of transmissible and contagious disorders by 
the improvement of physical knowledge, rendered more effi- 
cacious by the progress of reason and of social order; he infers, 

' that though man will not absolutely become immortal, yet the 
duration between bis birth and natural death will increase with- 
out ceasing, will have no assignable temi, and may properly be 
expressed by the word indefinite. He then defines this word 
to mean either a constant approach to an unlimited extent with- 
out ever reaching it; or an increase in the immensity of ages to 
an extent greater than any assignable quantity. 

But surely the application of this term in either of these senses 
to tire duration of human life is in the highest degree unphilo- 
sophical, and totally unwarranted by any appearances in the 
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laws ol nature. Variations from different causes are essentially 
distinct horn a regular and unretrograde increase. The average 
duration ol human life will, to a certain degree, vary from healthy 
or unhealthy climates, from wholesome or unwholesome food, 
from virtuous or vicious manners, and other causes; but it may 
be fairly doubted whether there has been really the smallest per- 
ceptible advance in the natural duration ol human life since first 
we had any authentic history of man. The prejudices of all ages 
have indeed been directly contrary to this supposition; and 
though 1 would not lay much stress upon these prejudices, they 
must have some tendency to prove that there has been no 
marked advance in an opposite direction. 

It may perhaps be said, that the world is yet so young, so com- 
pletely in its infancy, that it ought not to be expected that any 
difference should appear so soon. 

If this be the case, there is at once an end of all human science. 
The whole train of reasonings from effects to causes will be 
destroyed. We may shut our eyes to the book of nature, as it 
will no longer be of any use to read it. The wildest and most 
improbable conjectures may be advanced with as much certainty 
ns the most yoat and sublime theories founded on careful wad 
reiterated experiments. We may return again to the old mode 
of philosophising, and make facts bend to systems, instead of 
establishing systems upon facts. The grand and consistent 
theory of Newton will be placed upon the same footing as the 
wild and eccentric hypotheses of Descartes. In short, if the 
laws of nature be thus fickle and inconstant ; if it can be affirmed, 
and be believed, that they will change, when for ages and ages 
they have appeared immutable; the human mind will no longer 
have any incitements to inquiry, but must remain sunk in 
inactive torpor, or amuse itsell only in bewildering dreams and 
extravagant fancies. 

The constancy of the laws of nature, and of effects and causes, 
is the foundation of all human knowledge; and if, without any 
previous observable symptoms or indications of a change, we 
can infer that a change will take place, we may as well make any 
assertion whatever; and think it as unreasonable to be con- 
tradicted, in affirming that the moon will come in contact with 
the earth to-morrow, as in saying that the sun will rise at its 
expected time. 

With regard to the duration of human life, there does not 
appear to have existed, from the earliest ages of the world to the 
present moment, the smallest permanent symptom or indication 
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of increasing prolongation. The observable effects of climate, 
habit, diet, and other causes, on length of life, have furnished the 
pretext for asserting its indefinite extension; and the sandy 
foundation on which the argument rests is, that because the 
limit of human life is undefined, because you cannot mark its 
precise term, and say so far exactly shall it go, and no farther, 
therefore its extent may increase for ever, and be properly termed 
indefinite or unlimited. But the fallacy and absurdity of this 
argument will sufficiently appear from a slight examination of 
what M. Condorcet calls the organic perfectibility or degenera- 
tion of the race of plants and animals, which, he says, may be 
regarded as one of the general laws of nature. 

I have been told that it is a maxim among some of the im- 
provers of cattle that you may breed to any degree of nicety 
you please; and they found this maxim upon another, which is, 
that some of the offspring will possess the desirable qualities of 
the parents in a greater degree. In the famous Leicestershire 
breed of sheep, the object is to procure them with small heads 
and small legs. Proceeding upon these breeding maxims, it is 
evident that we might go on, till the heads and legs were evanes- 
cent quantities; but this is so palpable an absurdity, that we 
may be quite sure the premises are not just, and that there really 
is a limit, though we cannot see it, or say exactly where it is. 
In this case, the point of the greatest degree of improvement, or 
the smallest size of the head and legs, may be said to be undefined ; 
but this is very different from unlimited, or from indefinite, in 
M. Condorcet’s acceptation of the term. Though I may not be 
able in the present instance to mark the limit at which further 
improvement will stop, I can very easily mention a point at 
which it will not arrive. I should not scruple to assert, that 
were the breeding to continue for ever, the heads and legs of these 
sheep would never be so small as the head and legs of a rat. 

It cannot be true, therefore, that, among animals, some of the 
offspring will possess the desirable qualities of the parents in a 
greater degree; or that animals are indefinitely perfectible. 

The progress of a wild plant to a beautiful garden-flower is 
perhaps more marked and striking than anything that takes 
place among animals; yet, even here, it would be the height of 
absurdity to assert that the progress was unlimited or indefinite. 
One of the most obvious features of the improvement is the 
increase of size. The flower has grown gradually larger by 
cultivation. If the progress were really unlimited, it might be 
increased ad infinitum; but this is so gross an absurdity that we 
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may be quite sure thnt, among plants as well as among animals, 
there is a limit to improvement, though wc do not exactly know 
where it is. It is probable that the gardeners who contend ior 
flower-prizes have often applied stronger dressing without 
success. At the same time it would be highly presumptuous in 
any man to say that he had seen the finest carnation or anemone 
that could e\ct be made to grow. He might, however, assert, 
without the smallest chance of being contradicted by a future 
fact, that no carnation or anemone could ever, by cultivation, 
be increased to the size of a large cabbage; and yet there are 
assignable quantities greater than a cabbage. No man can say 
that he has seen the largest car of w heat, or the largest oak, that 
could ever grow; but he might easily, and with perfect cer- 
tainty, name a point of magnitude at which they would not 
arrive. In all these cases, therefore, a careful distinction should 
be made between an unlimited progress and a progress where 
the limit is merely undefined. 

It w ill be said, perhaps, that the reason why plants and animals 
cannot increase indefinitely in size is, that they would fall by 
their own weight. I answer, how do we know this but from 
experience? from experience of the degree of strength with 
which these bodies are formed. 1 know that a carnation long 
before it reached the size of a cabbage would not be supported 
by its stalk; but I only know this from my experience of the 
weakness and want of tenacity in the materials of a carnation- 
stalk. There might be substances of the same size that would 
support as large a head as a cabbage. 

The reasons of the mortality of plants are at present perfectly 
unknown to us. No man can say why such a plant is annual, 
another biennial, and another endures for ages. The whole 
affair in all these cases, in plants, animals, and in the human 
race, is an affair of experience; and I only conclude that man is 
mortal because the invariable experience of all ages has proved 
the mortality of that organised substance of which Iris visible 
body is made. 

“ What can we reason but bom what we know? ” 

Sound philosophy will not authorise me to alter this opinion 
of the mortality of man on earth till it can be clearly proved 
that the human race has made, and is making, a decided progress 
towards an illimitable extent of life. And the chief reason why I 
adduced the two particular instances from animals and plants was 
to expose and illustrate, if I could, the fallacy of that argument 
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yWch infers an unlimited progress merely because some partial 
improvement has taken place, and that the limit of this improve- 
ment cannot be precisely ascertained. 

the capacity of improvement in plants and animals, to a 
certain degree, no person can possibly doubt. A clear and 
decided progress has already been made; and yet I think it 
appears that it would be highly absurd to say that this progress 
has no limits. In human life, though there are great variations 
mom different causes, it may be doubted whether, since the world 
began, any organic improvement whatever of the human frame 
can be dearly ascertained. The foundations, therefore, on 
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waste of time and words; and that such unfounded conjectures 
are best answered by neglect. I profess, however, to be of a 
different opinion. When paradoxes of this kind are advanced 
by ingenious and able men, neglect has no tendency to convince 
them of their mistakes. Priding themselves on what they 
conceive to be a mark of the reach and size of their own under- 
standings, of the extent and comprehensiveness of their views, 
they will look upon this neglect merely as an indication of poverty 
and narrowness in the mental exertions of their contemporaries, 
and only think that the world is not yet prepared to receive 
their sublime truths. 

On the contrary, a candid investigation of these subjects, 
accompanied with a perfect readiness to adopt any theory war- 
ranted by sound philosophy, may have a tendency to convince 
them that, in forming improbable and unfounded hypotheses, so 
far from enlarging the bounds of human science, they are con- 
tracting it; so far from promoting the improvement of the human 
mind, they are obstructing it: they are throwing us back again 
almost into the infancy of knowledge; and weakening the founda- 
tions of that mode of philosophising, under the auspices of which 
science has of late made such rapid advances. The late rage for 
wide and unrestrained speculation seems to have been a kind of 
mental intoxication, arising perhaps from the great and unex- 
pected.dtavuvvfies which had been made in various branches of 
science. To men elate and giddy with such successes, every- 
thing appeared to be within the grasp of human powers; and 
under this illusion they confounded subjects where no real 
progress could be proved with those where the progress had bean 
marked, certain, and acknowledged. Could they be persuaded 
to sober themselves with a little severe and chastised thinking, 
they would sec that the cause of truth and of sound philosophy 
cannot but suffer by substituting wild flights and unsupported 
assertions fcfr patient investigation and w ell-supported proofs. 
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CHAPTER II 

OF SYSTEMS OF EQUALITY — GODWIN 

In reading Mr. Godwin’s ingenious work on political justice, it is 
impossible not to be struck with the spirit and energy of his 
style, the force and precision of some of his reasonings, the ardent 
tone of his thoughts, and particularly with that impressive 
earnestness of manner which gives an air of truth to the whole. 
At tire same time it must be confessed that he has not proceeded 
in his inquiries with the caution that sound philosophy requires; 
his conclusions are often unwarranted by his premises; he fails 
sometimes in removing objections which he himself brings 
forward ; he relies too much on general and abstract propositions, 
which will not admit of application; and his conjectures certainly 
far outstrip the modesty of nature. The system of equality 
which Mr. Godwin proposes is, on a first view of it, the most 
beautiful and engaging of any that has yet appeared. A melior- 
ation of society to be produced merely by reason and conviction 
gives more promise of permanence than any change effected and 
maintained by force. The unlimited exercise of private judg- 
ment is a doctrine grand and captivating, and has a vast superi- 
ority over those systems where even' individual is in a manner 
the slave of the public. The substitution of benevolence, as the 
master-spring and moving principle of society, instead of self- 
love, appears at first sight to be a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. In short, it is impossible to contemplate the whole 
of this fair picture without emotions of delight and admiration, 
accompanied with an ardent longing for the period of its accom- 
plishment. But alas! that moment can never arrive. The 
whole is little better than a dream — a phantom of the imagina- 
tion. These “ gorgeous palaces ” of happiness and immortality, 
these “ solemn temples ” of truth and virtue, will dissolve, " like 
the baseless fabric of a vision,” when we awaken to real life and 
contemplate the genuine situation of man on earth. 

Mr. Godwin, at the conclusion of the third chapter of his 
eighth book, speaking of population, says, ,c there is a principle in 
human society, by which population is perpetually kept down to 
the level of tire means of subsistence. Thus among the wander- 
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ing tribes of America and Asia we never find, through the lapse 
of ages, that population has so increased as to render necessary 
the cultivation of the earth.” 1 This principle, which Mr. God- 
win thus mentions as some mysterious and occult cause, and 
which he does not attempt to investigate, has appeared to be the 
law of necessity — misery, and the fear of misery. 

The great error under which Mr. Godwin labours throughout 
his whole work is the attributing of almost all the vices and 
misery that prevail in civil society to human institutions. 
Political regulations and the established administration of 
property are, with him, the fruitful sources of all evil, the hotbeds 
of all the crimes that degrade mankind. Were this really a true 
state of the case, it would not seem an absolutely hopeless task 
to remove evil completely from the world: and reason seems to 
be the proper and adequate instrument for effecting so great a 
purpose. But the truth is, that though human institutions 
appear to be, and indeed often are, the obvious and obtrusive 
causes of much mischief to society, they are, in reality, light and 
superficial in comparison with those deeper-seated causes of evil 
which result from the laws of nature and the passions of mankind. 

In a chapter on the benefits attendant upon a system of equal- 
ity, Mr. Godwin says, “ The spirit of oppression, the spirit of 
servility, and the spirit of fraud, these are the immediate growth 
of the established administration of property. They are alike 
hostile to intellectual improvement. The other vices of envy, 
malice, and revenge are their inseparable companions. In a 
state of society where men lived in the midst of plenty, and 
where all shared alike the bounties of nature, these sentiments 
would inevitably expire. The narrow principle of selfishness 
would vanish. No man being obliged to guard his little store, or 
provide with anxiety and pain for his restless wants, each would 
lose his individual existence in the thought of the general good. 
No man would be an enemy to his neighbours, for they would 
have no subject of contention ; and of consequence philanthropy 
would resume the empire which reason assigns her. Mind would 
be delivered from her perpetual anxiety about corporal support; 
and be free to expatiate in the field of thought which is congenial 
to her. Each would assist the inquiries of all.” 2 
This would indeed be a happy state. But that it is merely an 
imaginary picture with scarcely a feature near the truth, the 
reader, I am afraid, is already too well convinced. 

1 P. 460. 8vo. 2nd edit. 

* Political Justice, b. viii. c. iii« p. 458. 
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Man cannot live in the midst of plenty. All cannot share alike 
the bounties of nature. Were there no estab ished administra- 
tion of property, every man would be obliged to guard with 
force his little store. Selfishness would be triumphant. The 
subjects of contention would be perpetual. Every individual 
would be under a constant anxiety about corporal support, and 
not a single intellect would be left free to expatiate in the field of 
thought. 

How little Mr. Godwin has turned his attention to the real state 
of human society will sufficiently appear from the manner in 
which he endeavours to remove the difficulty of a superabundant 
population. He says, “ The obvious answer to this objection is, 
that to reason thus is to foresee difficulties at a great distance. 
Three-fourths of the habitable globe arc now uncultivated. The 
parts already cultivated are capable f immeasurable improve- 
ment. Myriads of centuries of still increasing population may 
pass away, and the earth be still found sufficient for the sub- 
sistence of its inhabitants.” 1 

I have already pointed out the error of supposing that no 
distress or difficulty would arise from a redundant population 
before the earth absolutely refused to produce any more. But 
let us imagine for a moment Mr. Godwin’s system of equality 
realised, and see how soon this difficulty might be expected to 
press, under so perfect a form of society. A theory that will 
not admit of application cannot possibly be just. 

Let us suppose all the causes of vice and misery in this island 
removed. War and contention cease. Unwholesome trades and 
manufactories do not exist. Crowds no longer collect together 
in great and pestilent cities for purposes of court intrigue, of 
commerce, and of vicious gratification. Simple, healthy, and 
rational amusements take the place of drinking, gaming and 
debauchery. There are no towns sufficiently large to have any 
prejudicial effects on the human constitution. The greater 
part of the happy inhabitants of this terrestrial Paradise live in 
hamlets and farm-houses scattered over the face of the country. 
All men are equal. The labours of luxury are at an end ; and the 
necessary labours of agriculture are shared amicably among all. 
The number of persons and the produce of the island we suppose 
to be the same as at present. The spirit of benevolence, guided 
by impartial justice, will divide this produce among all the 
members of society according to their wants. Though it would 
be impossible that they should all have animal food every day, 
593 1 Polit. Justice, b. viii. c. x. p. 510. 
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yet vegetable food, vrith meat occasionally, would satisfy the 
desires of a frugal people, and would be sufficient to preserve 
them in health, strength, and spirits. 

Mr. Godwin considers marriage as a fraud and a monopoly. 1 
Let us suppose the commerce of the sexes established upon 
principles of the most perfect freedom. Mr. Godwin does not 
think himself that this freedom would lead to a promiscuous 
intercourse; and in this I perfectly agree with him. The love 
of variety is a vicious, corrupt, and unnatural taste, and could 
not prevail in any great degree in a simple and virtuous state of 
society. Each man would probably select for himself a partner, 
to whom he v, ould adhere, as long as that adherence continued 
to be the choice of both parties. It a ould be of little conse- 
quence, according to Mr. Godwin, how many children a woman 
had, or to v, horn they belonged. Provisions and assistance would 
spontaneously flow from the quarter in which they abounded to 
the quarter in which they were deficient. 2 And every man, 
according to his capacity, would be ready to furnish instruction 
to the rising generation. 

I cannot conceive a form of society so favourable upon the 
whole to population. The irremediableness of marriage, as it is 
at present constituted, undoubtedly deters many from entering 
into tins state. An unshackled intercourse on the contrary would 
be a most powerful incitement to early attachments; and as we 
are supposing no anxiety about the future support of children to 
exist, I do not conceive that there would be one woman in a 

w-IItiT t "' enty ' thrce >' ears of a Se, without a family, 
i n these extraordinary’ encouragements to population, and 
every’ cause of depopulation, as we have supposed, removed, the 
tw h WQU C nc , cessa ?ly mcrease faster than in any society 
the inh^vvf rer ^ et c^ e if n ,^ nown - ^ have before mentioned that 
do il^ ntS °L the . bac ; : settlements of America appear to 
more h^th, nUmb ! IS years ’ England is certainly a 

and as we h<7 countr y Elan the Lack settlements of America; 

vd oksome Jnrl SU iK POSCd every house 111 the island to Le airy and 
even tW, In A* encouragements to have a family greater 
e\en than m America, no probable reason can be assigned why 
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known to have taken place throughout all the United States of 
America. 

There can be little doubt that the equalisation of property 
which we have supposed, added to the circumstance of the labour 
of the whole community be'mg directed chiefly to agriculture, 
would tend greatly to augment the produce of the country. 
But to answer the demands of a population increasing so rapidly, 
Mr. Godwin’s calculation of half an hour a day would certainly 
not be sufficient. It is probable that the half of ever}' man’s 
time must be employed for this purpose. Y et with such or much 
greater exertions, a person who is acquainted with the nature of 
the soil in this country, and who reflects on the fertility of the 
lands already in cultivation, and the barrenness of those that are 
not cultivated, will be very much disposed to doubt whether the 
whole average produce could possibly be doubled in twenty-five 
years from the present period. The only chance of success 
would be from the ploughing up of most of the grazing countries, 
and putting an end almost entirely to animal food. Yet this 
scheme would probably defeat itself. The soil of England will 
not produce much without dressing; and cattle seem to be 
necessary to make that species of manure which best suits the 
land. 

Difficult however as it might be to double the average produce 
of the island in twenty-five years, let us suppose it effected. At 
the expiration of the first period therefore, the food, though 
almost entirely vegetable, would be sufficient to support in health 
the population increased from n to 22 millions. 1 

During the next period, where will the food be found to satisfy 
the importunate demands of the increasing numbers? Where is 
the fresh land to turn up? Where is the dressing necessary to 
improve that which is already in cultivation ? There is no person 
with the smallest knowledge of land but would say that it was 
impossible that the average produce of the country could be 
increased during the second twenty-five years by a quantity equal 
to what it at present yields. Yet we will suppose this increase, 
however improbable, to take place. The exuberant strength of 
the argument allows of almost any concession. Even with this 
concession, however, there would be r 1 millions at the expiration 
of the second term unprovided for. A quantity equal to the 
frugal support of 33 millions would be to be divided among 
44 millions. 

Alas 1 what becomes of the picture where men lived in the 

1 The numbers here mentioned refer to the enumeration of 1S00. 
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midst of plenty, where no man was obliged to provide with 
anxietv and pain for his restless wants; where the narrow 
prim' lc of selfishness did not exist; where the mind was 
delivered from her perpetual anxiety about corporal support, 
and free to expatiate in the field of thought which is congenial to 
her? This beautiful fabric of the imagination vanishes at the 
severe touch of truth. The spirit of benevolence, cherished and 
invigorated by plenty, is repressed by the chilling breath of want. 
The hateful passions that had vanished reappear. The mighty 
law of self-preservation expels all the softer and more exalted 
emotions ol the soul. The temptations to evil arc too strong 
for human nature to resist. The corn is plucked up before it 
is ripe, or secreted in unfair proportions; and the whole black 
train of vices that belong to falsehood arc immediately generated. 
Provisions no longer flow in lor the support of a mother with a 
large family. The children are sickly from insufficient food. 
The rosy flush ol health gives place to the pallid check and hollow' 
eye of misery. Benevolence, yet lingering in a few bosoms, 
makes some faint expiring struggles, till at length self-love 
resumes his wonted empire and lords it triumphant over the 
world. 

No human institutions here existed, to the perverseness of 
which Mr. Godwin ascribes the original sin of the worst men. 
No opposition had been produced by them between public and 
private good. No monopoly had been created of those advan- 
tages which reason directs to be left in common. No man had 
been goaded to the breach of order by unjust laws. Benevolence 
had established her reign in all hearts. And yet in so short a 
period as fifty years, violence, oppression, falsehood, misery, 
every hateful vice and every form of distress which degrade and 
sadden the present state of society seem to have been generated 
by the most imperious circumstances, by laws inherent in the 
nature of man, and absolutely independent of all human 
regulations. 


If we be not yet too well convinced of the reality of this 
melancholy picture, let us but look for a moment into the next 
period of twenty-five years, and we shall see that, according to 
the natural increase of population, 44 millions of human beings 
would be without the means of support; and at the conclusion 
of the first century, the population would have had the power of 
increasing to 176 millions, while the food was only sufficient for 
55 millions, leaving 121 millions unprovided for; and yet all this 

* Polit. Justice, b. via. c . iii. p. 340. 
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time we are supposing the produce of the earth absolutely un- 
limited, and the yearly increase greater than the boldest 
speculator can imagine. 

This is undoubtedly a very different view of the difficulty 
arising from the principle of population from that which Mr. 
Godwin gives, when he says, “ Myriads of centuries of still in- 
creasing population may pass away, and the earth be still found 
sufficient for the subsistence of its inhabitants.” 

I am sufficiently aware that the redundant millions which I 
have mentioned could never have existed. It is a perfectly just 
observation of Mr. Godwin, that " there is a principle in human 
society by which population is perpetually kept down to the 
level of the means of subsistence.” The sole question is, what 
is this principle? Is it some obscure and occult cause? Is it 
some mysterious interference of Heaven, which at a certain 
period strikes the men with impotence and the women with 
barrenness? Or is it a cause open to our researches, within our 
view; a cause which has constantly been observed to operate, 
though with a varied force, in ever)' state in which man has been 
placed? Is it not misery and the fear of miser)’, the necessary 
and inevitable results of the laws of nature in the present stage 
of man's existence, which human institutions, so far from aggra- 
vating, have tended considerably to mitigate, though they can 
never remove? 

It may be curious to observe, in the case that we have been 
supposing, how some of the principal laws which at present 
govern civilised society would be successively dictated by the 
most imperious necessity. As man, according to Mr. Godwin, 
is the creature of the impressions to which he is subject, the 
goadings of want could not continue long, before some violations 
of public or private stock would necessarily take place. As these 
violations increased in number and extent, the more active and 
comprehensive intellects of the society would soon perceive that, 
while the population was fast increasing, the yearly produce of 
the country would shortly begin to diminish. The urgency of 
the case would suggest the necessity of some immediate measures 
being taken for the general safety. Some kind of convention 
would be then called, and the dangerous situation of the country 
stated in the strongest terms. It would be observed that while 
they lived in the midst of plenty, it ivas of little consequence 
who laboured the least, or w’ho possessed the least, as ever)' man 
was perfectly willing and ready to supply the wants of his neigh- 
bour, But that the question was no longer whether one man 
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should give to another that which he did not use himself; but 
whether he should give to his neighbour the food which was 
absolutely necessary' to his own existence. It would be repre- 
sented that the number of those who were in want very greatly 
exceeded the number and means of those who should supply 
them; that these pressing wants, which from the state of the 
produce of the country could not all be gratified, had occasioned 
some flagrant violations of justice; that these violations had 
already checked the increase of food, and would, if they were not 
by some means or other prevented, throw the whole community 
into confusion ; that imperious necessity seemed to dictate that a 
yearly increase of produce should, if possible, be obtained at all 
events ; that in order to effect this first great and indispensable 
purpose, it would be advisable to make a more complete division 
of land, and to secure c\ ery man’s property against violation by 
the most powerful sanctions. 

It might be urged perhaps by some objectors, that as the 
fertility of the land increased, and various accidents occurred, 
the shares of some men might be much more than sufficient for 
their support; and that when the reign of self-love was once 
established, they would not distribute their surplus produce 
without some compensation in return. It would be observed 
in answer that this was an mcons cnicnce greatly to be lamented; 
but that it was an evil which would bear no comparison to the 
black train of distresses inevitably occasioned by the insecurity 
of property; that the quantity of food which one man could 
consume w as necessarily limited by the narrow capacity of the 
human stomach; that it was certainly not probable that he 
should throw away the rest; and if he exchanged his surplus 
produce for the labour of others, this would be better than that 
these others should absolutely starve. 

It seems highly probable therefore that an administration of 
property, not very different from that which prevails in civilised 
states at present, would be established as the best (though 
inadequate) remedy for the evils which were pressing on the 
society. ° 


. T he next subject which would come under discussion, 
intimately connected with the preceding, is the commerce of the 
sexes. It would be urged by those who had turned their atten- 
tion to the true cause of the difficulties under which the com- 
mumty laboured, that while every man felt secure that all his 

nowei^J b ^ eU P ™\ ldcd ' 0r by General benevolence, the 
P he earth would be absolutely inadequate to produce 
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food for the population which would ensue; that even if the 
whole attention and labour of the society were directed to this 
sole point, and if by the most perfect security of property, and 
even,- other encouragement that could be thought of, the greatest 
possible increase of produce were yearly obtained, yet still the 
increase of food would by no means keep pace with the much 
more rapid increase of population ; that some check to popula- 
tion therefore was imperiously called for; that the most natural 
and obvious check seemed to be to make every man provide for 
his own children; that this would operate in some respect as a 
measure and a guide in the increase of population, as it might be 
expected that no man would bring beings into the world for 
whom he could not find the means of support; that, where 
this notwithstanding was the case, it seemed necessary for the 
example of others that the disgrace and inconvenience attend- 
ing such a conduct should fall upon that individual who had 
thus inconsiderately plunged himseli and his innocent children 
into want and misery'. 

The institution of mnrriagc, or at least of some express or 
implied obligation on every man to support his own children, 
seems to be the natural result of these reasonings in a community 
under the difficulties that we have supposed. 

The view of these difficulties presents us with a very natural 
reason why the disgrace which attends a breach of chastity 
should be greater in a woman than in a man. It could not be 
expected that women should have resources sufficient to support 
their own children. When therefore a woman had lived with a 
man who had entered into no compact to maintain her children, 
and, aware of the inconveniences that he might bring upon him- 
self, had deserted her, these children must necessarily fall upon 
the society for support, or starve. And to prevent the frequent 
recurrence of such an inconvenience, as it would be highly unjust 
to punish so natural a fault by personal restraint or infliction, 
the men might agree to punish it with disgrace. The offence is 
besides more obvious and conspicuous in the woman, and less 
liable to any mistake. The father o! a child may not always be 
known; but the same uncertainty cannot easily exist with regard 
to the mother. Where the evidence of the offence was most 
complete, and the inconvenience to the society, at the same time, 
the greatest, there it was agreed that the largest share of blame 
should fall. The obligation on every man to support his children 
the society would enforce by positive laws; and the greater 
degree of inconvenience or labour to which a family would 
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necessarily subject him, added to some portion of disgrace which 
every human being must incur who leads another into unhappi- 
ness, might be considered as a sufficient punishment for the man. 

That a woman should at present be almost driven from Society 
for an offence which men commit nearly with impunity seems 
undoubtedly to be a breach of natural justice. But the origin 
of the custom, as the most obvious and effectual method of pre- 
venting the frequent recurrence of a serious inconvenience to the 
community, appears to be natural, though not perhaps perfectly 
justifiable. This origin is now lost in the new train of ideas that 
the custom has since generated. What at first might be dictated 
by state necessity is now supported by female delicacy; and 
operates with the greatest force on that part of the society where, 
if the original intention of the custom were preserved, there is the 
least real occasion for it. 

When these two fundamental laws of society, the security of 
property and the institution of marriage, were once established, 
inequality of conditions must necessarily follow. Those who 
were bom after the division of property would come into a world 
already possessed. If their parents, from having too large a 
family, were unable to give them sufficient for their support, 
what could they do in a world where everything was appro- 
priated? We have seen the fatal effects that would Tcsult to 
society if every man had a valid claim to an equal share of the 
produce of the earth. The members of a family which was 
grown too large for the original division of land appropriated to 
it could not then demand a part of the surplus produce of others 
as a debt of justice. It has appeared that from the inevitable 
na T re some human beings will be exposed to 
nf i;r» are ’■he unhappy persons who in the great lottery 

soon ^ an l C ‘ number of these persons would 
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would be the aggregate quantity of food possessed by the owners 
of land beyond their own consumption. When the demands 
upon this fund were great and numerous it would naturally be 
divided into very small shares. Labour would be ill paid. Men 
would offer to work for a bare subsistence; and the rearing of 
families would be checked by sickness and misery. On the con- 
trary, when this fund was increasing fast; when it was great in 
proportion to the number of claimants, it would be divided in 
much larger shares. No man w ould exchange his labour without 
receiving an ample quantity of food in return. Labourers would 
live m ease and comfort, and would consequently be able to rear 
a numerous and vigorous offspring. 

On the state of this fund, the happiness, or the degree of 
misery, prevailing among the lower classes of people in every 
known state at present chiefly depends; and on this happiness or 
degree of misery depends principally the increase, stationariness, 
or decrease of population. 

And thus it appears that a society constituted according to the 
most beautiful form that imagination can conceive, with benevo- 
ence for its moving principle instead of self-love, and with every 
CVI “JS] position in all its members corrected by reason, not force, 
would, from the inevitable laws of nature, and not from any 
ault m human institutions, degenerate in a very short period into 
a society constructed upon a plan not essentially different from 
at which prevails in every known state at present; a society 
divided into a class of proprietors and a class of labourers, and 
" ith self-love for the main-spring of the great machine. 

in the supposition which I have made, I have undoubtedly 
aken the increase of population smaller, and the increase of pro- 
wee greater, than they really would be. No reason can be 
W v, ’hy> under the circumstances supposed, population 
Quid not increase faster than in any known instance.. If then 
J' e " ere to take the period of doubling at fifteen years instead of 
twenty-five years, and reflect upon the labour necessary to double 
me produce in so short a time, even if we allow it possible; we 
Way venture to pronounce with certainty that, if Mr Godwin s 
system of society were established, instead of myriads of cen- 
unes not thirty years could elapse before its utter destruction 
om the simple principle of population. _ , . 

nave taken no notice of emigration in this place, for obvious 
7?uf° nS * ^ Suc h societies were instituted in other parts of 
wwpe, these countries would be under the same diflicu ties 
lth re gard to population, and could admit no fresh members 
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into their bosoms. If this beautiful society v ere confined to our 
island, it must have degenerated strangely from its origins i 
purity, and administer but a verj small portion of the happiness 
it proposed, before anx of its members would voluntarily consent 
to leave it, and live under such governments as at present exist 
in Europe, or submit to the extreme hardships of first settlers 
in new regions. 
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CHAPTER IH 

OF systems of equality — continued 

It was suggested to me some years since by persons for whose 
judgment I have a high respect, that it might be advisable, in a 
new edition, to throw out the matter relative to systems of 
equality, to Wallace, Condorcet, and Godwin, as having in a 
considerable degree lost its interest, and as not being strictly 
connected with the main subject of the Essay, which is an 
ocplanation and illustration of the theory of population. But 
independently of its being natural for me to have some little 
partiality for that part of the work which led to those inquiries 
on which the main subject rests ; I really think that there should 
be somewhere on record an answer to systems of equality founded 
on the principle of population; and perhaps such an answer is 
as appropriately placed, and is likely to have as much effect, 
among the illustrations and applications of the principle of 
population, as in any other situation to which it could beassigned. 

The appearances" in all human societies, particularly in all 
those w liich are the furthest advanced in civilisation and improve- 
ment, will ever be such as to inspire superficial observers with 
a belief that a prodigious change for the better might be effected 
by the introduction of a system of equality and of common 
property. They see abundance in some quarters and want in 
others; and the natural and obvious remedy seems to be an 
equal division of the produce. They see a prodigious quantity 
of human exertion wasted upon trivial, useless, and sometimes 
pernicious objects, which might cither be wholly saved or more 
effectively employed. They see invention after invention in 
machinery Lrouaht forward, which is seemingly calculated, in 
the most marked manner, to abate the sum of human toil. Vet 
with these apparent means of giving plenty, lthure,* 
to all. they still see the labours of the great ■ 
undimini'hed,nnd their condition, if not dtUik 
striking and palpable manner improved. 

Under there circumstances, it cannot be 
that propo-mU for sv^terns of equality s 1 
reviving. After periods when the sub* 
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thorough discussion, or when some great experiment in improve- 
ment has failed, it is likely that the question should lie dormant 
for a time, and that the opinions of the advocates of equality 
should be ranked among those errors which had passed away to 
be heard of no more But it is probable that if the world were 
to last for any number of thousand years, systems of equality 
would be among those errors which, like the tunes of a barrel 
oTgan, to use the illustration of Dugaid Stewart, 1 will never cease 
to return at certain inter', als. 

I am induced to make these remarks, and to add a little to 
what I have already said on systems of equality, instead of 
leaving out the old discussion, by a tendency to a revival of this 
kind at the present moment. 2 

A gentleman for whom I have a very sincere respect, Mr. 
Owen, of Lanark, has lately published a work entitled A New 
View of Sociely, which is intended to prepare the public mind for 
the introduction of a system invoking a community of labour 
and of goods. It la also generally kno .\n that an idea has lately 
prevailed among some of the lower classes of society, that the 
land is the people’s farm, the rent of which ought to be equally 
divided among them; and that they have been deprived of the 
benefits which belong to them from this their natural inheritance 
by the injustice and oppression of their stewards, the landlords. 

Mr. Owen is, 1 believe, a man of real benevolence, who has 
done much good; and every friend of humanity must heartily 
wish him success in his endeavours to procure an Act of Parlia- 
ment for limiting the hours of working among the children in 
the cotton manufactories, and preventing them from being 
employed at too early an age. He is further entitled to great 
attention on all subjects relating to education, from the experi- 
ence and knowledge which he must hav e gamed in an intercourse 
of many years with two thousand manufacturers, and from the 
success which is said to have resulted from his modes of manage- 
ment. A theory professed to be founded on such experience is, 
no doubt, worthy of much more consideration than one formed 
m a closet 

The claims to attention possessed by the author of the new 
doctrines relating to land are certainly very slender; and the 
doctrines themselves indicate a very great degree of ignorance; 
but the errors of the labouring classes of society are always 
entitled to great indulgence and consideration. They are the 

Rnh™! 1 ^ Dissertation to Supplement to the Eric) ctopsedia 
Bntanmca.p mi. * Written m i$xf! . 
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natural and pardonable result of their liability to be deceived by 
first appearances, and by the arts of designing men, owing to 
the nature of their situation and the scanty knowledge which in 
general falls to their share. And, except in extreme cases, it 
must always be the wish of those who are better informed that 
they should be brought to a sense of the truth rather by patience 
and the gradual diffusion of education and knowledge than by 
any harsher methods. 

After what 1 have already said on systems of equality in the 
preceding chapters, I shall not think it necessary to enter into a 
long and elaborate refutation of these doctrines. I merely mean 
to give an additional reason for leaving on record an answer to 
systems of equality founded on the principle of population, 
together with a concise restatement of this answer for practical 
application. 

Of the two decisive arguments against such systems, one is, the 
unsuitablencss of a state of equality, both according to experi- 
ence and theory, to the production of those stimulants to exertion 
which can alone overcome the natural indolence of man, and 
prompt him to the proper cultivation of the earth and the 
fabrication of those conveniences and comforts which are 
necessary to his happiness. 

And the other, the inevitable and necessary poverty and 
misery in which every system of equality must shortly terminate 
from "the acknowledged tendency of the human race to increase 
faster than the means of subsistence, unless such increase be 
prevented by means infinitely more cruel than those which result 
from the laws of private property, and the moral obligation 
imposed on every man by the commands of God and nature to 
support his own children. 

The first of these arguments has, I confess, always appeared to 
my own mind sufficiently conclusive. A state in which an in- 
equality of conditions offers the natural rewards of good conduct, 
and inspires widely and generally the hopes of rising and the 
fears of falling in society, is unquestionably the best calculated 
to develop the energies and faculties of man, and the best suited 
to the exercise and improvement of human virtue ; 1 and history, 
in every case of equality that has yet occurred, has uniformly 
borne witness to the depressing and deadening effects which 

1 See this subject vers - nbly treated in a v.-erfc on the Records of the 
Creation, and the Moral Attributrs of the Creator, by the Rev. John 
Sumner, not lon£ since published; a vtork of very fr^at snent^ hicn 
X hope soon to see In as extensive circulation as it deserves. 
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arise from the want of this stimulus. But still, perhaps, it may 
be true that neither experience nor theory on this subject is 
quite so dccisiv e as to preclude all plausible arguments on the 
other side. It may be said that the instances which history 
records of systems of equality really carried into execution are 
so few, and those m societies so little advanced from a state of 
barbarism, as to afford no fair conclusions relative to periods of 
great civilisation and improvement; that, in other instances, 
in ancient times, where approaches weie made toward a toler- 
able equality of conditions, examples of considerable energy of 
character in some lines of exertion are not unfrequent; and that 
in modern times some societies, particularly of Moravians, arc 
known to have had much of their property in common with- 
out occasioning the destruction of their industry. It may be 
said that, allowing the stimulus of inequality of conditions to 
have been necessary, in order to raise man from the indolence 
and apathy of the savage to the activity and intelligence of 
civilised life, it does not follow that the continuance of the same 
stimulus should be necessary when this activity and energy of 
mind has been once gained. It may then be allowable quietly 
to enjoy tire benefit of a regimen which, like many other stimu- 
lants, having produced its proper effect at a certain point, must 
be left off, or exhaustion, disease, and death will follow. 

These observations are certainly not of a nature to produce 
conviction in those who have studied the human character; 
but they are, to a certain degree, plausible, and do not admit 
of so definite and decisive an answer as to make the proposal for 
an experiment in modern times utterly absurd and unreasonable. 

The peculiar advantage of the other argument against systems 
of equality, that which is founded on the principle of population, 
is, that it is not only still more generally and uniformly confirmed 
by experience, in every age and in every part of the world, but it 
is so pre-eminently clear v in theory, that no tolerably plausible 
answer can be given to it I and, consequently, no decent pretence 
can be brought forwardflLor an experiment. The affair is a 
matter of the most simple calculation applied to the known 
properties of land, and the proportion of births to deaths which 
takes place in almost every country village. There are many 
parishes in England where, notwithstanding the actual diffi- 
culties attending the support of a family which must necessarily 
occur in every well-peopled country, and making no allowances 
for omissions in the registers, the births are to the deaths in the 
proportion ol 2 to 1. This proportion, with the usual rate of 
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mortality in country places, of about 1 in 50, would continue 
doubling the population in 41 years, if there were no emigrations 
from the parish. But in any system of equality, either such as 
that proposed by Mr. Owen, or in parochial partnerships in land, 
not only would there be no means of emigration to other parishes 
with any prospect of relief, but the rate of increase at first would, 
of course, be much greater than in the present state of society. 
What then, I would ask, is to prevent the division of the produce 
of the soil to each individual from becoming every year less and 
less, till the whole society and every individual member of it are 
pressed down by want and misery? 1 

This is a very simple and intelligible question. And surely no 
man ought to propose or support a system of equality who is not 
able to give a rational answer to it, at least in theory. But, even 
in theory, I have never yet heard anything approaching to a 
rational answer to it. 

It is a very superficial observation which has sometimes been 
made, that it is a contradiction to lay great stress upon the 
efficacy of moral restraint in an improved and improving state of 
society, according to the present structure of it, and yet to 
suppose that it would not act with sufficient force in a system of 
equality which almost always presupposes a great diffusion of 
information and a great improvement of the human mind. 
Those who have made this observation do not see that the 
encouragement and motive to moral restraint are at once 
destroyed in a system of equality and community of goods. 

Let us suppose that in a system of equality, in spite of the best 
exertions to procure more food, the population is pressing hard 
against the limits of subsistence, and all are becoming very poor. 
It b evidently necessary under these circumstances, in order to 
prevent the society from starving, that the rate at which the 
population increases should be retarded. But who are the 

1 In the Spencean system, as published by the Secretary of the Society 
of Spencean Philanthropists, it unfortunately happens, that after the 
proposed allowances have been made for the expenses of the government, 
and of the other bodies in the state which are intended to be supported, 
there would be absolutely no remainder; and the people would not derive 
a single sixpence from their estate, even at first, and on the supposition 
of the national debt being entirely abolished, without the slightest com- 
pensation to the national creditors. 

The annual rent of the land, houses, mines, and fisheries is estimated at 
150 millions, about three times its real amount; yet, even upon this 
extravagant estimate, it is calculated that the division would only come 
to about four pounds a head, not more than is sometimes given to in- 
dividuals from the poor’s rates; a miserable provision ! and yet constantly 
diminishing. 
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persons that are to exercise the restraint thus called for, and 
either to marry late or not at all? It does not seem to be a 
necessary consequence of a system of equality that all the human 
passions should be at once extinguished by it; but if not, those 
who might wish to marry would feel it hard that they should be 
among the number forced to restrain their inclinations. As all 
would be equal, and m similar circumstances, there would be no 
reason w hates er why one individual should think himself obliged 
to practise the duty of restraint more than another. The thing 
however must be done, with any hope of avoiding universal 
misery; and m a state of equality, the necessary' restraint could 
only be effected by some general kw. But how is this law to be 
supported, and how are the siolations of it to be punished? Is 
die man who marries early to be pointed at with the finger of 
scorn? is he to be whipped at the cart's tail? is he to be confined 
lor years in a prison? is he to have his children exposed? Arc 
not all direct punishments for an offence of this kind shocking 
and unnatural to the last degree? And yet, if it be absolutely 
necessary, m order to prevent the most o\ erwhelmmg wretched- 
ness, that there should be some restraint on the tendency to early 
marriages, when the resources of the country are only sufficient 
to support a slow rate of increase, can the most ferule imagina- 
tion conceive one at once so natural, so just, so consonant to the 
laws of God and to the best laws framed by the most enlightened 
men, as that each individual should be responsible for the main- 
tenance of h s own children; that is, that he should be subjected 
to the natural inconveniences and difficulties arising from the 
indulgence of his inclinations, and to no other whatever? 

That this natural check to early marriages arising from a view 
of the difficulty attending the support of a large family operates 
very widely throughout all classes of society- in every civilised 
state, and may be expected to be still more effective as the 
lower classes of people continue to improve in knowledge and 
prudence, cannot admit of the slightest doubt. But the opera- 
tion of this natural check depends exclusively upon the existence 
of the laws of property and succession ; and in a state of equality 
and community of property could only be replaced by some 
artificial regulation of a very different stamp and a much more 
unnatural character. Of this Mr. Ow en is fully sensible, and has 
in consequence taxed his ingenuity to the utmost to invent some 
mode by which the difficulties arising from the progress of 
population could be got rid of m the state of society* to which he 
looks forward. His absolute inability to suggest any mode of 
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accomplishing this object that is not unnatural, or cruel in a 
high degree, together with the same want of success in every 
other person, ancient 1 or modern, who has made a similar 
attempt, seem to show that the argument against systems of 
equality founded on the principle of population does not admit 
of a plausible answer, even in theory. The fact of the tendency 
of population to increase beyond the means of subsistence may 
be seen in almost every register of a country parish in the 
kingdom. The unavoidable effect of this tendency to depress 
the whole body of the people in want and misery, unless the 
progress of the population be somehow or other retarded, is 
equally obvious; and the impossibility of checking the rate of 
increase in a state of equality, without resorting to regulations 
that are unnatural, immoral, or cruel, forms an argument at 
once conclusive against every such system. 

1 The reader has already seen in ch. xiii. bk. i. the detestable means of 
checking population proposed by some ancient lawgivers in order to 
support their systems of equality. 
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CHAPTER IV 

of emigration 

Although the resource of emigration seems to be excluded from 
such perfect societies as the advocates of equality generally con- 
template, yet in that imperfect state of improvement, which 
alone can rationally be expected, it may fairly enter into our 
consideration. And as it is not probable that human industry 
should begin to receive its best direction throughout all the 
nations of the earth at the same time, it may be said that, in the 
case of a redundant population in the more cultivated parts of 
the world, the natural and obvious remedy which presents itself 
is emigration to those parts that are uncultivated. As these 
parts are of great extent, and very thinly peopled, this resource 
might appear, on a first view of the subject, an adequate remedy, 
or at least of a nature calculated to remove the evil to a distant 
period: but when we advert to experience and the actual state 
of the uncivilised parts of the globe, instead of anything like an 
adequate remedy, it will appear but a slight palliative. 

In the accounts which we have received of the peopling of new 
countries, the dangers, difficulties, and hardships with which the 
first settlers have had to struggle, appear to be even greater than 
we can well imagine they could be exposed to in their parent 
state. The endeavour to avoid that degree of unhappiness 
which arises from the difficulty of supporting a family might 
long have left the new world of America unpeopled by Europeans, 
if those more powerful passions, the thirst of gam, the spirit of 
adventure, and religious enthusiasm, had not directed and 
animated the enterprise. These passions enabled the first 
adventurers to triumph over every obstacle; but in many 
instances, in a way to make humanity shudder, and to defeat 
the true end of emigration. Whatever may be the character 
of the Spanish inhabitants of Mexico and Peru at the present 
moment, we cannot read the accounts of these countries without 
feeling strongly that the race destroyed was, in moral worth as 
well as numbers, superior to the race of their destroyers. 

The parts of America settled by the English, from being thinly 
peopled, were better adapted to the establishment of new 
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colonies; yet even here, the most formidable difficulties pre- 
sented themselves. In the settlement of Virginia, begun by Sir 
Walter Raleigh and established by Lord Delaware, three attempts 
completely failed. Nearly half of the first colony was destroyed 
by the savages, and the rest, consumed and worn down by 
fatigue and famine, deserted the country and returned home 
in despair. The second colony was cut off to a man in a manner 
unknown; but they were supposed to be destroyed by the 
Indians. The third experienced the same dismal fate; and the 
remains of the fourth, after it had been reduced by famine and 
disease in the course of six months from 500 to 60 persons, were 
returning in a famishing and desperate condition to England 
when they were met in the mouth of the Chesapeak bay by 
Lord Delaware, with a squadron loaded with provisions and 
everything for their relief and defence. 1 

The first puritan settlers in New England were few in number. 
They landed in a bad season, and were only supported by their 
private funds. The winter was premature and terribly cold; 
the country was covered with wood, and afforded very little for 
the refreshment of persons sickly with such a voyage, or for the 
sustenance of an infant people. Nearly half of them perished by 
the scurvy, by want, and the severity of the climate; yet those 
who survived were not dispirited by their hardships, but, sup- 
ported by their energy of character, and the satisfaction of 
finding themselves out of reach of the spiritual arm, reduced this 
savage country by degrees to yield a comfortable subsistence. 2 

Even the plantation of Barbadoes, which increased afterwards 
with such extraordinary rapidity, had at first to contend with a 
country utterly desolate, an extreme want of provisions, a 
difficulty in clearing the ground unusually great from the 
uncommon size and hardness of the trees, a most disheartening 
scantiness and poverty in their first crops, and a slow and 
precarious supply of provisions from England.® 

The attempt of the French in 1663 to form at once a powerful 
colony in Guiana was attended with the most disastrous conse- 
quences. Twelve thousand men were landed in the rainy 
season, and placed under tents and miserable sheds. In this 
situation, inactive, weary of existence, and in want of all neces- 
saries; exposed to contagious distempers, which are always 
occasioned by bad provisions, and to all the irregularities which 
idleness produces among the lower classes of society, almost the 

1 Burke’s America, vol. ii. p. 219. Robertson, b. ix. p. 83, 86. 

* Burke’s America, voi. ii. p. 144. 3 Id. p, S5. 
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whole of them ended their lives in nil the horrors of despnir. 
The attempt was completely abortive. Two thousand men, 
whose robust constitutions had enabled them to resist the 
inclemency of the climate, and the miseries to which they had 
been exposed, were brought back to France; and the 26,000,000 
of livres, which had been expended in live expedition, were 
totally lost. 1 

In the late settlements of Port Jackson in New Holland, a 
melancholy and aflecting picture is drawn by Collins of the ex- 
treme hardships with which, for some years, the infant colony 
had to struggle before the produce was equal to its support. 
These distresses were undoubtedly aggravated by the character 
of the settlers; but those which were caused by the unhealthiness 
of a newly cleared country, the failure of first crops, and the 
uncertainty of supplies from so distant a mother-country, were 
of themselves sufficiently disheartening to place in a strong 
point of view the necessity of great resources, as well as 
unconquerable perseverance, in the colonisation of savage 
countries. 


The establishment of colonies in the more thinly peopled 
regions of Europe and Asia would evidently require still greater 
resources. From the power and watlike character of the inhabi- 
tants of these countries, a considerable military force would be 
necessary to prevent their utter and immediate destruction. 
Even the frontier provinces of the most powerful states are 
defended with considerable difficulty from such restless neigh- 
bours; and the peaceful labours of the cultivator arc continually 
interrupted by their predatory incursions. The late Empress 
Catherine of Russia found it necessary to protect by regular 
fortresses the colonies which she had established in the districts 


near the Wolga; and the calamities which her subjects suffered 
by the incursions of the Crim Tartars furnished a pretext, and 
perhaps a just one, for taking possession of the whole of the 
Crimea, and expelling the greatest part of these turbulent 
neighbours, and reducing the rest to a more tranquil mode of life 
The difficulties attending a first establishment from soil, 
chmate, and the want of proper con\ eniences are of course nearly 
the same in these regions as in America. Mr. Eton, in his Account 
of the Turkish Empire, says that 75,000 Christians were obliged 
by Russia to emigrate from the Crimea, and sent to inhabit the 
county abandoned by the Nogai Tartars ; but the winter coming 
on before the houses built for them were ready, a great part of 
' Raynal ' Hsst - dc5 Ir ' dcs . ™ hv. xin p 43. JO vols Sv o. 1795. 
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them had no other shelter from the cold than what was afforded 
them by holes dug in the ground, covered with what they could 
procure, and the greatest part of them perished. Only seven 
thousand remained a few years afterwards. Another colony 
from Italy to the banks of the Borysthenes had, he says, no 
better fate, owing to the bad management of those who were 
commissioned to provide for them. 

It is needless to add to these instances, as the accounts given of 
the difficulties experienced in new settlements are all nearly 
similar. It lias been justly observed by a correspondent of Dr. 
Franklin, that one of the reasons why we have seen so many 
fruitless attempts to settle colonies at an immense public and 
private expense by several of the powers of Europe is, that the 
moral and mechanical habits adapted to the mother-country’ are 
frequently not so to the new -settled one, and to external events, 
many of which are unforeseen ; and that it is to be remarked that 
none of the English colonies became any way’ considerable till 
the necessary’ manners were born and grew up in the country. 
Pallas particularly notices the want of proper habits in the 
colonies established by Russia as one of the causes why they 
did not increase so fast as might have been expected. 

In addition to this it may be observed that the first establish- 
ment of a new colony generally presents an instance of a country 
peopled considerably beyond its actual produce; and the natural 
consequence seems to be, that this population, if not amply sup- 
plied by the mother-country, should at the commencement be 
diminished to the level of the first scanty productions, and not 
begin permanently to increase till the remaining numbers had so 
far cultivated the soil as to make it yield a quantity of food 
more than sufficient for their own support; and which conse- 
quently they could divide with a family. The frequent failures 
in the establishment of new colonics tend strongly to show the 
order of precedence between food and population. 

It must be acknowledged, then, that the class of people on 
whom the distress arising from a too rapidly increasing popu- 
lation would principally fall could not possibly begin a new 
colony in a distant country. From the nature of their situation, 
they must necessarily be deficient in those resources which alone 
could ensure success; and unless they could find leaders among 
the higher classes urged by the spirit of avarice or enterprise, or 
of religious or political discontent; or were furnished with means 
and support by government; whatever degree of misery they 
might suffer in their own country from the scarcity of subsistence. 
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they would be absolutely unable to take possession of any of 
those uncultivated regions of which there is such an extent on 
the earth. 

When new colonies have been once securely established, the 
difficulty of emigration is indeed very considerably diminished, 
yet, even then, some resources are necessary to provide vessels 
for the voyage, and support and assistance till the emigrants can 
settle themselves, and find employment in their adopted country. 
How far it is incumbent upon a government to furnish these 
resources may be a question; but whatever be its duty m this 
particular, perhaps it is too much to expect that, except where 
any particular colonial advantages are proposed, emigration 
should be actively assisted. 

The necessary resources for transport and maintenance are 
however frequently furnished by individuals or private com- 
panies. For many years before the American war, and for some 
few since, the facilities of emigration to this new world, and the 
probable advantages in view, were unusually great; and it 
must be considered undoubtedly as a very happy circumstance 
for any country to have so comfortable an asylum for its re- 
dundant population. But I would ask whether, even, during 
these penods, the distress among the common people in this 
country was little or nothing; and whether every man felt 
secure before he ventured on marriage that, however large his 
family might be, he should find no difficulty in supporting it 
without parish assistance. The answer, 1 fear, could not be in 
the affirmative. 

It will be said that, when an opportunity of advantageous 
emigration is offered, it is the fault of the people themselves if, 
instead of accepting it, they prefer a life of celibacy or extreme 
poverty in their own country'. Is it then a fault for a man to feel 
an attachment to his nati\e soil, to love the parents that 
nurtured him, his kindred, lus friends, and the companions of his 
early years ? Or is it no evil that he suffers, because he consents to 
bear it rather than snap these cords which nature has wound 
in close and intricate folds round the human heart? The great 
plan of Providence seems to require, indeed, that these ties 
should sometimes be broken; but the separation does not, on 
that account, give less pain; and though the general good may 
he promoted by it, it does not cease to be an individual evil. 
Besides, doubts and uncertainty must ever attend all distant 
emigrations, particularly in the apprehensions of the lower 
classes of people. They cannot feel quite secure that the repre- 
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smtntiftns made v> them of the high price of labour, or the cheap- 
ness of land, arc accurately lute. They are placing themselves in 
the pov, cr of the persons who arc to furnish them with the means 
of transport and maintenance, who may perhaps have an interest 
in deceiving them ; and the sea w hich they nre to pass appears to 
them like the separation of death from all their former con* 
flections, and in a manner to preclude the possibility of return in 
case of failure, as they cannot expect the offer of the same means 
to bring them back. We cannot he surprised then, that, except 
where a spirit of enterprise is added to the uneasiness of poverty, 
the consideration of these circurnrtam cs should frequently 

** thrrn rat hr? thr ilk th*v viflr-r, 

Than fly to others urhtrfr iIkv Ktu>w not oi," 

If a tract of rich land as large as this island were suddenly 
annexed to it, and sold in small lots, or let out in small farms, 
the case would he very different, and the melioration of the state 
of the common people would he sudden and striking; though 
the rich would be continually complaining of the high price of 
labour, the pride of the lower classes, and the difficulty of getting 
work done. These, I understand, arc not unfrequent com- 
plaints among the men of property in America. 

Evers- resource how ever from emigration, if used effectually, as 
this would be, must he of short duration. There is scarcely a 
state in Europe, except perhaps Russia, the inhabitants of which 
do not often endeavour to better their condition by removing to 
other countries. As these states therefore have nearly all rather 
a redundant than deficient population in proportion to their pro- 
duce, they cannot he supposed to afford any effectual resources 
of emigration to each other. Let us suppose for a moment that 
in this more enlightened part of the globe the internal economy 
of each state were so admirably regulated that no checks existed 
to population, and that the different governments provided 
every facility for emigration. Taking the population of Europe, 
excluding Russia, at a hundred millions, and allowing a greater 
increase of produce than is probable, or even possible, in the 
mother-countries, the redundancy of parent stock in a single 
century would be eleven hundred millions, w hich, added to the 
natural increase of the colonics during the same time, would 
more than double what has been supposed to be the present 
population of the whole earth. 

Can we imagine, that in the uncultivated parts of Asia, Africa, 
or America, the greatest exertions and the best-directed 
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endeavours could, in so short a period, prepare a quantity of land 
sufficient for the support of such a population? If any sanguine 
person should feel a doubt upon the subject, let him only add 
25 or 50 years more, and every doubt must be crushed in over- 
whelming conviction. 1 

It is evident, therefore, that the reason why the resource of 
emigration has so long continued to be held out as a remedy to 
redundant population is, because, from the natural unwillingness 
of people to desert their native country, and the difficulty of 
clearing and cultivating fresh soil, it never is or can be adequately 
adopted. If this remedy were indeed really effectual, and had 
power so far to relieve the disorders of vice and misery in old 
states, as to place them in the condition of the most prosperous 
new colonies, we should soon see the phial exhausted; and when 
the disorders returned with increased virulence, every hope from 
this quarter would be foT ever closed. 

It is clear, therefore, that with any view of making room for 
an unrestricted increase of population, emigration is perfectly 
inadequate; but as a partial and temporary expedient, and with 
a view to the more general cultivation of the earth, and the 
wider extension of civilisation, it seems to be both useful and 
proper; and if it cannot be proved that governments are bound 
actively to encourage it, it is not only strikingly unjust, but in 
the highest degree impolitic in them to prevent it. There are no 
fears so totally ill-grounded as the fears of depopulation from 
emigration. The vis inertia: of the great body of the people, and 
their attachment to their homes, are qualities so strong and 
general that we may rest assured they will not emigrate unless, 
from political discontents or extreme poverty, they are in such a 
state as will make it as much for the advantage of their country 
as of themselves that they should go out of it. The complaints 
of high wages in consequence of emigrations are of all others 
the most unreasonable, and ought the least to be attended to. If 
the wages of labour in any country be such as to enable the lower 
classes of people to live with tolerable comfort, we may be quite 
certain that they will not emigrate; and if they be not such, it is 
cruelty and injustice to detain them. 

In all countries the progress of wealth must depend mainly 
upon the industry, skill, and success of individuals, and upon the 
state and demands of other countries. Consequently, in all 
countries great variations may take place at different times in 
the rate at which wealth increases, and in the demand for labour. 
But though the progress of population is mainly regulated by 
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the cfTcctit c demand for labour, it is obvious that the number of 
people cannot conform itself immediately to the state of this 
demand. Some time is required to bring more labour into the 
market when it is wanted; and some time to cluck the supply 
when it is flowing in with ton great rapidity. If these variations 
amount to no inorc than that natural sort of oscillation noticed 
in an early part of this work, which seems almost always to 
accompany the progress of population and food, they should 
be submitted to ns a part of the usual course of things. But 
circumstances may occasionally give them great force, and then, 
during the period that the supply of labour is increasing faster 
than the demand, the labouring classes are subject to the most 
severe distress. If, for instance, from a combination of external 
and internal causes, a verv great stimulus should be given to the 
population of a country for ten or twchl- years together, and it 
should then comparatively cease, it is clear that labour will 
continue flowing into the market with almost undiminished 
rapidity, while the means of employing and paying it have been 
essentially contracted. It is precisely under these circumstances 
that emigration is most useful as a temporary relief; and it is 
in these circumstances that Great Britain finds herself placed at 
present . 1 Though no emigration should take place, the popula- 
tion will by degrees conform itself to the state of the demand 
for labour; but the interval must be marked by the most severe 
distress, the amount of which can scarcely be reduced by any 
human efforts; because, though it may be mitigated at par- 
ticular periods, and as it nftccts particular classes, it will be pro- 
portionably extended over a larger space of time and a greater 
number of'people. The only real relief in such a case is emigra- 
tion: and the subject at the present moment is well worthy the 
attention of the government, both ns a matter of humanity and 
policy. 


‘ 1S16 and 1617. 
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CHAPTER V 


OF POOR-LAWS 


To remedy the frequent distresses of the poor, laws to enforce 
their relief have been instituted ; and in the establishment of a 
general system of this kind England has particularly distin- 
guished herself. But it is to be feared that, though it may have 
alleviated a little the intensity of individual misfortune, it has 
spread the evil over a much larger surface. 

It is a subject often started m conversation, and mentioned 
always as a matter of great surprise, that, notwithstanding the 
immense sum which is annually collected for the poor in this 
there is still so much distress among them. Some 
,, ™ i k 6 ™ one y must be embezzled for private use; others, 

. c churchwardens and overseers consume the greatest part 
,„ rii .[1 h^tmg. All agree that somehow or other it must be 
fL- 1 ,; managed. In short, the fact that even before the late 
™}}} ons ™ere collected annually for the poor, 
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can suppose the competition among the buyers of meat to 
continue long enough for a greater number of cattle to be reared 
annually, this could only be done at the expense of the coni, 
which would be a very disadvantageous exchange; for it is well 
known that the country could not then support the same 
population; and when subsistence is scarce in proportion to the 
number of people, it is of little consequence whether the lowest 
members of tiro society possess two shillings or five. They must, 
at all events, be reduced to live upon the hardest fare, and in 
the smallest quantity. 

It might he said, perhaps, that the increased number of 
purchasers in every article would give a spur to productive 
industry, and that the whole produce of the island would be 
increased. But the spur that these fancied riches would give 
to population would more than counterbalance it; and the in- 
creased produce would be to be divided among a more than 
proportionally increased number of people. 

A collection from the rich of eighteen shillings in the pound, 
even if distributed in the most judicious manner, would have an 
effect similar to that resulting from the supposition which I 
ha ve just made; and no possible sacrifices of the rich, pnnicvhriy 
in money, could for any time prevent the recurrence of distress 
among the lower members of society, whoever they were. Great 
changes might indeed be made. The rich might become poor, 
and some of the poor rich: but while the present proportion 
between population and food continues, a part of the society 
must necessarily find it difficult to support a family, and this 
difficulty will naturally fall on the least fortunate members. 

It may at first appear strange, but I believe it is true, that I 
cannot by means of money raise the condition of a poor man, 
and enable him to live much better than he did before, without 
proportionably depressing others in the same class. If I re- 
trench the quantity of food consumed in my house, and give him 
what I have cut off, I then benefit him without depressing any 
but myself and family, who perhaps may be well able to bear it. 
If I turn up a piece of uncultivated land, and give him the pro- 
duce, I then benefit both him and all the members of society, 
because what he before consumed is thrown into the common 
stock, and probably some of the new produce with it. But if I 
only give him money, supposing the produce of the country to 
remain the same, I give him a title to a larger share of that 
produce than formerly, which share he cannot receive without 
diminishing the shares of others. It is evident that this effect 
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in individual instances must be so small as to be totally imper- 
ceptible; but still it must exist, as many other effects do, which, 
like some of the insects that people the air, elude our grosser 
perceptions. 

Supposing the quantity of food in any country to remain the 
same for many years together, it is evident that this food must be 
divided according to the value of each man’s patent, or dip sum 
of money which he can afford to spend in this commodity so 
universally in request. It is a demonstrative truth, therefore, 
that the patents of one set of men could not be increased in value 
without diminishing the value of the patents of some other set of 
men. If the rich were to subscribe and give five shillings a day 
to five hundred thousand men, without retrenching their own 
tables, no doubt can exist that, as these men would live more at 
their ease, and consume a greater quantity of provisions, there 
would be less food remaining to divide among the rest; and 
consequently each man’s patent would be diminished m value, or 
the same number of pieces of silver would purchase a smaller 
quantity of subsistence, and the price of provisions would 
universally rise. ' 

These general reasonings have been strikingly confirmed 
during the late scarcities . 1 The supposition which I have made 
of a collection from the rich of eighteen shillings in the pound 
has been nearly realised; and the effect has been such as might 
have been expected. If the same distribution had been made 
when no scarcity existed, a considerable advance in the price of 
provisions would have been a necessary consequence; but 
following as it did a scarcity, its effect must have been doubly 
powerful. No person, I believe, will venture to doubt that, if 
we were to give three additional shillings a day to every labour- 
ing man in the kingdom, as I before supposed, in order that he 
might have meat for his dinner, the price of meat would rise 
in the most rapid and unexampled manner. But surely, in a 
deficiency of corn, which renders it impossible for every man to 
have his usual share, if we still continue to furnish each person 
with the means of purchasing the same quantity as before, the 
effect must be in every respect similar. 

It seems in great measure to have escaped observation that the 
price of com in a scarcity will depend much more upon the 
obstinacy with which the same degree of consumption is per- 
severed in, than on the degree of the actual deficiency. A 
deficiency of one-half of a crop, if the people could immediately 

* The scarcities referred to in. this chapter were those of rSoo and xSoi. 
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consumption of the lowc-t <■ Lis-ts. which corn the parish allow- 
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the scarcity were, undoubtedly, tlic classes immediately above 
the poor; and these were in the most marked manner depressed 
by the excessive bounties given to those below them. Almost 
all poverty i= relative; and I muth doubt whether these people 
would have been rendered so poor if a sum equal to half of these 
bounties had been tal^en directly out of their packets, a-, they 
were by the new distribution of the money of the society which 
actually took place. 1 This distribution, by giving to the poorer 

* Siippc'.Df; tlic lower class' s to earn or. an avrt.ij-c ten s’, ’ll t r' .1 v 1 rt 
and the clas -s ju=t above I hr- in twenty, it is not to be doubted that in a 
scarcity these latter would be more straitened m their power ot bnmtniii!. 
inn ttie ntccxvmcs of life, bv a donation ot ten M.llUnf* a v.n], to those 
below t! cm, than by the subtraction ot fisc *luUmrx n wed, from their 
own earmnrv In the one case, they would be .all reduced to .a level; the 
price oi provisions would rue m an extraordinary manner irom tbe preat- 
nrss ot the competition; and all would be str ntrned for subsistence. In 
the other ca'-, the ciass'-s aliosr the poor would stdl maint.aiti a eonsab c . 
able part ot their relative superiority; the price ot provix-ons would by tio 
means rise m the same decree; and' tlwir remainiriR fdlecn slntlitips. would 
purchase much more than thrir twenty shillmps m the iornur 4 
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classes a command of food so much greater than that to which 
their degree of skill and industry entitle them, in the actual 
circumstances of the country, diminished exactly in the same 
proportion that command over the necessaries of life which the 
classes above them, by their superior skill and industry, would 
naturally possess; and it may be a question whether the degree 
of assistance which the poor received, and which prevented them 
from resorting to the use of those substitutes which, in every 
other country on such occasions the great law of necessity 
teaches, was not more than overbalanced by the severity of 
the pressure on so large a body of tire people from the extreme 
high prices, and the permanent evil which must result from forc- 
ing so many persons on the parish, who before thought themselves 
almost out of the reach of want. 

If we were to double the fortunes of all those who possess 
above a hundred a year, the effect on the price of grain would be 
slow and inconsiderable ; but if we were to double the price of 
labour throughout the kingdom, the effect in raising the price of 
grain would be rapid and great. The general principles on this 
subject will not admit of dispute; and that, in the particular 
case which we have been considering, the bounties to the poor 
were of a magnitude to operate very powerfuffy in this manner 
will sufficiently appear if we recollect that before the late 
scarcities the sum collected for the poor was estimated at three 
millions, and that during the year 1801 it was said to be ten 
millions. An additional seven millions acting at the bottom 
of the scale, 1 and employed exclusively in the purchase of pro- 
visions, joined to a considerable advance in the price of wages in 
many parts of the kingdom, and increased by a prodigious sum 
expended in voluntary charity, must have had a most powerful 
effect in raising the price of the necessaries of life, if any reliance 
can be placed on the clearest general principles confirmed as 
much as possible by appearances. A man with a family has 
received, to my knowledge, fourteen shillings a week from the 
parish. His common earnings were ten shillings a week and 
his weekly revenue, therefore, twenty-four. Before the scarcity 


1 See a small pamphlet published m November 1800. entitled An 
Jnmneiiion of the Cause of (he present high Price of Provisions This 
pamphlet was mistaken by some for an mquirv mto the cause of the 
scarcity and as such it would naturally appear to be incomplete, advert- 
f lt dc >- 5 ' Pnncvpally to a single cause. But the sole object of the mm- 
phlet was to give the principal reason for the extreme high price 
vtsionsm proportion to the degree of the scarcity, admitting the dcfi Cl en<w 
of one-fourth, as stated m the Duke of Portland’s letter- which 
much inclined to think, was very near the truth, ’ ‘ 1 am 
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he hnd been in the habit of purchasing a bushel of flour a 
week with eight shillings perhaps, and, consequently, had two 
shillings out of his ten to spare for other necessities. During 
the scarcity he was enabled to purchase the same quantity at 
nearly three times the price. He paid twenty-two shillings 
for his bushel of flour, and had, as before, two shillings remain- 
ing for other wants. Such instances could not possibly have 
been universal without raising the price of wheat very much 
higher than it really was during any part of the dearth. But 
similar instances were by no means unfrequent; and the system 
itself of measuring the relief given by the price of grain was 
general. 

If the circulation of the country had consisted entirely of 
specie, which could not have been immediately increased, it 
would have been impossible to have given such an additional 
sum as seven millions to the poor without embarrassing, to a 
great degree, the operations of commerce. On the commence- 
ment, therefore, of this extensive relief , which would necessarily 
occasion a proportionate expenditure in provisions throughout 
all the ranks of society, a great demand would be felt for an 
increased circulating medium. The nature of the medium then 
principally in use was such that it could be created immediately 
on demand. From the accounts of the Bank of England, as 
laid before Parliament, it appeared that no very great addi- 
tional issues of paper took place from this quarter. The three 
millions and a half added to its former average issues were not 
probably much above what was sufficient to supply the quantity 
of specie that had been withdrawn from the circulation. If this 
supposition be true (and the small quantity of gold which made 
its appearance at that time furnishes the strongest reason for 
believing that nearly as much as this must have been withdrawn), 
it would follorv that the part of the circulation originating in 
the Bank of England, though changed in its nature, had not been 
much increased in its quantity; and with regard to the effect 
of the circulating medium on the prices of all commodities, it 
cannot be doubted that it would be precisely the same, whether 
this medium were made up principally of guineas, or of pound- 
notes and shillings, which would pass current for guineas. 

The demand, therefore, for an increased circulating medium 
was left to be supplied principally by the country banks, and it 
could not be expected that they should hesitate in taking advan- 
tage of so profitable an opportunity. The paper issues of a 
country bank are, as I conceive, measured by the quantity of its 
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of paper should have come from the country banks than from the 
Bank of England. During the restriction of payment in specie, 
there is no possibility of forcing the bank to retake its notes when 
too abundant; but with regard to the country banks, as soon as 
their notes are not wanted in the circulation, they will be re- 
turned ; and if the Bank of England notes be not increased, the 
whole circulating medium will thus be diminished. 

We may consider ourselves as peculiarly fortunate that the 
two years of scarcity were succeeded by two events the best 
calculated to restore plenty and cheapness — an abundant 
harvest and a peace; which together produced a general con- 
viction of plenty in the minds both of buyers and sellers; and 
by Tendering the first slow to purchase, and the others eager to 
sell, occasioned a glut in the market and a consequent rapid fall 
of price, which has enabled parishes to take off their allowances 
to the poor, and thus to prevent a return of high prices, when 
the alarm among the sellers was over. 

If the two years of scarcity had been succeeded merely by 
years of average crops, I am strongly disposed to believe that, as 
no glut would have taken place in the market, the price of gram 
would have fallen only in a comparatively inconsiderable degree, 
the parish allowances could not have been resumed, the increased 
quantity of paper would still have been wanted, and the price 
of all commodities might by degrees have been regulated per- 
manently according to the increased circulating medium. 

If instead of giving the temporary assistance of parish allow- 
ances, which might be withdrawn on the first fall of price, we 
had raised universally the wages of labour, it is evident that the 
obstacles to a diminution of the circulation and to returning 
cheapness would have been still farther increased; and the high 
price of labour would have become permanent, without any 
advantage whatever to the labourer. 

There is no one that more ardently desires to see a real advance 
in the price of labour than myself; but the attempt to effect this 
object by forcibly raising the nominal price, which was practised 
to a certain degree, and recommended almost universally during 
the late scarcities, every thinking man must reprobate as puerile 
and ineffectual. 

, The price of labour, when left to find its natural level, is a most 
important political barometer, expressing the relation between 
the supply of provisions and the demand for them; between t le 
quantity to be consumed and the number of consumers; an 
taken ortahe average, independently of accidental circumstances, 
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it further expresses dearly the wants of the society respecting 
population; that is, whatever may be the number of children to 
a marriage necessary to maintain exactly the present population, 
the price of labour will be just sufficient to support this number, 
or be above it, or below it, according to the state of the real funds 
for the maintenance of labour, whether stationary, progressive, 
or retrograde. Instead, however, of considering it in this light, 
we consider it as something which we may raise or depress at 
pleasure, something which depends principally upon his Majesty’s 
justices of the peace. When an advance in the price of pro- 
visions already expresses that the demand is too great for the 
supply, in order to put the labourer in the same condition as 
before, we raise the price of labour, that is, we increase the 
demand, and are then much surprised that the price of provisions 
continues rising. In this we act much in the same manner as if, 
when the quicksilver in the common weather-glass stood at 
stormy , we were to raise it by some mechanical pressure to settled 
Jair, and then be greatly astonished that it continued raining. 

Dr. Smith has clearly shown that the natural tendency of a 
year of scarcity is either to throw a number of labourers out of 
employment, or to oblige them to work for less than they did 
before, from the inability of masters to employ the same number 
at the same price. The raising of the price of wages tends neces- 
sarily to throw more out of employment, and completely to 
prevent the good effects which, he says, sometimes arise from a 
year of moderate scarcity, that of making the lower classes of 
people do more work, and become more careful and industrious. 
The number of servants out of place, and of manufacturers want- 
ing employment during the late scarcities, were melancholy 
proofs of the truth of these reasonings. If a general rise in the 
wages of labour had taken place proportioned to the price of 
provisions, none but farmers and a few gentlemen could have 
aaorded to employ the same number of workmen as before. 
Additional crowds of servants and manufacturers would have ' 
been turned off ; and those who were thus thrown out of employ- 
ment would of course have no other refuge than the parish. In 
the natural order of things a scarcity must tend to lower, instead 
of to raise, the price of labour. 

ncinf t c® Plication and general circulation of such a work 
■ Zt u Sm , S J 1 confes . s lt appears to me strange that so many 
6 V* bought political economists, 

fr evl nf I 1 '* * at lfc IS m the P°' ver of the justices of the peace 
or even of the omnipotence of parliament to alter by a fat the 
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whole circumstances of the country; and when the demand for 
provisions is greater than the supply, by publishing a particular 
edict, to make the supply at once equal to or greater than the 
demand. Many men who would shrink at the proposal of a 
maximum, would propose themselves that the price of labour 
should be proportioned to the price of provisions, and do not 
seem to be aware that the two proposals are very nearly of the 
same nature, and that both tend directly to famine. It matters 
not whether we enable the labourer to purchase the same 
quantity of provisions which he did before, by fixing their price, 
or by raising in proportion the price of labour. The only advan- 
tage on the side of raising the price of labour is, that the rise in 
the price of provisions, which necessarily follows it, encourages 
importation : but putting importation out of the question, which 
might possibly be prevented by war, or other circumstances, a 
universal rise of wages in proportion to the price of provisions, 
aided by adequate parish allowances to those who were thrown 
out of work, would, by preventing any kind of saving, in the same 
manner as a maximum, cause the whole crop to be consumed in 
nine months which ought to have lasted twelve, and thus pro- 
duce a famine. At the same time we must not forget that both 
humanity and true policy imperiously require that we should give 
every assistance to the poor on these occasions that the nature of 
the case will admit. If provisions were to continue at the price 
of scarcity, the wages of labour must necessarily rise, or sickness 
and famine would quickly diminish the number of labourers; 
and the supply of labour being unequal to the demand, its price 
would soon rise in a still greater proportion than the price of 
provisions. But even one or two years of scarcity, if the poor 
were left entirely to shift for themselves, might produce some 
effect of tins kind, and consequently it is our interest, as well as 
our duty, to give them temporary aid in such seasons of distress. 
It is on such occasions that every cheap substitute for bread and 
'every mode of economising food should be resorted to. Nor 
should we be too ready to complain of that high price of corn, 
which by encouraging importation increases the supply. 

As the inefficacy of poor-laws, and of attempts forcibly to raise 
the price of labour, is most conspicuous in a scarcity, I have 
thought myself justified in considering them under this view : and 
as these causes of increased price received great additional force 
during the late scarcity from the increase of the circulating 
medium, I trust that the few observations which I have made 
on this subject will be considered as an allowable digression. 
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CHAPTER VI 


of poor-laws — continued 


Independently of any considerations respecting a year of 
deficient crops, it is evident that an increase of population, with- 
out a proportional increase of food, must lower the value of each 
mans earnings. The food must necessarily be distributed in 
smaller quantities, and consequently a day’s labour will purchase 
a smaller quantity of provisions. An increase in the price of 
provisions will arise either from an increase of population faster 
than the means of subsistence, or from a different distribution of 
e money of the society. The food of a country' which has been 
Ion peopled, if it be increasing, increases slowly and regularly, 
tinLlnTi! be ,. n ' a ? K e t0 ans Y er an T s “dden demands: but varia- 

imfrLnmtt n tnb - tl0n °! the mone y °f the society are not 
unfrequently occurring, and are undoubtedly among the causes 

Tte doo^ lawfoVr nt i nU ‘^ var ! ations in the prices of provisions. 

of the nnnrln thel^ gland tend ~ de P ress the general condition 
of the poor in these two ways. Their first obvious tendency is 

to increase population without increasing the food for its sunnort 

tSTsS, wiSw ith y T or - no pros P cct o£ bS?K to 

pop™on,°be SS' To U eve“ym^ e in^alkrt einCr t- aSed 

than before, and consequently more of them S' °i P I°- V,S, °“ 
apply for assistance. lem must be dm ' en t0 

Secondly, the quantity of provisions consumed in a 
upon a part of the society that cannot in general he nI’° vi 10U 3 CS ’ 
the most valuable part, diminishes the shares that wnnLi”^ ** 
wise belong to more industrious and more worthv r,, ii d other J 
thus, in the same manner, forces more to become^deplndent 
the poor in the workhouses were to live better than the a U 
this new distribution of the money of the society would t°'!l 
more conspicuously to depress the condition of those out nf ti 
workhouses by occasioning an advance in the price of pro ••• the 
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Fortunately for England, a spirit of independence still remains 
among the peasantry. The poor-laws are strongly calculated to 
eradicate this spirit. They have succeeded in part; but had 
they succeeded as completely as might have been expected, their 
pernicious tendency would not have been so long concealed. 

Hard as it may appear in individual instances, dependent 
poverty ought to be held disgraceful. Such a stimulus seems to 
be absolutely necessary to promote the happiness of the great 
mass of mankind; and every general attempt to weaken this 
stimulus, however benevolent its intention, will always defeat its 
own purpose. If men be induced to marry from the mere 
prospect of parish provision, they are not only unjustly tempted 
to bring unhappiness and dependence upon themselves and 
children, but they are tempted, without knowing it, to injure all 
in the same class with themselves. 

The poor-laws of England appear to have contributed to raise 
the price of provisions, and to lower the real price of labour. 
They have therefore contributed to impoverish that class of 
people whose only possession is their labour. It is also difficult 
to suppose that they have not powerfully contributed to generate 
that carelessness and want of frugality observable among the 
poor, so contrary to the disposition generally to be remarked 
among petty tradesmen and small farmers. The labouring 
poor, to use a vulgar expression, seem always to live from hand 
to mouth. Their present wants employ their whole attention ; 
and they seldom think of the future. Even when they have an 
opportunity of saving, they seldom exercise it; but all that they 
earn beyond their present necessities goes, generally speaking, 
to the ale-house. The poor-laws may therefore be said to 
diminish both the power and the will to save among the common 
people; and thus to weaken one of the strongest incentives to 
sobriety and industry, and consequently to happiness. 

_ It is a general complaint among master manufacturers, that 
high wages ruin all their workmen; but it is difficult to conceive 
that these men would not save a part of their high wages for the 
future support of their families, instead of spending it in drunken- 
ness and dissipation, if they did not rely on parish assistance for 
support in case of accidents. And that the poor employed in 
manufactures consider this assistance as a reason why they may 
spend all the wages which they earn, and enjoy themselves while 
they can, appears to be evident from the number of families that 
upon the failure of any great manufactory immediately fall upon 
the parish; when perhaps the wages earned in this manufactory 


/ 
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while it flourished were sufficiently above the price of common 
country labour to have allowed them to save enough for their 
support till they could find some other channel for their industry. 

A man who might not be deterred from going to the ale-house 
from the consideration that on his death or sickness he should 
leave his wife and family upon the parish, might yet hesitate in 
thus dissipating his earnings, if he were assured that in either ot 
these cases his family must starve, or be left to the support ot 
casual bounty. 

The mass of happiness among the common people cannot but 
be diminished when one of the strongest checks to idleness and 
dissipation is thus removed; and positive institutions, which 
render dependent poverty so general, weaken that disgrace which 
for the best and most humane reasons ought to be attached 
to it. 


The poor-laws of England were undoubtedly instituted for the 
most benevolent purpose; but it is evident they have failed in 
attaining it. They certainly mitigate some cases of severe distress 
which might otherwise occur; though the state of the poor who 
are supported by parishes, considered in all its circumstances, 
is very miserable. But one of the principal objections to the 
system is, that for the assistance which some of the poor receive, 
in itself almost a doubtful blessing, the whole class of the common 
people of England is subjected to a set of grating, inconvenient, 
and tyrannical laws, totally inconsistent with the genuine spirit 
of the constitution. The whole business of settlements, even 
in its present amended state, is contradictory to all ideas of 
freedom. The parish persecution of men whose families are 
likely to become chargeable, and of poor women who are near 
lying-in, is a most disgraceful and disgusting tyranny. And the 
obstructions continually occasioned in the market of labour by 
these laws have a constant tendency to add to the difficulties of 
those who are struggling to support themselves without assistance. 

These evils attendant on the poor-laws seem to be irre- 
mediable. If assistance be to be distributed to a certain class 
of people, a power must be lodged somewhere of discriminating 
the proper objects, and of managing the concerns of the institu- 
tions that are necessary; but any great interference with the 
affairs of other people is a species of tyranny, and in the common 
course of things the exercise of this power may be expected to 
become grating to those who are dnven to ask for support. The 
tyranny of churchwardens and overseers is a common complaint 
among the poor; but the fault does not he so much in these 
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persons, who probably before they were in power were not worse 
tlan other people, but in the nature of all such institutions. 

I feel persuaded that if the poor-laws had never existed in this 
country', though there might have been a few more instances of 
very severe distress, the aggregate mass of happiness among the 
common people would have been much greater than it is at 
present. 

The radical defect of all systems of the kind is that of tending 
to depress the conditon of those that are not relieved by parishes, 
and to create more poor. If, indeed, we examine some of our 
statutes strictly with reference to the principle of population, we 
shall find that they' attempt an absolute impossibility': and we 
cannot be surprised, therefore, that they should constantly fail 
in the attainment of their object. 

The famous 43rd of Elizabeth, which has been so often referred 
to and admired, enacts that the overseers of the poor “ shall take 
order from time to time, by and with the consent of two or more 
justices, for setting to work the children of all such, whose 
parents shall not by the said persons be thought able to keep and 
maintain their children : and also such persons, married or un- 
married, as, having no means to maintain them, use no ordinary 
and daily trade of life to get their living by; and also to raise 
weekly, or otherwise, by taxation of every' inhabitant, and every 
occupier of lands in the said parish, (in such competent sums as 
they shall think fit,) a convenient stock of flax, hemp, wool, 
thread, iron, and other necessary ware and stuff, to set the poor 
to work.” 

What is this but saying that the funds for the maintenance of 
labour in this country may be increased at will, and without limit, 
by a fiat of government, or an assessment of the overseers? 
Strictly speaking, this clause is as arrogant and as absurd as if it 
had enacted that two ears of wheat should in future grow where 
one only had grown before. Canute, when he commanded the 
waves not to wet his princely foot, did not in reality assume a 
greater power over the laws of nature. No directions are given 
to the overseers how to increase the funds for the maintenance 
of labour; the necessity of industry, economy, and enlightened 
exertion in the management of agricultural and commercial 
capital is not insisted on for this purpose; but it is expected that 
a miraculous increase of these funds should immediately follow 
an edict of the government used at the discretion of some 
ignorant parish officers. 

If this clause were really and bonajidc put in execution, and 
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the shame attending the receiving of parish assistance worn off, 
every labouring man might marry ns early as lie pleased, under 
the certain prospect of having all his children properly provided 
for; and as, according to the supposition, there would be no check 
to population from the consequences of poverty after marriage, 
the increase of people would be rapid beyond example in old 
states. After what has been said in the former parts of this 
work, it is submitted to the reader, whether the utmost cx'ertions 
of the most enlightened government could, in this case, make 
the food keep pace with the population; much less a mere 
arbitrary edict, the tendency of which is certainly rather to 
diminish than to increase the funds for the maintenance of 
productive labour. 

In the actual circumstances of every country, the prolific 
power of nature seems to be always ready to exert nearly its full 
force; but within the limit of possibility, there is nothing perhaps 
more improbable, or more out of the reach of any government to 
effect, than the direction of the industry of its subjects in such a 
manner as to produce the greatest quantity of human susten- 
ance that the earth could bear. It evidently could not be done 
without the most complete violation of the law of property, from 
which everything that is valuable to man has hitherto arisen. 
Such is the disposition to marry, particularly in very young 
people, that, if the difficulties of providing for a family were 
entirely removed, very few would remain single at twenty-two. 
But what statesman or rational government could propose that 
all animal food should be prohibited, that no horses should be 
used for business or pleasure, that all the people should live upon 
potatoes, and that the whole industry of the nation should be 
exerted in the production of them, except what was required for 
the mere necessaries of clothing and houses? Could such a 
revolution be effected, would it be desirable? particularly as in 
a few years, notwithstanding all these exertions, want, with less 
resource than ever, would inevitably recur. 

After a country has once ceased to be in the peculiar situation 
of a new colony, we shall always find that in the actual state of 
its cultivation, or in that state which may rationally be expected 
from the most enlightened government, the increase of its food 
can never allow for any length of time an unrestricted increase 
of population; and therefore the due execution of the clause 
in the 43rd of Elizabeth, as a permanent law, is a physical 

lm ft wffl besaid, perhaps, that the fact contradicts the theory; 
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and that the clause in question has remained in force, and has 
been executed, during the last two hundred years. In answer to 
this, I should say without hesitation, that it has not really been 
executed; and that it is merely owing to its incomplete execution 
that it remains on our statute-book at present. 

The scanty relief granted to persons in distress, the capricious 
and insulting manner in which it is sometimes distributed by the 
overseers, and the natural and becoming pride, not yet quite 
extinct among the peasantry of England, have deterred the 
more thinking and virtuous part of "them from venturing on 
marriage without some better prospect of maintaining their 
families than mere parish assistance. The desire of bettering 
our condition, and the fear of making it worse, like the vis 
medicatrix natures in physics, is the vis medicatrix rcipublicce in 
politics, and is continually counteracting the disorders arising 
from narrow human institutions. In spite of the prejudices in 
favour of population, and the direct encouragements to marriage 
from the poor-laws, it operates as a preventive check to increase; 
and happy for this country’ is it that it does so. But besides that 
spirit of independence and prudence which checks the frequency 
of marriage, notwithstanding the encouragements of the poor- 
laws, these laws themselves occasion a check of no inconsider- 
able magnitude, and thus counteract with one hand what they 
encourage with the other. As each parish is obliged to maintain 
its own poor, it is naturally fearful of increasing their number; 
and every landholder is in consequence more inclined to pull 
down than to build cottages, except when the demand for 
labourers is really urgent. This deficiency of cottages operates 
necessarily as a strong check to marriage; and this check is 
probably the principal reason why we have been able to continue 
the system of the poor-laws so long. 

Those who are not prevented for a time from marrying by 
these causes, are either relieved very scantily’ at their own homes, 
where they suffer all the consequences arising from squalid 
poverty; or they are crowded together in close and unwhole- 
some workhouses, where a great mortality’ almost universally 
takes place, particularly among the young children. The 
dreadful account given by Jonas Hanway of the treatment of 
parish children in London is well known; and it appears from 
Mr. Howlett and other writers, that in some parts of the country 
their situation is not very much better. A great part of the 
redundant population occasioned by the poor-laws is thus taken 
off by the operation of the laws themselves, or at least by their 
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ill execution. The remaining part which survives, by causing 
the funds for the maintenance of labour to be divided among a 
greater number than can be properly maintained by them, and 
bv turning a considerable share from the support of the diligent 
and careful workman to the support of the idle and negligent, 
depresses the condition of all those who are out of the work- 
houses, forces more into them every year, and has ultimately 
produced the enormous evil which we all so justly deplore; that 
of the great and unnatural proportion of the people which is 
now become dependent upon chanty. 

If this be a just representation of the manner in which the 
clause in question has been executed, and of the effects which it 
has produced, it must be allowed that we have practised an 
unpardonable deceit upon the poor, and have promised what we 
have been very far from performing. 

The attempts to employ the poor on any great scale in manu- 
factures have almost invariably failed, and the stock and 
materials have been wasted. In those few parishes which, by 
better management or larger funds, have been enabled to per- 
severe in this system, the effect of these new manufactures in 
the market must have been to throw out of employment many 
independent workmen who were before engaged in fabrications 
of a similar nature. This effect has been placed in a strong point 
of view by Daniel dc Foe in an address to parliament, entitled 
Giving Alms no Charity . Speaking of the employment of parish 
children in manufactures, he says, “ For every skein of worsted 
these poor children spin, there must be a skein the less spun by 
some poor family that spun it before; and for every piece of 
baize so made in London, there must be a piece the less made at 
Colchester, or somewhere else.” 1 Sir F. M. Eden, on the same 
subject, observes that “ whether mops and brooms are made 
by parish children or by private workmen, no more can be sold 
than the public is in want of.” 1 

1 See extracts from Daniel de Foe, in Sir F. M. Eden's valuable Work on 
the poor, voL i. p. s6i. 

• Sir F. M. Eden, speaking of the supposed right of the poor to be 
supplied with employment while able to work, and with a maintenance 
when incapacitated from labour, very justly remarks: " It may however be 
doubted whether any right, the gratification of which seems to be im- 
practicable, can be said to exist,” voh 1. p. 447. No man has collected so 
many materials for lorming a judgment on the effects of the poor-laws 
as Sir F. M. Eden, and the result he thus expresses: ** Upon the whole, 
therefore, there seems to be just grounds for concluding that the sum of 
good to be expected from a compulsory maintenance of the poor will be 
far outbalanced by the sum of evil which tt will inevitably create," vol. i. 
p. 407. 1 am happy to have the sanction of so practical an inquirer to my 
opinion ot the poor-laws. ‘ 
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It will be said, perhaps, that the same reasoning might be 
applied to any new capital brought into competition in a par- 
ticular trade or manufacture, which can rarely be done without 
injuring, in some degree, those that were engaged in it before. 
But there is a material difference in the two cases. In this the 
competition is perfectly fair, and what every man on entering 
into business must lay his account to. He may rest secure that 
he will not be supplanted, unless his competitor possess superior 
skill and industry. In the other case the competition is sup- 
ported by a great bounty; by which means, notwithstanding 
very inferior skill and industry on the part of his competitors, 
the independent workman may be undersold, and unjustly 
excluded from the market. He himself perhaps is made to 
contribute to this competition against his own earnings; and 
the funds for the maintenance of labour are thus turned from 
the support of a trade which yields a proper profit, -to one w hich 
cannot maintain itself w ithout a bounty’. It should be observed 
in general, that when a fund for the maintenance of labour is 
raised by assessment, the greatest part of it is not a new’ capital 
brought into trade, but an old one, which before was much more 
profitably employed, turned into a new’ channel. The farmer 
pay’s to the poor's rates, for the encouragement of a bad and 
unprofitable manufacture, what he would have employed on his 
land with infinitely more advantage to his country. In the 
one case, the funds for the maintenance of labour are daily 
diminished; in the other, daily’ increased. And this obvious ten- „ 
dency of assessments for the employment of the poor to decrease 
the real funds for the maintenance of labouy in any country’, 
aggravates the absurdity of supposing that it is in the pow er of a 
government to find employment for all its subjects, however 
fast they may increase. 

It is not intended that these reasonings should be applied 
against every mode of employing the poor on a limited scale, and 
with such restrictions as may not encourage at the same time 
their increase. I would never wash to push general principles 
too far; though I think that they ought always to be kept in 
view. In particular cases the individual good to be obtained 
may be so great, and the general evil so slight, that the former 
may clearly overbalance the latter. 

My intention is merely to show that the poor-laws as a general 
system are founded on a gross error; and that the common 
declamation on the subject of the poor, which we see so often 
in print, and hear continually in conversation, namely, that the 
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market price of labour ought always to be sufficient decently to 
support a family, and that employment ought to be found for all 
those w ho are willing to work, is in effect to say that the funds 
for the maintenance of labour in this country are not only 
infinite, but not subject to variation; and that, whether the 
resources of a country be rapidly progressive, slowly progressive, 
stationary, or declining, the power of giving full employment 
and good wages to the labouring classes must always remain 
exactly the same — a conclusion which contradicts the plainest 
and most obvious principles of supply and demand, and involves 
the absurd, position that n. definite quantity of territory can 
maintain an infinite population. 
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CHAPTER VII 
op toor-i.aws— continued 

Tar, remarks made in the last chapter on the nature and effects 
of the poor-laws have been in the most striking manner con- 
firmed by the experience of the years 1S15, 1816, and 1S17. 1 
During these years, two points of the very highest importance 
have been established, so as no longer to admit of a doubt in 
the mind of any rational man. 

The first is, that the country docs not in point of fact fulfil the 
promise which it makes to the poor in the poor-laws, to maintain 
and find in employment, by means of parish assessments, those 
who are unable to support themselves or their families, cither 
from want of work or any other cause. 

And secondly, that with a very great increase of legal parish 
assessments, aided by the most liberal and praiseworthy contri- 
butions of voluntary charity, the country’ has been wholly unable 
to find adequate employment for the numerous labourers and 
artificers who were able as well as willing to work. 

It can no longer surely be contended that the poor-laws really 
perform what they promise, when it is known that many almost 
starving families have been found in London and other great 
towns who are deterred from going on the parish by the crowded, 
unhealthy, and horrible state of the workhouses into which they 
would be received, if indeed they could be received at all; when 
it is known that many parishes have been absolutely unable to 
raise the necessary assessments, the increase of which, according 
to the existing laws, has tended only to bring more and more 
persons upon the parish, and to make what was collected less and 
less effectual; and when it is known that there has been an 
almost universal cry from one end of the kingdom to the other 
for voluntary charity to come in aid of the parochial assessments. 

These strong indications of the inefficiency of the poor-laws 
may be considered not only as incontrovertible proofs of the 
fact that they do not perform what they promise, but as afford- 
ing the strongest presumption that they cannot do it. The best 
of all reasons for the breach of a promise is the absolute 
1 This chapter was written in 1S17. 
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impossibility of executing it; indeed it is the only plea, that can 
ever be considered as valid. But though it may be fairly pardon* 
able not to execute an impossibility, it is unpardonable know- 
ingly to promise one. And il it be still thought advisable to act 
upon these statutes as far as is practicable, it would surely be wise 
so to alter the terms in which they are expressed, and the general 
interpretation given to them, as not to convey to the poor a false 
notion of what really is within the range of practicability. 

It has appeared further as a matter of fact, that very large 
voluntary- contributions, combined with greatly increased 
parochial assessments, and aided by the most able and inces- 
sant exertions o£ individuals, have failed to give the necessary 
employment to those who have been thrown out of work by 
the sudden falling off of demand which has occurred during the 
last two or three years. 

It might perhaps have been foreseen that, as the great move- 
ments of society, the great causes which render a nation pro- 
gressive, stationary, or declining, for longer or shorter periods, 
cannot be supposed to depend much upon parochial assessments 
or the contributions of charity, it could not be expected that any 
efforts of this kind should have power to create, in a stationary- or 
declining state of things, that effective demand for labour which 
only belongs to a progressive state. But to those who did not 
see this truth before, the melancholy experience of the last 
two years 1 must have brought it home with an overpowering 
conviction. 


It does not however by any means follow that the exertions 
which have been made to relieve the present distresses have been 
ill directed. On the contrary, they- have not only been prompted 
by the most praiseworthy motives; they- have not only fulfilled 
the great moral duty of assisting our fellow-creatures in distress;' 
but they- have in point of fact done great good, or at least pre- 
vented great evil. Their partial failure does not necessarily indi- 
cate either a want of energy or a want of skill in those who have 
taken the lead in these efforts, but merely that a part only of 
what has been attempted is practicable. 

It is practicable to mitigate the violence and relieve the severe 
pressure of the present distress, so as to carry the sufferers through 
to better times, though even this can only- be done at the 
expense of some sacrifices, not merely-; the rich, but of other 
classes of the poorx But it k' ‘~ 'y\ible by any exertions, 

either mdmdual or national, to at ° nCe tbat brisk de ‘ 

1 The years rSi6 ajy d lSl7 ‘ 
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mand for commodities nnd labour which has been lost by events 
that, however they may ha\e originated, tire now bejond the 
power of control. 

The whole subject is surrounded on nil sides by the most 
formidable difficulties, and tn no state of things is it so necessary 
to recollect the raying of Daniel de Foe quoted in the last 
chapter. The manufacturers all over the country, and the 
Spitalfields weavers in paritcuhr, arc in a state of the deepest 
distress, occasioned immediately and directly by the want of 
demand for the produce of their industry, nnd the consequent 
necessity felt by the masters of turning off many of their work- 
men. in order to proportion the supply to the contracted demand. 
It is proposed, however, by some well-meaning people, to raise 
by subscription a fund for the express purpose of setting to work 
again those who have been turned off by their masters, the 
effect of which can only be to continue glutting a market already 
much too fully supplied. This is most naturally nnd justly 
objected to by the masters, as it prevents them from with- 
drawing the supply, and taking the only course which can 
prevent the total destruction of their capitals, and the necessity 
of turning off nil their men instead of a part. 

On the other hand, some classes of merchants and manufac- 
turers clamour very loudly for the prohibition of nil foreign 
commodities which may enter into competition with domestic 
products, and interfere, as they intimate, with the employment 
of British industry. But this is most naturally and most justly 
deprecated by other classes of British subjects, who are employed 
to a very great extent in preparing and manufacturing those 
commodities which arc to purchase our imports from foreign 
countries. And it must be allowed to be perfectly true that a 
court-ball, at which only British stuffs are admitted, may be 
the means of throwing out of cmplo>mcnt in one quarter of the 
country just as many persons ns it furnishes with employment 
in another. 

Still, it would be desirable if possible to employ those that 
were out of work, if it were merely to avoid the bad moral effects 
of idleness, and of the evil habits which might be generated 
by depending for a considerable time on mere alms. But the 
difficulties just stated will show that we ought to proceed in tills 
part of the attempt with great caution, and that the kinds of 
employment which ought to be chosen are those the results of 
which will not interfere with existing capitals. Such are public 
works of all descriptions, the making and repairing of roads. 
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bridges, railways, canals, etc.; and now perhaps, since the great 
loss of agricultural capital, almost every sort of labour upon the 
land, which could be earned on by public subscription. 

Yet e\cn m this wav of employing labour, the benefit to some 
must bring v jth it disadi antages to others. That portion of each 
person’s revenue which might go in subscriptions of this bind, 
must of course be lost to the various sorts of labour which its 
expenditure m the usual channels would have supported; and 
the want of demand thus occasioned m these channels must cause 
the pressure of distress to be felt in quarters which might other- 
wise have escaped it. But this is an effect which, in such cases, 
it is impossible to avoid; and, as a temporary measure, it is not 
only charitable but just to spread the evil over a larger surface, 
m order that its violence on particular parts may be so mitigated 
as to be made bearable by all 

The great object to be kept m view, is to support the people 
through their present distresses, m the hope (and I trust a just 
one) of better times The difficulty is without doubt consider- 
ably aggravated by the prodigious stimulus which has been given 
to the population of the country of late years, the effects of 
which cannot suddenly subside. But it will be seen probably, 
when the next returns of the population are made, that the 
marriages and births ha\ e diminished and the deaths increased 
in a still greater degree than in rSoo and 1S01; and the con- 
tinuance of this effect to a certain degree for a few years will 
retard the progress of the population, and combined with the 
increasing wants of Europe and America from their increasing 
riches, and the adaptation of the supply of commodities at hope 
to the new distribution of wealth occasioned by the alteration 
of the circulating medium, will again give life and energy to all 
our mercantile and agricultural transactions, and restore the 
labouring classes to full employment and good wages . 1 

On the subject of the distresses of the poor, and particularly 
the increase of pauperism of late years, the most erroneous 
■opinions have been circulated. During the progress of the war, 

1 1815 This has, in a considerable degree, taken place*, but it has 
been oning rather to the latter causes noticed than to the former n 
appeared, bv the returns of 1821, that the scarce \ears of 1817 and i»io 
had but a slight effect m diminishing the number of marriages and births, 
compared with the effect of the great proportion of plentiful years in in- 
creasing them, so that the population proceeded with great rapidity 
■during the ten years ending ntth 1820 But this great increase of the 
population has prevented the labouring classes from being so fully cm 
ployed as might hue been expected from the prosperity*©! commerce ana 
agriculture during the last two or three years, _ (j 
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the in ere .it in the proporti-m of pci-nns requiring parish a - 0 st- 
ance . attributed chiefly to the htr;H pro - of the i. v . mv < of 
life. V,Y have seen the e nete '.mei of hfe exptnente a pto.it 
and r.xulden fall, and yet at the vane tunc a -.till larger proportion 
of the population requiring par Hi .vHn.uu 
It is nun .'.-aid Unit taxation in the •mlc r tvi'- of th.cir distrcxTS, 
and of the extraordinary stamatton in tiie demand for labour; 
yet I feet the firmest convict *on, that if the whole of the taxes 
were removed to-morrow, tint at agnation, instead of being at an 
end, would be considerably mujrav ated Such an event would 
cause another great and general trMn the value of the circulating 
medium, and Initig with u that tli'cmiragcmcnt to industry with 
which «uch a convulsion in so- setv must ever be attended. 1 b as 
has been represented, the labouring classes now pay more than 
half of what they receive in tacts, he must know verv iittle 
indeed of the principles on which the wages of labour are 
regulated, who can for a moment supjiose that when the com- 
modities on which they are expended have fallen one-half by the 
removal of taxes, these wages themselves would still continue 
of the same nominal value. Were they to remain but for a short 
time the same, w bile all commodities had fallen, and the rm uht- 
ing medium had lwn reduced in proportion, it would be quicklv 
seen that multitudes of them would be at once thrown out of 
employment. 

, Tire effects of taxation arc no doubt in many ea c es pernicious 
m a very high degree; but it may be laid down as 11 rule which 
has few exceptions, that the relief obtained by taking off a tax 
•s in no respect equal to the injury inflicted in laying it on; and 
generally it may be said that the specific evil of taxation con- 
sists in the check which it gives to production, rather than the 
diminution which it occasions in demand. With regard to nj 
commodities indeed of home production and home demand, it 
15 quite certain that the conversion of capital into revenue, 
which is the effect of loans, must necessarily increase the pro- 
portion of demand to the supply; and the conversion of the 
revenue of individuals into the revenue of the government, 
which is the effect of taxes properly imposed, however hard upon 
the individuals so taxed, can have no tendency to diminish the 
general amount of demand. It will of course diminish the 
demands of the persons taxed by diminishing their powers of 
purchasing; but to the exact amount that the powers of these 
persons are diminished will the powers of the government and 
of those employed by it be increased. If an estate of five 
n«w 
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thousand a year has a mortgage upon it of two thousand, two 
families, both in very good circumstances, may be living upon 
the rents of it, and both have considerable demands for houses, 
furniture, carriages, broad-cloth, silks, cottons, etc. The. man 
who owns the estate is certainly much worse of! than if the 
mortgage-deed was burnt, but the manufacturers and labourers 
who supply the silks, broad-cloth, cottons, etc., are so far from 
being likely to be benefited by such burning, that it rvould be 
a considerable time before the new wants and tastes of the 
enriched owner had restored the former demand; and if he were 
to take a fancy to spend his additional income in horses, hounds, 
and menial servants, which is probable, not only would the 
manufacturers and labourers who had before supplied their 
silks, cloths, and cottons be thrown out of employment, but the 
substituted demand would be very much less favourable to 
the increase of the capital and general resources of the country. 

The foregoing illustration represents more nearly than may 
generally be imagined the effects of a national debt on the labour- 
ing classes of society, and the very great mistake of supposing that, 
because the demands of a considerable portion of the community 
would be increased by the extinction of the debt, these increased 
demands would not be balanced, and often more than balanced, 
by the loss of the demand from the fund-holders and government. 

It is by no means intended by these observations to intimate 
that a national debt may not be so heavy as to be extremely 
prejudicial to a state. The division and distribution of property, 
which is so beneficial when carried only to a certain extent, is 
fatal to production when pushed to extremity. The division of 
an estate of five thousand a year will generally tend to increase 
demand, stimulate production, and improve the structure of 
society; but the division of an estate of eighty pounds a year will 
generally be attended with effects directly the reverse. 

But, besides the probability that the division of property 
occasioned by a national debt may in many cases be pushed too 
far, the process of the division is effected by means which some- 
times greatly embarrass production. This embarrassment must 
necessarily take place to a certain extent in almost every species 
of taxation; but under favourable circumstances it is overcome 
by the stimulus given to demand compared with supply. During 
the late war, from the prodigious increase of produce and popula- 
tion, it may fairly be presumed that the power of production 
was not essentially impeded, notwithstanding the enormous 
amount of taxation ; but in the state of things which has occurred 
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since the peace, and under n most extraordinary fall of the 
exchangeable value of the raw piodurc of the land, and a great 
consequent diminution of the circulating medium , the very 
sudden increase of the weight ami pi assure of taxation must 
greatly Aggravate the other causes winch discourage production. 
This efkot has been felt to n considerable extent on the land; 
but the distress in this quarter is already much mitigated; * and 
among the mercantile and manufacturing clv-scs, where the 
greatt't numbers arc without employment, the evil obviously 
arises not so much from the want of capital and the means of 
production as the want of a marl it for the commodity when 
produced~a want for which the r< inoval of taxes, however 
proper, and indeed absolutely ncce-sar) as a permanent measure, 
is certainly not the immediate and specific remedy. 

The principal causes of the increase of pauperism, independ- 
ently of the present crisis, are, first, the general increase of the 
manufacturing system and the unavoidable variations of manu- 
facturing labour; and secondly, and more particularly, the 
practice which has been adopted in mine counties, and is now' 
spreading pretty generally all over the kingdom, of paying a 
considerable portion of what ought to be the w'agcs of labour 
out of the parish rates. During the war, when the demand for 
labour was great and increasing, it is quite certain that nothing 
hut a practice of tiiis kind could for any time have prevented the 
wages of labour from rising fully in proportion to the necessaries 
of life, in whatever degree these necessaries might have been 
raised by taxation. It was seen, consequently, that in those 
parts of Great Britain where this practice prevailed the least, 
the wages of labour rose the most. This was the ease in Scot- 
land, and some parts of the North of England, where the improve- 
ment in the condition of the labouring classes, and their increased 
command over the necessaries and conveniences of life, were 
particularly remarkable. And if, in some other parts of the 
country, where the practice did not greatly prevail, and especially 
in the towns, v, ages did not rise in the same degree, it was owing 
to the influx and competition of the cheaply raised population 
of the surrounding counties. 

It is a just remark of Adam Smith, that the attempts of the 
legislature to raise the pay of curates had always been ineffectual 
on account of the cheap and abundant supply of them, occa- 
sioned by the bounties given to young persons educated for the 

1 Written in 1817. It increased aRain afterwards from another great fall 
In the price of corn, subsequent to iStS. 
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church at the universities. And it is equally true that no human 
efforts can keep up the price of day-labour so as to enable a man 
to support on his earnings a family of a moderate swe, so long as 
those v. ho have more than two children are considered as having 
a valid claim to parish assistance. 

If this system were to become universal, and I own it appears 
to me that the poor-laws naturally lead to it, there is no reason 
whatever why parish assistance should not by degrees begin 
earlier and earlier; and I do not hesitate to assert that, if the 
government and constitution of the country were in all other 
respects as perfect as the wildest visionary thinks he could make 
them; if parliaments were annual, suffrage universal, wars, 
taxes, and pensions unknown, and the civil list fifteen hundred a 
year, the great body of the community might still be a collection 
of paupers. 


I have been accused of proposing a law to prohibit the poor 
from marrying. This is not true. So far from proposing such 
a law, I have distinctly said that, if any person chooses to marry 
without having a prospect of being able to maintain a family, be 
ought to have the most perfect liberty so to do; and whenever 
an >’_ prohibitory propositions have been suggested to me as 
advisable by persons who have drawn wrong inferences from 
what I have said, I have steadily and uniformly reprobated 
them, I am indeed most decidedly of opinion that any positive 
law to limit the age of marriage would be both unjust and 
immoral; and my greatest objection to a system of equality 
and the system of the poor-laws (two systems which, however 
different m their outset, are of a nature calculated to produce the 
same results) is, that the society in which they are effectively 
carried into execution will ultimately be reduced to the miser- 
able alternative of choosing between universal want and the 
enactment of direct law's against marriage. 

\\Tiat I have really proposed is a very different measure. It is 
the gradual and very gradual abolition of the poor-laws. 1 And 
ie reason why I have ventured to suggest a proposition of this 
, ° r consideration is my firm conviction that they have 
decidedly the wages of the labouring classes, and 

he™ iftulfi eral w°!5 dltl0n e3Sentia % worse than it would have 
been if these laws had never existed. Their operation is cvery- 

cSs m P 3 bUt * T allS P6Culiarl >' hard u P° n la ’ bourin S 

_ m ° reat towns - In country parishes the poor do really 

s * borcfruthui the next tw o'j earl u ' dlv “ iuals at Present alive, or who v. ill 
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receive some compensation for their low wages; their children, 
beyond a certain number, are really supported by the parish; 
and though it must be a most grating reflection to a labouring 
man that it is scarcely possible for him to marry without becom- 
ing the father of paupers, yet if he can reconcile himself to this 
prospect, the compensation, such as it is, is, no doubt, made to 
him. But in London and all the great towns of the kingdom, 
the evil is suffered without the compensation. The population 
raised by bounties in the country naturally and necessarily flows 
into the towns, and as naturally and necessarily tends to lower 
wages in them; while, in point of fact, those who marry in towns, 
and have large families, receive no assistance from their parishes 
unless they arc actually starving; and altogether the assistance 
which the manufacturing classes obtain for the support of their 
families, in aid of their lowered wages, is perfectly inconsiderable. 

To remedy the effects of this competition from the country, the 
artificers and manufacturers in towns have been apt to combine, 
with a view to keep up the price of labour, and to prevent persons 
from working below a certain rate. But such combinations are 
not only illegal, 1 but irrational and ineffectual; and if the supply 
of workmen in any particular branch of trade be such as would 
naturally lower wages, the keeping them up forcibly must have 
the effect of throwing so many out of employment, as to make the 
expense of their support fully equal to the gain acquired by the 
higher wages, and thus render these higher wages in reference to 
the whole body perfectly futile. 

j rna y be distinctly stated to be an absolute impossibility that 
^11 the different classes of society should be both well paid and 
ully employed, if the supply of labour on the whole exceed the 
emand; and as the poor-laws tend in the most marked manner 
o make the supply of labour exceed the demand for it, their 
' e< r*" ^ust be either to lower universally all wages, or, if some 
are kept up artificially, to throw* gTeat numbers of workmen out 

0 employment, and thus constantly to increase the poverty and 
istress of the labouring classes of society. 

-11 these things be so (and I am firmly convinced that they are) 

1 cannot but be a subject of the deepest regiet to those w'ho are 


is BarriMNi SlnCe V ecn altered; but the subsequent part of tbep as.ag 
The frnri 5 ' applicable to the present time— the end of . lhe f ?5?5 
above wW ^Sinning to find that, if they could 
it is sWJmJ i he - state of the demand and the prices of e 00< j! T’”", The 
master?™ u y lm P° 5S 'ble that all, or nearly all, should be 
asters could not employ the same number as before without inevitable 
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anxious for the happiness of the great mass of the community, 
that the writers which are now most extensively read among the 
common people should have selected for the subject of repro- 
bation exactly that line of conduct which can alone generally 
improve their condition, and for the subject of approbation that 
system which must inevitably depress them m poverty and 
wretchedness. 


They are taught that there is no occasion w hatever for them to 
put any sort of restraint upon their inclinations, or exercise any 
degree of prudence in the affair of mamage; because the parish 
is bound to provide for all that are born. They are taught that 
there is as little occasion to cultivate habits of economy, and 
make use of the means afforded them by saving-banks, to lay by 
their earnings while they are single, in order to furnish a cottage 
when they marry, and enable them to set out in life with decency 
and comfort; because, I suppose, the parish is bound to cover their 
nakedness, and to find them a bed and a chair in a workhouse. 

They are taught that any endeavour on the part of the higher 
classes of society to inculcate the duties of prudence and economy 
can only arise from a desire to save the money which they pay in 
poor-rates; although it is absolutely certain that the only mode, 
consistent with the laws of morality and religion, of giving to the 
poor the largest share of the property of the rich, without sinking 
the whole community in misery, is the exercise on the part of the 
poor of prudence in marriage, and of economy both before and 
after it. 

They are taught that the command of the Creator to increase 
and multiply is meant to contradict those laws which he has 
himself appointed for the increase and multiplication of the 
human race; and that it is equally the duty of a person to marry 
early, when, from the impassibility of adding to the food of the 
country in which he lives, the greater part of his offspring must 
die prematurely, and consequently no multiplication follow from 
it, as when the children of such marriages can all be well main- 
tained, and there is room and food for a great and rapid increase 
of population. 1 


They are taught that, in relation to the condition of the 
labouring classes, there is no other difference between such a 

winV^ nd ’ ! Vhlch ^ becn lon S "'eh peopled, and where 
y' T ‘ ‘ „ n i . h l t not yet Ulken mto cultivation is comparatively 
such a country as America, where millions and 

what om1axation I ! d “ ** l ° be had f ° r * ^ eXcept 
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And they arc t might, 0 monstrous absurdity! that the only 
reason why the American labourer earns n dollar a day, and the 
English labourer earns two shillincs, is that the English labourer 
pays a great part of these two shillings in taxes. 

Some of these doctrines arc so grossly absurd that I have no 
doubt they are rejected at once by the common sense of many of 
the labouring classes. It cannot but strike them that, if their 
main dependence for the support of their children is to be on the 
parish, they can only expect parish fare, parish clothing, parish 
furniture, a parish house, and parish government, and they must 
know that persons living in this way cannot possibly be in n 
happy and prosperous state. 

It can scarcely escape the notice of the common mechanic, 
that the scarcer workmen arc upon any occasion the greater share 
do they retain of the value of what they produce for their masters; 
and it. is a most natural inlcrence, that prudence in marriage, 
which is the only moral means of preventing an excess of work- 
men above the demand, can be the only mode of giving to the 
poor permanently a large share of all that is produced in the 
country. 

A common man, who has read his Bible, must be convinced 
that a command given to a rational being by a merciful God can- 
not be intended so to be interpreted ns to produce only disease 
ftnd death instead of multiplication; and a plain sound under- 
standing would make him see that, if, in a country in which little 
Or no increase of food is to be obtained, every' man were to marry 
at eighteen or twenty, when he generally feels most inclined to it, 
the consequence must be increased poverty, increased disease, 
and increased mortality, and not increased numbers, as long, at 
least, as it continues to be true (which he will hardly be disposed 
to doubt) that additional numbers cannot live without additional 
food. 

A moderately shrewd judgment would prompt any' labourer 
acquainted with the nature of land to suspect that there must be 
some great difference, quite independent of taxation, between 
a country such as America, which might easily be made to support 
fifty times as many inhabitants as it contains at present, and a 
country such as England, which could not without extraordinary 
exertions he made to support two or three times as many. He 
would, at least, sec that there would be a prodigious difference 
m the power of maintaining an additional number of cattle 
between a small farm already well stocked and a very large one 
which had not the fiftieth part of what it might be made to main- 
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tain; and as he would know that both rich and poor must live 
upon the produce of the earth as well as all other animals, he 
would be disposed to conclude that what was so obviously true 
in one case could not be false in the other. These considerations 
might make him think it natural and probable that in those 
countries where there was a great want of people, the wages of 
labour would be such as to encourage early marriages and large 
families, for the best of all possible reasons, because all that are 
bom may be very easily and comfortably supported ; but that in 
those countries which w ere already nearly full, the wages of labour 
cannot be such as to give the same encouragement to early 
marriages, for a reason surely not much worse, because the 
persons so brought into the world cannot be properly supported. 

There are few of our mechanics and labourers who have not 
heard of the high prices of bread , meat, and labour in this country 
compared with the nations of the continent, and they have 
generally heard at the same time that these high prices were 
chiefly occasioned by taxation, which, though it had raised 
among other things the money wages of labour, had done harm 
rather than good to the labourer, because it had before raised 
the pnee of the bread and beer and other articles m which 
he spent Ins earnings. With this amount of information, the 
meanest understanding would revolt at the idea that the very 
same cause which had kept the money price of labour in all the 
nations of Europe much lower than in England, namely, the 
absence of taxation, had been the means of raising it to more 
than double in America. He would feel quite convinced that, 
whatever might be the cause of the high money wages of labour 
in America, which he might not perhaps readily understand, it 
must be something very different indeed from the mere absence 
of taxation, which could only have an effect exactly opposite. 

With regard to the improved condition of the lower classes of 
people in France since the revolution, which has also been much 
insisted upon; if tire circumstances accompanying it were told 
at the same time, it would afford the strongest presumption 
against the doctrines which ha\ e been lately promulgated. The 
improved condition of the labouring classes m France since the 
revolution has been accompanied by a greatly diminished pro- 
portion of births, which has had its natural and necessary effect 
in giving to these classes a greater share of the produce of the 
country, and has kept up the advantage arising from the sale of 
the church lands and other national domains, which would other- 
wise have been lost in a short time. The effect of the revolution 
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in France has been to make every person depend more upon him- 
self and less upon others The labouring classes are therefore 
become more industrious, more saving,, and more prudent in 
marriage than formerly; and it is quite certain that without 
these effects the revolution would base done nothing for them. 
An improved government lias, no doubt, a natural tendency to 
produce these effects, and thus to improve the condition of the 
poor. But if an extensive system of parochial relief, and such 
doctrines ns have lately been inculcated, counteract them, and 
present the labouring classes from depending upon their own 
prudence and industry, then any change for the better in other 
respects becomes comparatively a matter of very little import- 
ance; and under the best form of government imaginable, there 
may be thousands on thousands out of employment and half 
starved. 

If it be taught that all who are bom have a right to support on 
the land, whatever be their number, and that there is no occasion 
to exercise any prudence m the affair of marriage so as to check 
this number, the temptations, according to all the known prin- 
ciples of human nature, will inevitably be yielded to, and more 
and more will gradually become dependent on parish assistance. 
There cannot therefore be a greater inconsistency and contra- 
diction than that those who maintain these doctrines respecting 
the poor should still complain of the number of paupers. Such 
doctrines and a crowd of paupers arc unavoidably united; and 
it is utterly beyond the power of any revolution or change of 
government to separate them. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

OF TOE AGRICULTURAL SYSTEM 

As it is the nature of agriculture to produce subsistence for a 
greater number of families than can be employed in the business 
of cultivation, it might perhaps be supposed that a nation which 
strictly pursued an agricultural system would always have more 
food than was necessary for its inhabitants, and that its popula- 
tion could never be checked from the want of the means of 
subsistence. 

It is indeed obviously true that the increase of such a country 
is not immediately checked, cither by the want of power to pro- 
duce, or even by the deficiency of the actual produce of the soil 
compared with the population. Yet if we examine the condition 
of its labouring classes, we shall find that the real wages of their 
labour are such as essentially to check and regulate their increase 
by checking and regulating their command over the means of 
subsistence. 

A country under certain circumstances of soil and situation, 
and with a deficient capital, may find it advantageous to pur- 
chase foreign commodities with its raw' produce rather than 
manufacture them at home: and in this case it will necessarily 
grow more raw produce than it consumes. But this state of 
things is very little connected either with the permanent condi- 
tion of the labouring classes of the society or the rate of their 
increase; and in a country where the agricultural system en- 
tirely predominates, and the great mass of its industry is directed 
towards the land, the condition of the people is subject to almost 
every degree of variation. 

Under the agricultural system perhaps are to be found the two 
extremes in the condition of the poor; instances where they are 
in the best state, and instances where they are in the worst state 
of any of which we have accounts. 

In a country where there is an abundance of good land, where 
there are no difficulties in the way of its purchase and distribu- 
tion, and where there is an easy foreign vent for raw produce,both 
the profits of stock and the wages of labour will be high. These 
high profits and high wages, if habits of economy pretty generally 
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prevail, will furnish the means of a rapid accumulation of capital 
and a great and continued demand for labour, while the rapid 
increase of population which will ensue will maintain un- 
diminished the demand for produce, and check the fall of profits. 
If the extent of territory be considerable, and the population 
comparatively inconsiderable, the land may remain under- 
stocked both with capital and people for some length of time, 
notwithstanding a rapid increase of both; and it is under these 
circumstances of the agricultural sjstcm that labour is able 
to command the greatest portion of the neccs'-aries of life, and 
that the condition of the labouring classes of society is the best. 

The only drawback to the wealth of the labouring classes 
under these circumstances is the relatively low value of the raw 
produce. 

If a considerable part of the manufactured commodities used 
in such a country he purchaser! by the export of its raw produce, 
it follows as a necessary consequence that the relative vahic of its 
raw produce will be lover, and of its manufactured produce 
higher, than in the countries with which such a trade is carried 
on. But w here a giv cn portion of raw produce w ill not command 
so much of manufactured and foreign commodities as in other 
countrics,thc conditionof the labourer cannot bcc'cactly measured 
by the quantity of raw produce which falls to his share. If, for in- 
stance, m one country the } early earnings of a labourer amount tn 
money value to fifteen quarters of wheat and in another to nine, 
it would be incorrect to infer that their relative condition, and 
the comforts which they enjoy, were in the same proportion, 
because the whole of a labourer’s earnings are not spent in food; 
and if that part which is not so spent will, in the country where 
the value of fifteen quarters is earned, not go near so far in the 
purchase of clothes and other conveniences as in the country 
where the value of nine quarters is earned, it is clear that alto- 
gether the situation of the labourer vn the latter country may 
approach nearer to that of the labourer in the former than 
might at first be supposed. 

At the same time it should be recollected that quantity always 
tends powerfully to counterbalance any deficiency of value; and 
the labourer who earns the greatest number of quarters may still 
command the greatest quantity of necessaries and conveniences 
combined, though not to the extent implied by the proportions 
of the raw produce. 

America affords a practical instance of the agricultural 
system in a state the most favourable to the condition of the 
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labouring classes. The nature of the country is such as to make 
it answer to employ a very large proportion of its capital in 
agriculture; and the consequence has been a very rapid increase 
of it. This rapid increase both of the quantity and value of 
capital has kept up a steady and continued demand for labour. 
The labouring classes have in consequence been peculiarly well 
paid. They have been able to command an unusual quantity of 
the necessaries of life, and the progress of population has been 
unusually rapid. 

Yet e\en here, some little drawback has been felt from the 
relative cheapness of com As Amer.ca till the late war im- 
ported the greatest part of its manufactures from England, and 
as England imported flour and wheat from America, the value 
of food in America compared with manufactures must have been 
decidedly less than in England, Nor would this effect take place 
merely with relation to the foreign commodities imported into 
America, but also to those of its home manufactures, in which it 
has no particular advantage. In agriculture, the abundance of 
good land would counterbalance the high wages of labour and 
high profits of stock, and keep the price of corn moderate, not- 
withstanding the great expense of these two elements of price. 
But in the production of manufactured commodities they must 
necessarily tell, without any particular advantage to counter- 
balance them, and must in general occasion in home goods, as 
well as foreign, a high price compared with food. 

Under these circumstances, the condition of the labouring 
classes of society cannot in point of conveniences and comforts 
be so much better than that of the labourers of other countries as 
the relative quantity of food which they earn might seem to 
indicate; and this conclusion is sufficiently confirmed by ex- 
perience. In some very intelligent Travels through a great part 
of England, written in 1S10 and xSn by Mr. Simond, a French 
gentleman, who had resided above twenty years in America, 
the author seems to have been evidently much struck with the 
air of convenience and comfort in the houses of our peasantry, 
and the neatness and cleanliness of their dress. In some parts 
of his tour he saw so many neat cottages, so much good clothing, 
and so little appearance of poverty and distress, that he could not 
help wondering where the poor of England and their dwellings 
were concealed. These observations, coming from an able, 
accurate, and apparently most impartial observer, just landed 
from. America and visiting England for the first time, are curious 
anr* ’^tractive; and the facts which they notice, though they 
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may arise in part from the different habits and modes of life 
prevailing in the two countries, must be occasioned in a con- 
siderable degree by the causes above mentioned. 

A very striking instance of the disadvantageous effect of a low 
relative price of food on the condition of the poor may be 
observed in Ireland. The food of Ireland has increased so 
rapidly during the last century, and so large a portion of that 
which forms the principal support of the lower classes of society 
has been obtained by them, that the increase of population has 
been more rapid than in almost any known country, except 
America. Tire Irish labourer paid in potatoes has earned per- 
haps the means of subsistence for double the number of persons 
that could be supported by the earnings of an English labourer 
paid in wheat; and the increase of population in the two 
countries during the last century has been nearly in proportion 
to the relative quantity of the customary food awarded to the 
labourers in each. But their general condition with respect to 
conveniences and comforts is very far indeed from being in a 
similar proportion. The great quantity of food which land will 
bear when planted with potatoes, and the consequent cheapness 
of the labour supported by them, tends rather to raise than to 
lower the rents of land, and as far as rent goes, to keep up the 
price of the materials of manufactures and all other sorts of raw 
produce, except potatoes. The indolence and want of skill 
which usually accompany such a state of things tend further 
to render all wrought commodities comparatively dear. In 
home manufactures, therefore, a great relative disadvantage 
will be suffered, and a still greater both in the raw and manu- 
factured produce of foreign countries. The value of the food 
which the Irish labourer earns above what he and his family 
consume will go but a very little way in the purchase of clothing, 
lodging, and other conveniences; and the consequence is that 
his condition in these respects is extremely miserable, at the 
same time that his means of subsistence, such as they are, may 
be comparatively abundant. 

In Ireland the money price of labour is not much more than 
the half of what it is in England. The quantity of food earned by 
no means makes up for its very low r price. A certain portion 
therefore of the Irish labourer’s wages (a fourth or a fifth, for 
instance) will go but a very little way in the purchase of manu- 
factures and foreign produce. In the United States, on the 
other hand, even the -money wages of labour are nearly double 
those of England. Though the American labourer therefore 
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cannot purchase manufactures and foreign produce with tire food 
that he earns so cheap as the English labourer, yet the greater 
quantity of this food more than makes up for its lower price. 
His condition, compared with the labouring classes of England, 
though it may not be so much superior as their relative means of 
subsistence might indicate, must still on the whole have de- 
cidedly the advantage; and altogether, perhaps, the United 
States may be produced as an instance of the agricultural system 
in which the condition of the labouring classes is the best of any 
that we know. 

The instances where, under the agricultural system, the con- 
dition of the lower classes of society is very wretched, are more 
frequent. When the accumulation of capital stops, whatever 
may be the cause, the population, before it comes to a stand, will 
always be pressed on as near to the limits of the actual means of 
subsistence as the habits of the lower classes of the society will 
allow; that is, the real wages of labour will sink till they are 
only just sufficient to maintain a stationary' population. Should 
this happen, as it frequently does, while land is still in abundance 
and capital scarce, the profits of stock will naturally be high; but 
com will be very cheap, owing to the goodness and plenty of 
the land, and the stationary demand for it, notwithstanding the 
high profits of stock; while these high profits, together with the 
want of skill and proper division of labour, which usually attend 
a scanty capital, will render all domestic manufactured com- 
modities comparatively very dear. This state of things will 
naturally be unfavourable to the generation of those habits of 
prudential restraint which most frequently arise from the custom 
of enjoying conveniences and comforts, and it is to be expected 
that the population will not stop till the wages of labour, esti- 
mated even in food, are very low. But in a country where the 
wages of labour estimated in food are low, and that food is 
relatively of a very low value, both with regard to domestic and 
foreign manufactures, the condition of the labouring classes of 
society must be the worst possible. 

Poland, and some parts of Russia, Siberia, and European 
Turkey, afford instances of this kind. In Poland the population 
seems to be almost stationary or very slowly progressive; and as 
both the population and produce are scanty, compared with the 
extent of territory, we may infer with certainty that its capital 
is scanty, and yet slowly progressive. It follows, therefore, that 
the demand for labour increases very slowly, and that the real 
. "'ages of labour, or the command of the labouring classes over 
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the necessaries and conveniences of life, are such as to keep the 
population down to the level of the slowly increasing quantity 
that is awarded to them. And as from the state of the country 
the peasantry cannot have been much accustomed to con- 
veniences and comforts, the checks to its population are more 
likely to be of the positive than of the preventive kind. 

Yet here corn is in abundance, and great quantities of it are 
yearly exported. Hence it appears that it is not either the power 
of the country to produce food, or even what it actually produces, 
that limits and regulates the progress of population, but the 
quantity and value of the food which in the actual state of things 
is awarded to the labourer, and the rate at which these funds 
appropriated increase. 

In the present case the demand for labour is very small, and 
though the population is inconsiderable, it is greater than the 
scanty capital of the country can fully employ; the condition of 
the labourer therefore is depressed by his being able to command 
only such a quantity of food as will maintain a stationary or very 
slowly increasing population. It is further depressed by the low 
relative value of the food that he earns, which gives to any 
surplus he may possess a very small power in the purchase of 
manufactured commodities or foreign produce. 

Under these circumstances we cannot be surprised that all 
accounts of Poland should represent the condition of the lower 
classes of society as extremely miserable; and the other parts of 
Europe which resemble Poland in the state of their land and 
capital, resemble it in the condition of their people. 

In justice, however, to the agricultural system, it should be 
observed that the premature check to the capital and the demand 
for labour, which occurs in some of the countries of Europe, 
while land continues in considerable plenty, is not occasioned by 
the particular direction of their industry, but by the vices of the 
government and the structure of the society, which prevents its 
full and fair development in that direction. 

Poland is continually brought forward as an example of the 
miserable effects of the agricultural system. But nothing surely 
can be less fair. The misery of Poland does not arise from its 
directing its industry chiefly to agriculture, but from the little 
encouragement given to industry of any kind, owing to the state 
of property and the servile condition of the people. While the 
land is cultivated by boors, the produce of whose exertic 
belongs entirely to their masters, and the whole society cor 
mainly of these degraded beings and the lords and owr 
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great tracts of territory, there will evidently be no class of persons 
possessed of the means either of furnishing an adequate demand 
at home for the surplus produce of the soil, or of accumulating 
fresh capital and increasing the demand for labour. In this 
miserable state of things, the best remedy would unquestionably 
be the introduction of manufactures and commerce; because the 
introduction of manufactures and commerce could alone liberate 
the mass ol the people from slavery' and give the necessary 
stimulus to industry' and accumulation. But were the people 
already free and industrious, and landed property' easily divisible 
and alienable, it might still answer to such a country as Poland to 
purchase its finer manufactures from foreign countries by means 
of its raw products, and thus to continue essentially agricultural 
for many years. Under these new circumstances, however, it 
would present a totally different picture from that which it 
exhibits at present; and the condition of the people would more 
resemble that of the inhabitants of the United States of America 
than of the inhabitants of the unimproved countries of Europe. 
Indeed America is perhaps the only modem instance of the fair 
operation of the agricultural system. In every' country of 
Europe, and in most of its colonies in other parts of the world, 
formidable obstacles still exist to the employment of capita) 
upon the land, arising from the remains of the feudal system. 
But these obstacles which have essentially impeded cultivation 
have been very' far indeed from proportionably encouraging 
other branches of industry. Commerce and manufactures are 
necessary to agriculture; but agriculture is still more necessary 
to commerce and manufactures. It must ever be true that the 
surplus produce of the cultivators, taken in its most enlarged 
sense, measures and limits the growth of that part of the society 
which is not employed upon the land. Throughout the whole 
world the number of manufacturers, of merchants, of proprietors, 
and of persons engaged in the various civil and military pro- 
fessions, .must be exactly proportioned to this surplus produce, 
and cannot in the nature of things increase beyond it. If the 
earth had been so niggardly of her produce as to oblige all her 
inhabitants to labour for it, no manufactures or idle persons 
could ever have existed. But her first intercourse with man was 
a voluntary present, not very large indeed, but sufficient as a 
fund for his subsistence till he could procure a greater. And 
the power to procure a greater was given to him in that quality 
of the earth by which it may be made to yield a much larger 
"tity of food, and of the materials of clothing and lodging, 
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than is necessary to feed, clothe, and lodge the persons employed 
in the cultivation of the soil. This quality is the foundation of 
that surplus produce which peculiarly distinguishes the industry 
employed upon the land. In proportion as the labour and 
ingenuity of man exercised upon the land have increased this 
surplus produce, leisure has been given to a greater number of 
persons to employ themselves in all the inventions which em- 
bellish civilised life; while the desire to profit by these inventions 
has continued to stimulate the cultivators to increase their 
surplus produce. This desire indeed may be considered as 
almost absolutely necessary to give it its proper value, and to 
encourage its further extension ; but still the order of precedence 
is, strictly speaking, the surplus produce; because the funds for 
the subsistence of the manufacturer must be advanced to him 
before he can complete his work; and no step can be taken in 
any other sort of industry unless the cultivators obtain from the 
soil more than they themselves consume. 

If in asserting the peculiar productiveness of the labour em- 
ployed upon the land, we look only to the clear moneyed rent 
yielded to a certain number of proprietors, we undoubtedly con- 
sider the subject in a very contracted point of view. In the 
advanced stages of society, this rent forms indeed the most pro- 
minent portion of the surplus produce here meant; but it may 
exist equally in the shape of high wages and profits during the 
earlier periods of cultivation, when there is little or no rent. The 
labourer who earns a value equal to fifteen or twenty quarters of 
com in the year may have only a family of three or four children, 
and not consume in kind above five or six quarters; and the 
owner of the farming stock, which yields high profits, may con- 
sume but a very moderate proportion of them in food and raw 
materials. All the rest, whether in the shape of wages and 
profits, or of rents, may be considered as a surplus produce from 
the soil, which affords the means of subsistence and the materials 
of clothing and lodging to a certain number of people according 
to its extent, some of whom may live without manual exertions, 
and others employ themselves in modifying the raw materials 
obtained from the earth into the forms best suited to the 
gratification of man. 

It will depend of course entirely upon its answering to a 
country to exchange a part of the surplus produce for foreign 
commodities, instead of consuming it at home, whether it is to 
be considered as mainly agricultural or otherwise. And such an 
exchange of raw produce for manufactures, or peculiar foreign 
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products, may for a period of some extent suit a state which 
might resemble Poland in scarcely any other feature but that 
of exporting com. 

It appears then, that countries in which the industry of the 
inhabitants is principally directed towards the land, and in 
which com continues to be exported, may enjoy great abundance 
or experience great want according to the particular circum- 
stances in which they are placed. They will in general not be 
much exposed to the temporary evils of scarcity arising from the 
variations of the seasons ; but the quantity of food permanently 
awarded to the labourer may be such as not to allow of an increase 
of population; and their state, in respect to their being pro- 
gressive, stationary, or declining, will depend upon other causes 
than that of directing their attention principally to agriculture. 
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CHAPTER IX 

OF TI1E COMMERCIAL SYSTEM 

A country which excels in commerce and manufactures may 
purchase corn from a great variety of others; and it may be sup- 
posed, perhaps, that, proceeding upon this system, it may 
continue to purchase an increasing quantity, and to maintain 
a rapidly increasing population, till the lands of all the nations 
with which it trades are fully cultivated. As this is an event 
necessarily at a great distance, it may appear that the population 
of such a country will not be checked from the difficulty of pro- 
curing subsistence till after the lapse of a great number of ages. 

There are, however, causes constantly m operation which will 
occasion the pressure of this difficulty long before the event here 
contemplated has taken place, and while the means of raising 
food in the surrounding countries may still be comparatively 
abundant. 

In the first place, advantages which depend exclusively upon 
capital and skill, and the present possession of particular channels 
of commerce, cannot in their nature be permanent. We know 
how difficult it is to confine improvements in machinery to a 
single spot; we know that it is the constant object, both of 
individuals and countries, to increase their capital; and we 
know, from the past history of commercial states, that the chan- 
nels of trade are not unfrequently taking a different direction. 
It is unreasonable therefore to expect that any one country, 
merely by the force of skill and capital, should remain in pos- 
session of markets uninterrupted by foreign competition. But, 
when a powerful foreign competition takes place, the exportable 
commodities of the country in question must soon fall to prices 
which will essentially reduce profits; and the fall of profits will 
diminish both the power and the will to save. Under these 
circumstances the accumulation of capital will be slow, and the 
demand for labour proportionably slow, till it comes nearly to a 
stand; while, perhaps, the new- competitors, either by raising 
their own raw materials or by some other advantages, may still 
be increasing their capitals and population with some degree of 
rapidity. 
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But, secondly, even i! it were possible for a considerable time 
to exclude any formidable foreign competition, it is found that 
domestic competition produces almost unavoidably the same 
effects. If a machine be invented in a particular country, by the 
aid of which one man can do the work of ten, the possessors of it 
will of course at first make very unusual profits ; but as soon as the 
invention is generally known, so much capital and industry will 
be brought into this new and profitable employment as to make 
its products greatly exceed both the foreign and domestic 
demand at the old prices. These prices, therefore, will continue 
to fall, till the stock and labour employed m this direction cease 
to yield unusual profits. In this case it is evident that, though 
in an early period of such a manufacture the product of the 
industry of one man for a day might have been exchanged for 
such a portion of food as would support forty or fifty persons; 
yet, at a subsequent period, the product of the same industry 
might not purchase the support of ten. 

In the cotton trade of this country, which has extended itself 
so wonderfully during the last twenty-five years, very little 
effect has hitherto been produced by foreign competition . 1 The 
very great fall which has taken place in the prices of cotton goods 
has been almost exclusively owing to domestic competition; and 
this competition has so glutted both the. home and foreign 
markets that the present capitals employed in the trade, 
notwithstanding the very peculiar advantages which they possess 
from the saving of labour, have ceased to possess any advantage 
whatever in the general rate of their profits. Although, by 
means of the admirable machinery used in the spinning of 
cotton, one boy or girl can now do as much as many grown 
persons could do formerly; yet neither the wages of the labourer 
nor the profits of his master are higher than in those employ- 
ments where no machinery is used and no saving of labour 
accomplished. 

The country has, however, in the meantime, been very 
greatly benefited. Not only have all its inhabitants been 
enabled to obtain a superior fabric for clothing, at a less expense 
of labour and property, which must be considered as a great and 
permanent advantage; but the high temporary profits of the 
trade have occasioned a great accumulation of capital, and 
consequently a great demand for labour; while the extending 
markets abroad and the new values thrown into the market at 
home have created such a demand for the products of every 
> zSi6. 
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species of industry, agricultural and colonial, as well as com- 
mercial and manufacturing, as to prevent a fall of profits. 

This country, from the extent of its lands, and its rich colonial 
possessions, has a large arena for the employment of an increasing 
capital; and the general rate of its profits is not, as it appears, 
very easily and rapidly reduced by accumulation. But a 
country, such as we are considering, engaged principally in 
manufactures, and unable to direct its industry to the same 
variety of pursuits, would sooner find its rate of profits diminished 
by an increase of capital, and no ingenuity of machinery which 
was not continually progressive could save it, after a certain 
period, from low profits and low wages, and their natural 
consequences, a check to population. 

Thirdly. A country which is obliged to purchase both the raw 
materials of its manufactures and the means of subsistence for 
its population from foreign countries, is almost entirely depen- 
dant for the increase of its wealth and population on the increasing 
wealth and demands of the countries with which it trades. 

It has been sometimes said that a manufacturing country is 
no more dependent upon the country which supplies it with food 
and raw materials than the agricultural country is on that which 
manufactures for it; but this is really an abuse of terms. A 
country with great resources in land may find it decidedly for its 
advantage to employ the main part of its capital in cultivation, 
and to import its manufactures. In so doing, it will often 
employ the whole of its industry most productively, and most 
rapidly increase its stock. But if the slackness of its neighbours 
in manufacturing, or any other cause, should either considerably 
check or altogether prevent the importation of manufactures, 
a country with food and raw materials provided at home cannot 
be long at a loss. For a time it would not certainly be so well 
supplied; but manufacturers and artisans would soon be found, 
and would soon acquire tolerable skill ; 1 and though the capital 
and population of the country might not, under the new circum- 
stances in which it w r as placed, increase so rapidly as before, it 
would still have the power of increasing in both to a great 
extent. 

On the other hand, if food and raw materials were denied to a 
nation merely manufacturing, it is obvious that it could not 
longer exist. But not only does the absolute existence of such 
a nation, on an extreme supposition, depend upon its foreign 
commerce, but its progress in wealth must be almost entirely 
1 This has been fully exemplified in America (1816). 
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measured by the progress and demand of the countries which 
deal with it. However skilful, industrious, and saving such a 
nation might be, if its customers, from indolence and want of 
accumulation, would not or could not take oil a yearly increasing 
value of its commodities, the effects of its skill and machinery 
would be but of very short duration. 

That the cheapness of manufactured commodities, occasioned 
by skill and machinery in one country, is calculated to encourage 
an increase of raw produce in others, no person can doubt; but 
we know at the same time that high profits may continue for a 
considerable period m an indolent and ill-governed state without 
producing an increase of wealth; yet, unless such an increase of 
wealth and demand were produced in the surrounding countries, 
the increasing ingenuity and exertions of the manufacturing and 
commercial state would be lost in continually falling prices. It 
would not only be obliged, as its skill and capital increased, to 
give a larger quantity of manufactured produce for the rasv 
produce which it received in return; but it might be unable, 
even with the temptation of reduced prices, to stimulate its 
customers to such purchases as would allow of an increasing 
importation of food and raw materials; and without such an 
Increasing importation, it is quite obvious that the population 
must become stationary. 

It would come to the same thing, whether this inability to 
obtain an increasing quantity of food were occasioned by the 
advancing money price of com or the falling money price of 
manufactures. In either case the effect would be the same; and 
it is certain that this effect might take place in either way, from 
increasing competition and accumulation in the manufacturing 
nation, and the want of them in the agricultural, long before any 
essential increase of difficulty had occurred in the production of 
com. 

Fourthly. A nation which is obliged to purchase from others 
nearly the whole of its raw materials, and the means of its sub- 
sistence, is not only dependent entirely upon the demands of 
its customers, as they may be variously affected by indolence, 
industry, or caprice, but it is subjected to a necessary and un- 
avoidable diminution of demand in the natural progress of these 
countries towards that proportion of skill and capital which they 
may reasonably be expected after a certain time to possess. It is 
generally an accidental and temporary, not a natural and per- 
manent division of labour, which constitutes one state the manu- 
facturer and the carrier of others. While in these landed nations 
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agricultural profits continue very high, it may fully answer to 
them to pay others as their manufacturers and carriers; but 
when the profits of land fall, or the tenures on which it can be 
held are not such as to encourage the investment of an accumu- 
lating capital, the owner of this capital will naturally look 
towards commerce and manufactures for its employment; and, 
according to the just reasoning of Adam Smith and the Econo- 
mists, finding at home both the materials of manufactures, the 
means of subsistence, and the power of carrying on their own 
trade with foreign countries, they will probably be able to con- 
duct the business of manufacturing and carrying for themselves 
at a cheaper rate than if they allowed it to continue in the hands 
of others. As long as the agricultural nations continued to apply 
their increasing capital principally to the land, this increase of 
capital would be of the greatest possible advantage to tire manu- 
facturing and commercial nation. It would be indeed the main 
cause and great regulator of its progress in wealth and population. 
But after they had turned their attention to manufactures and 
commerce, their further increase of capital would be the signal 
of decay and destruction to the manufactures and commerce 
which they had before supported. And thus, in the natural pro- 
gress of national improvement, and without the competition of 
superior skill and capital, a purely commercial state must be 
undersold and driven out of the markets by those who possess 
the advantage of land. 

In the distribution of wealth during the progress of improve- 
ment, the interests of an independent state in relation to others 
are essentially different from those of a particular province, in 
relation to the kingdom to which it belongs, a point which 
has not been sufficiently attended to. If agricultural capital 
increases and agricultural profits diminish in Sussex, the over- 
flowing stock will go to London, Manchester, Liverpool, or some 
other place where it can probably be engaged in manufactures or 
commerce more advantageously than at home. But if Sussex 
were an independent kingdom this could not take place; and 
the com which is now sent to London must be withdrawn to 
support manufacturers and traders living within its confines. 
If England, therefore, had continued to be separated into the 
seven kingdoms of the Heptarchy, London could not possibly 
have been what it is ; and that distribution of wealth and popula- 
tion which takes place at present, and which we may fairly pre- 
sume is the most beneficial to the whole of the realm, would have 
been essentially changed, if the object had been to accumulate 
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the greatest quantity of wealth and population in particular 
districts instead of the whole island. But at all times the 
interest of each independent state is to accumulate the greatest 
quantity of wealth within its limits. Consequently, the interest 
of an independent state, with regard to the countries with which 
it trades, ran rarely be the same as the interest of a province 
with regard to the empire to w Inch it belongs; and the accumu- 
lation of capital w Inch would occasion the withdrawing of the 
exports of com m the one ease, would leave them perfectly undis- 
turbed in the other. 

If, from the operation of one or more of the causes above 
enumerated, the importation of com into n manufacturing and 
commercial country should be essentially checked, and should 
either actually decrease, or be prevented from increasing, it is 
quite evident that its population must be checked nearly in the 
same proportion. 

Venice presents a striking instance of a commercial state at 
once stopped in its progress to wealth and population by foreign 
competition. The discovery made by the Portuguese of a 
passage to India by the Cape of Good Hope completely turned 
the channel of the Indian trade. The high profits of the * 
Venetians, which had been the foundation of their rapidly in- 
creasing wealth, and of their extraordinary preponderance as a 
naval and commercial power, were not only suddenly reduced, 
but the trade itself, on which these high profits had been made, 
was almost annihilated, and their power and wealth were shortly 
contracted to those more confined limits which suited their 
natural resources. 

In the middle of the 15th century, Bruges in Flanders was the 
great entrepot of the trade between the north and the south 
of Europe. Early in the 16th century its commerce began to 
decline under the competition of Antwerp. Many English and 
foreign merchants in consequence left the declining city, to settle 
in that which was rapidly increasing m commerce and wealth. 
About the middle of the 16th century Antwerp was at the zenith 
of its power. It contained above a hundred thousand inhabitants, 
and was universally allowed to be the most illustrious mercantile 
city, and to carry on the most extensive and richest commerce of 
any in the north of Europe. 

The rising greatness of Amsterdam was favoured by the un- 
fortunate siege and capture of Antwerp by the Duke of Parma; 
and the competition of the extraordinary industry and persever- 
ing exertions of the Hollanders not only prevented Antwerp 
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from recovering her commerce, but gave a severe blow to the 
foreign trade of almost all the other Hanse towns. 

The subsequent decline of the trade of Amsterdam itself was 
caused partly by the low profits arising from home competition 
and abundance of capital; partly by excessive taxation, which 
raised the price of the necessaries of life; but more than either, 
perhaps, by the progress of other nations possessing greater 
natural advantages, and being able, even with inferior skill, 
industry, and capital, beneficially to carry on much of that trade 
which had before fallen almost exclusively into the hands of the 
Dutch. 

As early as 1669 and 1670, when Sir William Temple was in 
Holland, the effects of abundance of capital and domestic com- 
petition were such that most of the foreign trades were losing 
ones, except the Indian, and that none of them gave a profit of 
more than two or three per cent. 1 In such a state of things 
both the power and the will to save must be greatly diminished. 
The capital must have been either stationary or declining, or at 
the best very slowly progressive. In fact, Sir William Temple 
gives it as his opinion that the trade of Holland had for some 
years passed its meridian, and begun sensibly to decay. 8 Sub- 
sequently, when the progress of other nations was still more 
marked, it appeared from undoubted documents that most of 
the trades of Holland, as well as its fisheries, had decidedly fallen 
off, and that no branch of its commerce had retained its former 
vigour, except the American and African trades, and that of the 
Rhine and Maese, which are independent of foreign power and 
competition. 

In 1669, the whole population of Holland and West Frieze- 
land was estimated by John de Witt at 2,400,000.° In 1778, 
the population of the seven provinces was estimated only at 
2,000,000; 4 and thus, in the course of above a hundred years, 
the population, instead of increasing, as is usual, had greatly 
diminished. 

In all these cases of commercial states, the progress of wealth 
and population seems to have been checked by one or more of 
the causes above mentioned, which must necessarily affect more 
or less the power of commanding the means of subsistence. 

Universally it may be observed that if, from any cause or 
causes whatever, the funds for the maintenance of labour in any 

’ Temple’s Works, vol. i. p. 69, fol. 1 Id. p. 67. 

* Interest of Holland, vol. i. p. 9. 

* Richesse de la Hollande, vol. ii. p. 349. 
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country cease to be progressive, the effective demand for labour 
will also cease to be progressive; and wages will be reduced to 
that sum which, under the existing prices of provisions, and the 
existing habits of the people, will just keep up, and no more than 
keep up, a stationary population. A state so circumstanced is 
under a moral impossibility of increasing, whatever may be the 
plenty of com, or however high may be the profits of stock in 
other countries . 1 It may indeed at a subsequent period, and 
under new circumstances, begin to increase again. If by some 
happy invention in mechanics, the discovery of some new 
channel of trade, or an unusual increase of agricultural wealth 
and population in the surrounding countries, its exports, of 
whatever kind, were to become unusually in demand, it might 
again import an increasing quantity of corn, and might again 
increase its population. But as long as it is unable to make 
yearly additions to its imports of food, it will evidently be unable 
to furnish the means of support to an increasing population; and 
it will necessarily experience this inability when, from the state 
of its commercial transactions, the funds for the maintenance of 
its labour become stationary or begin to decline. 

' !t js a curious (act. that among the causes of the decline of the Dutch 
trade. Sir William Temple reckons the cheapness of com, which, he says, 

has been for these dozen years, or more, general in these parts of Europe.” 
(Vot l. p. 69.) This cheapness, he says, impeded the vent of spices and 
other Indian commodities among the Baltic nations, by diminishing their 
power of purchasing. 
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CHAPTER X 

or SYSTEMS or AGRICULTURE AND COMMERCE COMBINED 

In a country the most exclusively confined to agriculture, some 
of its raw materials Mill always be worked up for domestic use. 
In the most commercial state, not absolutely confined to the walls 
of a town, some part of the food of its inhabitants, or of its 
cattle, will be drawn from the small territory in its neighbour- 
hood. But, m speaking of systems of agriculture and commerce 
combined, something much further than this kind of combina- 
tion is intended; and it is meant to refer to countries where the 
resources in land, and the capitals employed in commerce and 
manufactures, are both considerable and neither preponderating 
greatly over the other. 

A country so circumstanced possesses the advantages of both 
systems, while at the same time it is free from the peculiar evils 
which belong to each, taken separately. 

The prosperity of manufactures and commerce in any state 
implies at once that it has freed itself from the worst parts of the 
feudal system. It shows that the great body of the people are 
not in a state of servitude; that they have both the pow'er and 
the will to save; that when capital accumulates it can find the 
means of secure employment, and consequently that the govern- 
ment is such as to afford the necessary protection to property. 
Under these circumstances, it is scarcely possible that it should 
ever experience that premature stagnation in the demand for 
labour, and the produce of the soil, which at times has marked 
the history of most of the nations of Europe. In a country in 
which manufactures and commerce flourish, the produce of the 
soil will always find a ready market at home; and such a market 
is peculiarly favourable to the progressive increase of capital. 
But the progressive increase of capital, and particularly of the 
quantity and value of the funds for the maintenance of labour, 
is the great cause of a demand for labour, and of good com 
wages, while the high relative price of com, occasioned by the 
improved machinery and extended capital employed in manu- 
fact«r^~^'gether with the prosperity of foreign commerce 
ijbourer to exchange any given portion of his eam- 

I 
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ings in com for a large proportion both of domestic and foreign 
conveniences and luxuries. Even when the effective demand 
for labour begins to slacken, and the com wages to be reduced, 
still the high relative value of corn keeps up comparatively the 
condition of the labouring classes; and though their increase is 
checked, yet a very considerable body of them may still be well 
lodged and well clothed, and able to indulge themselves in the 
conveniences and luxuries of foreign produce. Nor can they 
ever be reduced to tire miserable condition of the people in those 
countries where, at the same time that the demand for labour 
is stationary, the value of com, compared with manufactures 
and foreign commodities, is extremely low . 

All the peculiar disadvantages therefore of a purely agri- 
cultural country are avoided by the growth and prosperity of 
manufactures and commerce. 

In the same manner it will be found that the peculiar disadvan- 
tages attending states merely manufacturing and commercial 
will be avoided by the possession of resources in land. 

A country which raises its own food cannot by any sort of 
foreign competition be reduced at once to a necessarily declining 
population. If the exports of a merely commercial country be 
essentially diminished by foreign competition, it may lose, in a 
very short time, its power of supporting the same number of 
people; but if the exports of a country which has resources in 
land be diminished, it will merely lose some of its foreign con- 
veniences and luxuries; and the great and most important of all 
trades, the domestic trade carried on between the towns and 
the country, will remain comparatively undisturbed. It may 
indeed be checked in the rate of its progress for a time by the 
want of the same stimulus ; hut there is no reason for its becom- 
ing retrograde; and there is no doubt that the capital thrown out 
of employment by the loss of foreign trade will not lie idle. It 
will find some channel in which it can be employed with advan- 
tage, though not with the same advantage as before; and will be 
able to maintain an increasing population, though not increasing 
at the same rate as under the stimulus of a prosperous foreign 
trade. 

The effects of home competition will in like manner be very 
different in the two states we are • : ” 

In a state merely manufacturin': v . ‘ 1 hnm f* 

petition and abundance of 
manufactured compared wi 
capital employed in 
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an increased quantity of food. In a country where there are 
resources in land this cannot happen; nnd though from improve- 
ments in machinery and the decreasing fertility of the new land 
taken into cultivation a greater quantity of manufactures will 
be given for raw produce, yet the inass of manufactures can 
never fall in value, owing to a competition of capital in this 
species of industry, unaccompanied by a correspondent com- 
petition of capital on land. 

It should also be observed that in a state the revenue of which 
consists solely in profits nnd wages, the diminution of profits and 
wages may greatly impair its disposable income. The increase 
in the amount of capital and in the number of labourers may in 
many cases not be sufficient to make up for the diminished rate 
of profits and wages. But where the revenue of the country 
consists of rents as well as profits and wages, a great part of what 
is lost in profits and wages is gained in rents, and the disposable 
income remains comparatively unimpaired. 

Another eminent advantage possessed by a nation which is 
rich in land as well as in commerce and manufactures, is, that 
the progress of its wealth and population is in a comparatively 
slight degree dependent upon the state and progress of other 
countries. A nation whose wealth depends exclusively on 
manufactures and commerce, cannot increase w ithout an increase 
in the raw products of the countries with which it trades; or 
taking away a share of what they have been in the habit of 
actually consuming, which will rarely be parted with; and thus 
the ignorance and indolence of others may not only be prejudicial 
but fatal to its progress. 

A country with resources in land can never be exposed 
to these inconveniences; and if its industry, ingenuity, and 
economy increase, its wealth and population will increase, what- 
ever may be the situation and conduct of the nations with which 
it trades. When its manufacturing capital becomes redundant, 
and manufactured commodities are too cheap, it will have no 
occasion to wait for the increasing raw products of its neighbours. 
The transfer of its own redundant capital to its own land will 
raise fresh products, against which its manufactures may be 
exchanged, and by the double operation of diminishing com- 
paratively the supply and increasing the demand, enhance their 
price. A similar operation, when raw produce is too abundant, 
will restore the level between the profits of agriculture and manu- 
factures. _ And upon the same principle the stock of the country 

’ »’*- -distributed through its various and distant provinces 
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prevail in society, it could never happen. With a view to tire 
individual interest, either of a landlord or farmer, no labourer 
can ever be employed on the soil who does not produce more 
than the value of his wages; and if these wages be not on an 
average sufficient to maintain a wife, and rear two children to 
tire age of marriage, it is evident that both the population and 
produce must come to a stand. Consequently, at the most 
extreme practical limit of population, the state of the land must 
be such as to enable the last employed labourers to produce 
the maintenance of as many, probably, as four persons. 

And it is happy for mankind that such are the laws of nature. 
If the competition for tire necessaries of life, in the progress of 
population, could reduce the whole human Tace to the necessity 
of incessant labour for them, man would be continually tending 
to a state of degradation; and all the improvements which had 
marked the middle stages of his career would be completely lost 
at the end of it; but, in reality, and according to the universal 
principle of private property, at the period when it will cease to 
answer to employ more labour upon the land, the excess of raw 
produce, not actually consumed by the cultivators, will, in the 
shape of rents, profits, and wages, particularly the first, bear 
nearly as great a proportion to the whole as at any previous 
period, and, at all events, sufficient to support a large part of 
the society living, either without manual labour, or employing 
themselves in modifying the raw materials of the land into the 
forms best suited to the gratification of man. 

When we refer, therefore, to the practical limits of population, 
it is of great importance to recollect that they must be always 
very far short of the utmost power of the earth to produce 
food. 

It is also of great importance to recollect that, long before this 
practical limit is attained in any country, the rate of the increase 
of population will gradually diminish. When the capital of a 
country becomes stationary from bad government, indolence, 
extravagance, or a sudden shock to commerce, it is just possible 
that the chedk to population may, in some degree, be sudden, 
though, in that case, it cannot take place without a considerable 
convulsion. But when the capital of a country comes to a stop 
from the continued progress of accumulation and the exhaustion 
of the cultivable land, both the profits of stock and the wages of 
labour must have heen gradually diminishing for a long period, 
till they are both ultimately so low as to afford no further 
encouragement to an increase of stock, and no further means for 
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the support of an increasing population. If we could suppose 
that the capital employed upon the land was, at all times, as great 
ns could possibly be applied with the same profit, and there were 
no agricultural improvements to save labour, it is obvious that, 
as accumulation proceeded, profits and wages would regularly 
fail, and the diminished rate in the progress of population would 
be quite regular. But practically this can never happen; and 
various causes, both natural and artificial, will concur to prevent 
this regularity, and occasion great variations at different times 
in the rate at which the population proceeds towards its final 
limit. 

In the first place, land is practically almost always under- 
stocked with capital. This arises partly from the usual tenures 
on which farms are held, which, by discouraging the transfer of 
capital from commerce and manufactures, leaves it principally 
to be generated on the land ; and partly from the very nature 
of much of the soil of almost all large countries, which is such 
that the employment of a small capital upon it may be little 
productive, while the employment of a large capital in draining, 
or in changing the character of the soil by a sufficient quantity 
of natural and artificial manures, may be productive in a high 
degree ; and partly also from the circumstance that after every fall 
of profits and wages there will often be room for the emplownent 
of a much greater capital upon the land than is at the command 
of those who, by being in the actual occupation of farms, can 
alone so employ it. 

Secondly; improvements in agriculture. If new and superior 
modes of cultivation be invented, by which not only the land is 
better managed, but is worked with less labour, it is obvious that 
inferior land may be cultivated at higher profits than could be 
obtained from richer land before; and an improved system of 
culture, with the use of better instruments, may .for n long period, 
more than counterbalance the tendency of an extended cultiva- 
tion and a great increase of capital to yield smaller proportionate 
returns. 

Thirdly; improvements m manufactures. When by increased 
skill and the invention of improved machinery in manufactures 
otic man becomes capable of doing as much as eight or ten could 
before, it is well known that, from the principle of home com- 
petition and the consequent great increase of quantity, the prices 
of such manufactures will greatly fall; and, as far as they include 
the iwcv-'.arich and accustomed conveniences of labourers and 
farmers, they mutt lend to diminish that portion of the alue of 
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the whole produce which is consumed necessarily on^ the land, 
and leave a larger remainder. From this larger remainder may 
be drawn a higher rate of profits, notwithstanding the increase 
of capital and extension of cultivation. 

Fourthly; the prosperity of foreign commerce. If from a 
prosperous foreign commerce our labour and domestic com- 
modities rise considerably in price, while foreign commodities 
are advanced comparatively very little, an event which is very 
common, it is evident that the farmer or labourer will be able 
to obtain the tea, sugar, cottons, linens, leather, tallow, timber, 
etc., which he stands in need of, for a smaller quantity of com 
or labour than before ; and this increased power of purchasing 
foreign commodities will have precisely the same effect, m 
allowing the means of an extended cultivation without a fall of 
profits, as the improvements in manufactures just referred to. 

Fifthly; a temporary increase in the relative price of jaw 
produce from increased demand. Allowing, what is certainly 
not true, that a rise in the price of raw produce will, after a 
certain number of years, occasion a proportionate rise in labour 
and other commodities; yet, during the time that the price of 
raw produce takes the lead, it is obvious that the profits of 
cultivation may increase under an extended agriculture and a 
continued accumulation of capital. And these intervals, it 
should be observed, must be of infinite importance in the 
progress of the wealth of a landed nation, particularly with 
reference to the causes of deficient capital upon the land before 
mentioned. If the land, for the most part, generates the new 
capital which is employed in extending its cultivation ; and if the 
employment of a considerable capital for a certain period will 
often put land in such a state that it can be cultivated afterwards 
at comparatively little expense; a period of high agricultural 
profits, though it may last only eight or ten years, may often be 
the means of giving to a country what is equivalent to a fresh 
quantity of land. 

Though it is unquestionably and necessarily true, therefore, 
that the tendency of a continually increasing capital and extend- 
ing cultivation is to occasion a progressive fall both of profits 
' ,r ’d wages; yet the causes above enumerated are evidently 

* A rise, which is occasioned exclusively by the increased quantity of 
labour which may be required in the progress of society to raise a given 
quantity of com on the last land taken into cultivation, must, of course, 
be peculiar to raw produce, and will not be communicated to those com- 
modities in the production of which there is no increase of labour. 
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sufficient to account for great and long irregularities in this 
progress. 

We. see, in consequence, in all the states of Europe, great 
variations at different periods in the progress of their capital 
and. population. After slumbering for years in a state almost 
stationary, some countries have made a sudden start, and have 
begun increasing at a rate almost approaching to that of new 
colonies. Russia and parts of Prussia have afforded instances of 
this kind, and have continued this rate of progress after the 
accumulation of capital and the extension of cultivation had 
been proceeding with great rapidity for many years. 

From the operation of the same causes we have seen similar 
variations in our own country. About the middle of last century 
the interest of money was at 3 per cent.; and we may conclude 
that tlie profits of stock were nearly in proportion. At that 
time, as far as can be collected from the births and marriages, the 
population was increasing but slowly. From 1720 to 1750, a 
period of 30 years, the increase is calculated to have been only 
about 900,000 on a population of 5, 565, 000. 1 Since this period 
it cannot be doubted that the capital of the country has been 
prodigiously enlarged and its cultivation very greatly extended; 
yet, during the last twenty years, we have seen the interest of 
money at above 5 per cent., with profits in proportion ; and, from 
1000 to 1811, an increase of population equal to 1,200,000 on 
9,287,000, a rate of increase about two and a half times as great 
as at the former period. 

But, notwithstanding these causes of irregularity in the pro- 
gress of capital and population, it is quite certain that they 
cannot reach their necessary practical limit but by a very 
gradual process. . Before the accumulation of capital comes to a 
s op irom necessity, the profits of stock must, for a long time, 
ave been so low as to afford scarcely any encouragement to an 
excess of saving above expenditure: and before the progress of 
population is finally stopped the real wages of labour must have 
een gradually diminishing till, under the existing habits of 
ie people, they could only support such families as would just 
'cep up, and no more than keep up, the actual population. 

appears then, that it is the union of the agricultural and 
ommcrcial systems, and not either of them taken separately, 
iat is calculated to produce the greatest national prosperity; 
at a country with an extensive and rich territory, the cultiva- 
lon ot which is stimulated by improvements in agriculture. 
Population Abstracts, Preliminary Observations, table, p, ixv. 
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manufactures, and foreign commerce, has such various and 
abundant resources that it is extremely difficult to say when 
they will reach their limits. That there is, however, a limit, 
which, if the capital and population of a country continue 
increasing, they must ultimately reach and cannot pass: and 
that this limit, upon the principle of private property, must be far 
short of the utmost power of the earth to produce food. 
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CHAPTER XI 

Or CORN-LAWS — BOUNTIES UrON EXPORTATION 

It has been observed that some countries, with gTeat resources 
in land, and an evident power of supporting a greatly increased 
population from their own soil, have yet been in the habit of 
importing large quantities of foreign corn, and have become 
dependent upon other states for a great part of their supplies. 

The causes which may lead to this state of things seem to be 
chiefly the following: 

First; any obstacles which the laws, constitution, and customs 
of a country present to the accumulation of capital on the land 
which do not apply with equal force to the increasing employ- 
ment of capital in commerce and manufactures. 

In every state in which the feudal system has prevailed there 
are law's and customs of this kind, which prevent the free 
division and alienation of land like other property, and render 
the preparations for an extension of cultivation often both 
very difficult and very expensive. Improvements in such 
countries are chiefly carried on by tenants, a large part of whom 
have not leases, or at least leases of any length; and though their 
wealth and respectability have of late years very greatly 
increased, yet it is not possible to put them on a footing with 
enterprising owners, and to give them the same independence, 
and the same encouragement to employ their capitals with spirit, 
as merchants and manufacturers. 

Secondly; a system of direct or indirect taxation, of such a 
nature as to throw a weight upon the agriculture of a country, 
which is either unequal, or, from peculiar circumstances, can be 
better borne by commerce and manufactures. 

It is universally allowed that a direct tax on corn grown at 
home, if not counterbalanced by a corresponding tax on the 
importation of it, might be such as to destroy at once the cultiva- 
tion of grain, and make a country import the whole of its con- 
sumption; and a partial effect of the same kind would follow if, 
by a system of indirect taxation, the general price of labour were 
raised and yet by means of drawbacks on home and foreign 
commodities, by an abundance of colonial produce, and by those 
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peculiar articles , 1 the demand for which abroad would not be 
much affected by the increase of price, the value of the %vho!e of 
the exports, though not the quantity, might admit of increase. 

Thirdly; improved machinery, combined with extensive 
capital and a very advantageous division of labour. 

If in any country, by means of capital and machinery, one man 
be enabled to do the work of ten, it is quite obvious that before 
the same advantages are extended to other countries a rise in the 
price of labour will but very little interfere with the power of 
selling those sorts of commodities in the production of which the 
capital and machinery are so effectively applied. It is quite true 
that an advance in the necessary wages of labour, which increases 
the expense of raising corn, may have the same effect upon many 
commodities besides corn: and if there were no others, no 
encouragement would be given to the importation of foreign 
grain, as there might be no means by which it could be purchased 
cheaper abroad. But a large class of the exportable commodities 
of a commercial country are of a different description. They are 
either articles in a considerable degree peculiar to the country' and 
its dependencies, or such as have been produced by superior 
capital and machinery, the prices of which are determined rather 
by domestic than foreign competition. All commodities of this 
kind will evidently be able to support without essential injury' an 
advance in the price of labour, some permanently, and others 
for a considerable time. The rise in the price of the commodity' 
so occasioned, or rather the prevention of that fall which would 
otherwise have taken place, may always indeed have the effect of 
decreasing in some degree the quantity of the commodity 
exported: but it by no means follows that it will diminish the 
whole of its bullion value in the foreign country, which is precisely 
what determines the bullion value, and generally the quantity of 
the returns. If cottons in this country were now to fall to half 
their present price, we should undoubtedly export a greater 
quantity than we do at present; but I very much doubt whether 
we should export double the quantity, at least for many years, 
and yet we must do this to enable us to command as much foreign 
produce as before. In this case, as in numerous others of the 
same kind, quantity and value go together to a certain point, 
though not at an equal pace; but, beyond this point, a further 
increase of quantity only diminishes the whole value produced, 
and the amount of the returns that can be obtained for it. 

1 A rise in the price of labour in China would certainly increase the 
returns which it receives for its teas. 
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It is obvious then that a country, notwithstanding a high 
comparative price of labour and of materials, may easily stand a 
competition with foreigners in those commodities to which it can 
apply a superior capital and machinery with great effect; 
although such a price of labour and materials might give an 
undisputed advantage to foreigners in agriculture and some other 
sorts of produce, where the same saving of labour cannot take 
place. Consequently such a country may find it cheaper to 
purchase a considerable part of its supplies of grain from abroad 
with its manufactures and peculiar products than to grow the 
whole at home. 

If from all or any of these causes a nation becomes habitually 
dependent on foreign countries for the support of a considerable 
portion of its population, it must evidently be subjected, while 
such dependence lasts, to some of those evils which belong to a 
nation purely manufacturing and commercial. In one respect, 
indeed, it will still continue to have a great superiority. It will 
possess resources in land which may be resorted to when its 
manufactures and commerce, either from foreign competition or 
any other causes, begin to fail. But, to balance this advantage, 
it will be subjected, during the time that large importations are 
necessary, to much greater fluctuations in its supplies of com 
than countries wholly manufacturing and commercial. The 
demands of Holland and Hamburgh may be known with con- 
siderable accuracy by the merchants who supply them. If they 
increase, they increase gradually; and, not being subject from 
year to year to any great and sudden variations, it might be safe 
and practicable to make regular contracts for the average 
quantity wanted. But it is otherwise with such countries as 
England and Spain. Their wants are necessarily very variable, 
from the variableness of the seasons; and if the merchants were 
to contract with exporting countries for the quantity required in 
average years, two or three abundant seasons might ruin them. 
They must necessarily wait to see the state of the crops in each 
year in order safely to regulate their proceedings; and though it 
is certainly true that it is only the deficiency from the average 
crop, and not the whole deficiency, which may be considered 
altogether in the light of a new demand in Europe ; yet the 
largeness and previous uncertainty of this whole deficiency, the 
danger of making contracts for a stated quantity annually, and 
the greater chance of hostile combinations against large and 
warlike states, must greatly aggravate the difficulties of pro- 
curing a steady supply; and if it be true that unfavourable 
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seasons are not unfrequently general, it is impossible to conceive 
that they should not occasionally be subject to great variations 
of price. _ 

It has been sometimes stated that scarcities are partial, r.ot 
general, and that a deficiency in one country is always compen- 
sated by a plentiful supply in others. But this seems to be 
quite an unfounded supposition. In the evidence brought 
before the Committee of the House of Commons in 1814, relating 
to the corn-laws, one of the corn merchants being asked whether 
it frequently happened that crops in the country bordering upon 
the Baltic failed when they failed here, replied, “ When crops 
are unfavourable in one part of Europe, it generally happens that 
they are more or less so in another.” 1 If any person will take the 
trouble to examine the contemporaneous prices of com in the 
different countries of Europe for some length of time, he will be 
convinced that the answer here given is perfectly just. In the 
last hundred and fifty years, above twenty will be found in 
which the rise of prices is common to France and England, 
although there was seldom much intercourse between them m 
the trade of com: and Spain and the Baltic nations, as far as 
their prices have been collected, appear frequently to have 
shared in the same general deficiency. Even within the last 
five years, two have occurred, the years 1S11-1S12 and 1816- 
1817, in which, with extraordinary high prices in this country, 
the imports have been comparatively inconsiderable; which can 
only have arisen from those scarcities having been general over 
the greatest part of Europe. 

Under these circumstances let us suppose that two million 
quarters of foreign grain were the average quantity annually 
wanted in this country, and suppose, at the same time, that a 
million quarters were deficient from a bad season; the whole 
deficiency to be supplied would then be three millions. 

If the scarcity were general in Emope, it may fairly be con- 
cluded that some states would prohibit the export of their corn 
entirely, and others tax it very highly; and if we could obtain a 
million or fifteen hundred thousand quarters, it is probably as 
much as we could reasonably expect. We should then, how- 
ever, _ be two millions or fifteen hundred thousand quarters 
deficient. On the other hand, if we had habitually grown our 
consumption, and were deficient a million of quarters from 

bad season, it is scarcely probable that, notwithstanding a 

eneral scarcity, we should not be able to obtain three or four 

1 Report, p. 93, 
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hundred thousand quarters in consequence of our advanced 
prices; particularly if the usual prices of our corn and labour 
v'cre higher than in the rest of Europe. And in this case the 
sum of our whole deficiency would only be six or seven hundred 
thousand quarters, instead of fifteen hundred thousand or two 
millions of quarters. If the present year (1816-17) had found 
11s in a state in which our growth of corn had been habitually 
far short of our consumption, the distresses of the country would 
have been dreadfully aggravated. 

To provide against accidents of this kind, and to secure a more 
abundant and, at the time, a more steady supply of grain, a 
system of corn-laws has been recommended, the object of which 
is to discourage by duties or prohibitions the importation of 
foreign com, and encourage by bounties the exportation of corn 
of home growth. 

A system of this kind was completed in our own country in 
1688, 1 the policy of which has been treated of at some length by 
Adam Smith. 

In whatever way the general question may be finally decided, 
it must be allowed by all those who acknowledge the efficacy of 
the great principle of supply and demand that the line of argu- 
ment taken by the author of the Wealth of Nations against the 
system is essentially erroneous. 

He first states that, whatever extension of the foreign market 
can be occasioned by the bounty, must in every particular year 
be altogether at the expense of the home market, as every bushel 
of com which is exported by means of the bounty, and which 
would not have been exported without the bounty, would have 
remained in the home market to increase the consumption and 
to lower the price of that commodity. 2 

In this observation he evidently misapplies the term market. 
Because, by selling a commodity lower, it is easy to get rid of a 
greater quantity of it, in any particular market, than would 
have gone off otherwise, it cannot justly be said that by this 
process such a market is proportionally extended. Though the 
removal of the two taxes mentioned by Adam Smith as paid on 
account of the bounty would certainly increase the power of the 
lower classes to purchase, yet in each particular year the consump- 
tion must ultimately be limited by thepopulation,andtheincrease 

1 Though the object here stated may not have been the specific object 
at the law of 1688, it is certainly the object lot which the system has been 
subsequently recommended. 

* Vol. ii. b. iv. 0 . 5- 
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of consumption from the removal of these taxes would by no 
be sufficient to give the same encouragement to cultivation .' 
addition of the foreign demand. If the price of British co ^ 
the home market rise in consequence of the bounty befot 
price of production is increased (and an immediate ns , 
distinctly acknowledged by Adam Smith) it is an unanswen - 
proof that the effectual demand for British com is extends y 
it; and that the diminution of demand at home, whatever it n * > 
be, is more than counterbalanced by the extension of dema 
abroad. . , 

Adam Smith goes on to say that the tv.o taxes paid by 1 
people on account of the bounty, namely, the one to the govern 
ment to pay this bounty, and the other paid in the advance 
price of the commodity, must either reduce the subsistence Oi the 
labouring poor, or occasion an augmentation in their pecuniary 
wages proportioned to that in the pecuniary price of tbeir 
subsistence. So far as it operates in the one way it must reduce 
the ability of the labouring poor to educate and bring up their 
children, and must so far tend to restrain the population of the 
country. So far as it operates in the other, it must reduce the 
ability of the employers of the poor to employ so great a number 
as they otherwise might do, and must so far tend to restrain the 
industry of the country. 

It will be readily allowed that the tax occasioned by the bounty 
will have the one or the other of the effects here contemplated; 
but it cannot be allowed that it will have both. Yet it is 
observed that, though the tax which that institution imposes 
upon the whole body of the people be very burdensome to those 
who pay it, it is of very little advantage to those who receive it. 
This is surely a contradiction. If the price of labour rise in 
proportion to the price of wheat, as is subsequently asserted, 
how is the labourer rendered less competent to support a family? 
If the price of labour do not rise in proportion to the price of 
wheat,- how is it possible to maintain that the landlords and 
farmers are not able to employ more labourers on their land? 
Yet in this contradiction the author of the Wealth of Nations has 
had respectable followers; and some of those who have agreed 
with him in his opinion that corn regulates the prices of labour, 
and of all other commodies, still insist on the injury done to the 
labouring classes of society by a rise in the price of com, and the 
benefit they would derive from a fall. 

The main argument however which Adam Smith adduces 
against the bounty is, that as the money price ^^T-^ggulates 
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that of all other home-made commodities, the advantage to the 
proprietor from the increase of money price is merely apparent 
and not real; since what he gains in his sales he must lose in 
his purchases. 

This position, though true to a certain extent, is by no means 
true to the extent of preventing the movement of capital to or 
from the land, which is the precise point in question. The 
money price of corn in a particular country is undoubtedly by 
far the most powerful ingredient in regulating the price of labour 
and of all other commodities; but it is not enough for Adam 
Smith’s position that it should be the most powerful ingredient; 
it must be shown that, other causes remaining the same, the price 
of every article will rise and fall exactly in proportion to the price 
of com, and this is very far from being the case. Adam Smith 
himself excepts all foreign commodities; but when we reflect 
upon the vast amount of our imports, and the quantity of 
foreign articles used in our manufactures, this exception alone 
is of the greatest importance. Wool and raw hides, two most 
important materials of home growth, do not, according to Adam 
Smith’s own reasonings (Book I. c. xi. p. 363, et seq.), depend 
much upon the price of com and the rent of land; and the prices 
of flax, tallow, and leather are of course greatly influenced by 
the quantity we import. But -woollen cloths, cotton and linen 
goods, leather, soap, candles, tea, sugar, etc., which are compre- 
hended in the above-named articles, form almost the whole of 
the clothing and luxuries of the industrious classes of society. 

It should be further observed that in all countries, the industry 
of which is greatly assisted by fixed capital, the part of the price 
of the wrought commodity which pays the profits of such capital 
will not necessarily rise in consequence of an advance in the price 
of corn, except as it requires gradual renovation; and the advan- 
tage derived from machinery which has been constructed before 
the advance in the price of labour w ill naturally last for some 
years. 

In the case also of great and numerous taxes on consumption, 
a rise or fall in the price of com, though it would increase or 
decrease that part of the wages of labour which resolves itself 
into food, evidently would not increase or decrease that part 
which is destined for the payment of taxes. 

It cannot then be admitted as a general position that the 
money price of corn in any country is a just measure of the real 
value of silver in that country’. But all these considerations, 
though of great weight to the owners of land, will not influence 
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an increase of supple. Undoubtedly the profits of trade in any 
particular branch of industry can never lout remain higher than 
m others; but how are they lowered except by the influx of 
capital occasioned by these high profits? It never can be a 
national object permanently to increase the profits of any par- 
ticular set of dealers. The national object is the increase of supply; 
but this, object cannot be attained except by previously increas- 
ing the profits of these dealers, and thus determining a greater 
quantity of capital to this particular employment. The ship- 
owners and sailor, of Great Britain do not make greater profits 
now than they did before the Navigation Act; but the object 
of the nation was not to increase the profits of ship-owners and 
sailors, but the quantity of shipping and seamen; and this could 
not be done but by n law which, by increasing the demand for 
them, raised the profits of the capital before employed in this 
way, and determined a greater quantity to flow into the same 
channel. The object of a nation in the establishment of a 
bounty is, not to increase the profits of the fanners or the tents 
of the landlords, but to determine a greater quantity of the 
national capital to the land, and consequently to increase 
supply; and though, in the case of an advance in the price 
of corn from an increased demand, the rise of wages, the rise of 
rents, and the fall of silver tend, m some degree, to obscure our 
view of the subject; yet we cannot refuse to acknowledge that 
the real price of corn varies during periods sufficiently long to 
affect the determination of capital, or we shall be reduced to 
the dilemma of owning that no possible degree of demand can 
encourage the growth of corn. 

It must be allowed then that the peculiar argument relating to 
the nature of corn brought forward by Adam Smith upon this 
occasion cannot be maintained, and that a bounty upon the 
exportation of com must enlarge the demand for it and en- 
courage its production in the same manner, if not in the same 
degree, as a bounty upon the exportation of any other com- 
modity. 

But it has been urged further, that this increased production of 
corn must necessarily occasion permanent cheapness; and a 
period of considerable length, during the first 64 years of the last 
century, while a bounty was in full operation in this country, 
has been advanced as a proof of it. In this conclusion, how ever, 
it may be reasonably suspected that an effect in its nature 
temporary, though it may be of some duration, has been 
mistaken for one which is permanent. 
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According to the theory o! demand and supply, the bounty 
might be expected to operate in the following manner: 

It is frequently stated in the Wealth of Nations that a great 
demand is followed by a great supply; a great scarcity by a great 
plenty; an unusual dearness by an unusual cheapness. A great 
and indefinite demand is indeed generally found to produce a 
supply more than proportioned to it. This supply as naturally 
occasions unusual cheapness; but this cheapness, when it comes, 
must in its turn check the production of the commodity; and 
this check, upon the same principle, is apt to continue longer 
than necessary, and again to occasion a return to high prices. 

This appears to be the manner in which a bounty upon the 
exportation of com, if granted under circumstances favourable 
to its efficiency, might be expected to operate, and this seems to 
have been the manner in which it really did operate in the only 
instance where it has been fairly tried. 

Without meaning to deny the concurrence of other causes, or 
attempting to estimate the relative efficiency of the bounty, it 
is impossible not to acknowledge that, when the growing price of 
com was, according to Adam Smith, only 28 shillings a quarter, 
and the corn-markets of England were as low as those of the 
continent, a premium of five shillings a quarter upon exportation 
must have occasioned an increase of real price, and given en- 
couragement to the cultivation of grain. But the changes pro- 
duced in the direction of capital to or from the land will always 
be slow. Those who have been in the habit of employing their 
stock in mercantile concerns do not readily turn it into the 
channel of agriculture; and it is a still more difficult and slower 
operation to withdraw capital from the soil to employ it in 
commerce. For the first 25 years after the establishment of the 
bounty in this country the price of com rose 2 or 3 shillings in 
the quarter; but owing probably to the wars of William and 
Anne, to bad seasons, and a scarcity of money, capital seems to 
have accumulated slowly on the land, and" no great surplus 
growth was effected. It was not till after the peace of Utrecht 
that the capital of the country began in a marked manner to 
increase; and it is impossible that the bounty should not gradu- 
ally have directed a larger portion of this accumulation to the 
land than would otherwise have gone to it. A surplus growth, 
and a fall of price for thirty or forty years, followed. 

It noil be said that this period of low prices was too long to be 
occasioned by a bounty, even according to the theory just laid 
down. This is perhaps true, and in all probability the period 
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would have been shorter if the bounty alone had operated ; but 
in this case other causes powerfully combined with it. 

The fall in the price of British com was accompanied by a fall 
of prices on the continent. Whatever were the general causes 
which produced this effect in foreign countries, it is probable that 
they were not wholly inoperative in England. At all events 
nothing could be so powerfully calculated to produce cheapness, 
and to occasion a slow return to high prices, as a considerable 
surplus growth, which was unwillingly received, and only at 
low prices, by other nations. When such a surplus growth had 
been obtained, some time would necessarily be required to 
destroy it by cheapness, particularly as the moral stimulus of 
the bounty would probably continue to act long after the fall of 
prices had commenced. If to these causes we add that a marked 
fall in the rate of interest, about the same time, evinced an 
abundance of capital, and a consequent difficulty of finding a 
profitable employment for it; and consider further the natural 
obstacles to the moving of capital from the land; we shall see 
sufficient reason why even a long period might elapse without 
any essential alteration in the comparative abundance and 
cheapness of com. 

Adam Smith attributes this cheapness to a rise in the value of 
silver. The fall in the price of com which took place in France 
and some other countries about the same time might give some 
countenance to the conjecture. But the accounts we have lately 
had of the produce of the mines during the period in question 
does not sufficiently support it; and it is much more probable 
that it arose from the comparative state of peace in which 
Europe was placed after the termination of the wars of Louis 
XIV., which facilitated the accumulation of capital on the land 
and encouraged agricultural improvements. 

With regard to this country, indeed, it is observed by Adam 
Smith himself, that labour 1 and other articles were rising; a fact 
very unfavourable to the supposition of an increased value of the 
precious metals. Not only the money price of com fell, but its 
value relative to other articles was lowered, and this fall of 
relative value, together with great exportations, dearly pointed 
to a relative abundance of com, in whatever way it might be 
occasioned, as the main cause of the facts observed, rather than 

1 It is certainly a very remarkable fact, that although Adam Smith re- 
peatedly states, in the most distinct manner, that labour alone is the true 
measure of the value of silver and of all other commodities, he should sup- 
pose that silver was rising at the very time when he says the money price 
of labour was rising. There cannot be a more decided contradiction. 
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a scarcity of silver. This great fall in the British corn-market, 
particularly during the ten years from 1740 to 1750, accompanied 
by a great fall in the continental markets, owing in some degree 
perhaps to the great exportations of British com, especially 
during the years 1748, 1749, and 1750, must necessarily have 
given some check to its cultivation, while the increase of the real 
price of labour must at the same time have given a stimulus to 
the increase of population. The united operation of these two 
causes is exactly calculated first to diminish, and ultimately to 
destroy a surplus of com; and as, after 1764, the wealth and 
manufacturing population of Great Britain increased more 
rapidly than those of her neighbours, the returning stimulus to 
agriculture, considerable as it was, arising almost exclusively 
from a home demand, was incapable of producing a surplus; 
and not being confined, as before, to British cultivation, owing 
to the alteration in the corn-laws, was inadequate even to effect 
an independent supply. Had the old corn-laws remained in full 
force, we should still probably have lost our surplus growth, 
owing to the causes above mentioned, although, from their 
restrictive clauses, we should certainly have been nearer the 
growth of an independent supply immediately previous to the 
scarcity of iSoo. 

It is not therefore necessary, in order to object to the bounty, 
to say with Adam Smith that the fall in the price of com which 
took place during the first half of the last century must have 
happened in spite of the bounty, and could not possibly have 
happened in consequence of it. We may allow, on the contrary, 
what I think we ought to allow according to all general principles, 
that the bounty, when granted under favourable circumstances, 
is really calculated, after going through a period of dearness, to 
produce the surplus and the cheapness which its advocates 
promise; 1 but according to the same general principles we must 
allow that this surplus and cheapness, from their operating at 
once as a check to produce and an encouragement to population, 
cannot be for any great length of time maintained. 

The objection then to a bounty on com, independently of the 
objections to bounties in general, is, that when imposed under the 


to force the cultivation'of poorer land, 
l * would have a tendency to raise the price ot com; but 
wav'is'ivSon! fIP finence that rise oi price naturally occasioned in this 
matter ef flrt ^t cou ? taract ® d by improvements in agriculture. As a 
Sntu™ 1 1 alIo ' ned that, during tbs period of the last 

Cultivation °° ra Was fallme ‘ Inore laad must have been taken into 
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most favourable circumstances it cannot produce permanent 
cheapness: and if it be imposed under unfavourable circum- 
stances; that is, if an attempt be made to force exportation by 
an adequate bounty at a time when the country does not fully 
grow its own consumption; it is obvious not only that the tax 
necessary for the purpose must be a very heavy one, but that 
the effect will be absolutely prejudicial to the population, and 
the surplus growth will be purchased by a sacrifice very far 
beyond its worth. 

But notwithstanding the strong objections to bounties on 
general grounds, and their inapplicability in cases which are not 
unfrequent, it must be acknowledged that, while they are 
operative, that is, while they produce an exportation which 
would not otherwise have taken place, they unquestionably 
encourage an increased growth of com in the countries in which 
they are established, or maintain it at a point to which it would 
not otherwise have attained. 

Under peculiar and favourable circumstances a country might 
maintain a considerable surplus growth for a great length of time, 
with an inconsiderable increase of the growing price of com: 
and perhaps little or no increase of the average price, including 
years of scarcity . 1 If from any period during the last century, 
when an average excess of growth for exportation had been 
obtained by the stimulus of a bounty, the foreign demand for our 
com had increased at the same rate as the domestic demand, our 
surplus growth might have become permanent. After the 
bounty had ceased to stimulate to fresh exertions, its influence 
would by no means be lost. For some years it would have 
given the British grower an absolute advantage over the foreign 
grower. This advantage would of course gradually diminish: 
because it is the nature of all effectual demand to be ultimately 
supplied, and oblige the producers to sell at the lowest price they 
can afford consistently with the general rate of profits. But, 
after having experienced a period of decided encouragement, the 
British grower would find himself in the habit of supplying a 
larger market than his own upon equal terms with his com- 
petitors. And if the foreign and British markets continued to 
extend themselves equally, he would continue to proportion his 
supplies to both; because, unless a particular increase of demand 

1 The average price is different from the growing price. Years of 
scarcity, which must occasionally occur, essentially affect the average 
price; and the growth of a surplus quantity of corn, which tends to pre- 
vent scarcity, wilt tend to lower this average, and make it approach nearer 
to the growing price. 
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were to take place at home, he could never withdraw his foreign 
supply without lowering the price of his whole crop; and the 
nation would thus be m possession of a constant store for years 
of scarcity. 

But even supposing that by a bounty, combined with the 
most favourable state of prices in other countries, a particular 
state could maintain permanently an average excess of growth 
for exportation, it must not of course be imagined that its 
population would not still be checked by the difficulty of procuring 
subsistence. It would indeed be less exposed to the particular 
pressure arising from years of scarcity; but in other respects it 
would be subject to the same checks as those already described 
m the preceding chapters; and whether there was an habitual 
exportation or not, the population would be regulated by the real 
w ®S e ® labour, and would come to a stand when the necessaries 
wh ch these wages could command were not sufficient under 
the actual habits of the people, to encourage an increase of 
numbers. ° 
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CHAPTER XII 

or CORN-tAWS — RESTRICTIONS UPON IMPORTATION 

The laws which prohibit the importation of foreign grain, though 
by no means unobjectionable, are not open to the same objections 
ns bounties, and must be allowed to be adequate to the object 
they have in view — the maintenance of an independent supply. 
A country with landed resources which determines never to 
import com but when the price indicates an approach towards a 
scarcity, will necessarily, in average years, supply its own wants. 
Though we may reasonably therefore object to restrictions upon 
the importation of foreign corn, on the grounds of their tending 
to prevent the most profitable employment of the national capital 
and industry, to check population, and to discourage the export 
of our manufactures; yet we cannot deny their tendency to 
encourage the growth of com at home, and to procure and 
maintain an independent supply. A bounty, it has appeared, 
sufficient to make it answer its purpose in forcing a surplus 
growth, would, in many cases, require so very heavy a direct tax, 
and would bear so large a proportion to the whole price of the 
corn, as to make it in some countries next to impracticable. 
Restrictions upon importation impose no direct tax upon the 
people. On the contrary, they might be made, if it were thought 
advisable, sources of revenue to the government, and they can 
always, without difficulty, be put in execution, and be made 
infallibly to answer their express purpose of securing, in average 
years, a sufficient growth of corn for the actual population. 

We have considered, in the preceding chapters, the peculiar 
disadvantages which attend a system either almost exclusively 
agricultural or exclusively commercial, and the peculiar advan- 
tages which attend a system in which they are united and flourish 
together. It has further appeared that, in a country with great 
landed resources, the commercial population may, from particular 
causes, so far predominate as to subject it to some of the evils 
which belong to a state purely commercial and manufacturing, 
and to a degree of fluctuation in the price of com greater than is 
found to take place in such a state. It is obviously possible, by 
restrictions upon the importation of foreign com, to maintain a 
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balance between the agricultural and commercial classes. The 
question is not a question of the efficiency or inefficiency of the 
measure proposed, but of its policy or impolicy. The object can 
certainly be accomplished, but it may be purchased too dear ; and 
to those who do not at once reject all inquiries on points of this 
kind, as impeaching a principle which they hold sacred, the 
question, whether a balance between the agricultural and com- 
mercial classes of society, which would not take place naturally, 
ought, under certain circumstances, to be maintained artificially, 
must appear to be a most important practical question. 

One of the objections to the admission of the doctrine that 
restrictions upon importation are advantageous is, that it cannot 
possibly be laid down as a general rule that every state ought to 
raise its own com. There are some states so circumstanced that 
the rule is clearly and obviously inapplicable to them. 

In the first place, there are many states which have made some 
figure in history', the territories of which have been perfectly 
inconsiderable compared with their main town or towns, and 
utterly incompetent to supply the actual population with food. 
In such communities, what is called the principal internal trade 
of a large state, the trade which is carried on between the towns 
and the country, must necessarily be a foreign trade, and the 
importation of foreign com is absolutely necessary to their exist- 
ence. They may be said to be bom without the advantage of 
land, and to whatever risks and disadvantages a system merely 
commercial and manufacturing may be exposed, they have no 
power of choosing any other. All that they can do is to make 
the most of their own situation, compared with the situation of 
their neighbours, and to endeavour by superior industry, skill, 
and capital to make up for so important a deficiency. In these 
efforts, some states of which we have accounts have been wonder- 
fully successful; but the reverses to which they have been sub- 
ject have been almost as conspicuous as the degree of their 
prosperity compared with the scantiness of their natural 
resources. 

Secondly, restrictions upon the importation of foreign com are 
evidently not applicable to a country which, from its soil and 
climate, is subject to very great and sudden variations in its 
home supplies, from the variations of the seasons. A country so 
circumstanced will unquestionably increase its chance of a steady 
supply of grain by opening as many markets for importation 
and exportation as possible, and this will probably be true even 

'"'gh other countries occasionally prohibit or tax the exports 
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of their grain. The peculiar evil to which such a country is 
subject can only be mitigated by encouraging the freest possible 
foreign trade in corn. 

Thirdly, restrictions upon importation are not applicable to a 
country which has a very barren territory, although it may be of 
some extent. An attempt fully to cultivate and improve such a 
territory by forcibly directing capital to it would probably, under 
any circumstances, fail; and the actual produce obtained in this 
way might be purchased by sacrifices which the capital and 
industry of the nation could not possibly continue to support. 
Whatever advantages those countries may enjoy which possess 
the means of supporting a considerable population from their own 
soil, such advantages are not within the reach of a state so cir- 
cumstanced. It must either consent to be a poor and inconsider- 
able community, or it must place its chief dependence on other 
resources than those of land. It resembles in many respects 
those states which have a very small territory; and its policy, 
with'regard to the importation of corn, must of course be nearly 
the same. 

In all these cases there can be no doubt of the impolicy of 
attempting to maintain a balance between the agricultural and 
commercial classes of society which would not take place 
naturally. 

Under other and opposite circumstances, however, this 
impolicy is by no means so clear. 

If a nation possesses a large territory consisting of land of an 
average quality, it may without difficulty support from its own 
soil a population fully sufficient to maintain its rank in wealth 
and power among the countries with which it has relations either 
of commerce or of war. Territories of a certain extent must ulti- 
mately in the main support their own population. As each 
exporting country approaches towards that complement of 
wealth and population to which it is naturally tending, it will 
gradually withdraw the com which for a time it had spared to 
its more manufacturing and commercial neighbours, and leave 
them to subsist on their own resources. The peculiar products 
of each soil and climate are objects of foreign trade which can 
never, under any circumstances, fail. But food is not a peculiar 
product; and the country which produces it in the greatest 
abundance may, according to the laws which govern the progress 
of population, have nothing to spare for others. An extensive 
foreign trade in com beyond what arises from the variableness of 
the seasons in different countries isratheratemporaryand inciden- 
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tal trade, depending chiefly upon the different stages of improve- 
ment which different countries may have reached, and on other 
accidental circumstances, than a trade which is in its nature 
permanent, and the stimulus to which will remain in the progress 
of society unabated. In the wildness of speculation it has been 
suggested (of course more in jest than in earnest) that Europe 
ought to grow its com m America, and devote itself solely to 
manufactures and commerce, as the best sort of division of the 
labour of the globe. But even on the extravagant supposition 
that the natural course of things might lead to such a division 
of labour for a time, and that by such means Europe could raise 
a population greater than its lands could possibly support, the 
consequences ought justly to be dreaded. It is an unquestion- 
able truth that it must answer to every territorial state, in its 
natural progress to wealth, to manufacture for itself, unless the 
countries from which it had purchased its manufactures possess 
some advantages peculiar to them besides capital and skill. But 
when upon this principle America began to withdraw its corn 
from Europe and the agricultural exertions of Europe were 
inadequate to make up for the deficiency, it would certainly be 
felt that the temporary advantages of a greater degree of wealth 
and population (supposing them to have been really attained) 
had been very dearly purchased by a long period of retrograde 
movements and miser}’. 

If then a country be of such a size that it may fairly be expected 
finally to supply its own population with food; if the population 
which it can thus support from its own resources in land be such 
as to enable it to maintain its rank and power among other 
nations; and further, if there be reason to fear not only the final 
withdrawing of foreign corn used for a certain time, which might 
be a distant event, but the immediate effects that attend a great 
predominance of a manufacturing population, such as increased 
unhealthiness, increased turbulence, increased fluctuations in the 
price of com, and increased variableness in the wages of labour; 
it may not appear impolitic artificially to maintain a more equal 
balance between the agricultural and commercial classes by re- 
stricting the. importation of foreign com, and making agriculture 
keep pace with manufactures. 

Thirdly, if a country be possessed of such a soil and climate 
that the variations in its annual growth of com are less than in 
,, most other countries, this may be an additional reason for admit- 
ting the policy of restricting the importation of foreign corn. 

''--Tories are very different in the degree of variableness to 
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which their annual supplies are subject; and though it is un* 
questionably true that if all were nearly equal in this respect, 
and the trade in com really free, the steadiness of price in a 
particular state would increase with an increase in the number 
of the nations connected with it by the commerce of grain; yet 
it by no means follows that the same conclusion will hold good 
when tne premises are essentially different; that is, when some 
of the countries taken into the circle of trade are subject to very 
great comparative variations in their supplies of grain, and when 
this defect is aggravated by the acknowledged want of real 
freedom in the foreign trade of com. 

Suppose, for instance, that the extreme variations above and 
below the average quantity of corn grown were in England } and 
in France J-, a free intercourse between the two countries would 
probably increase the variableness of the English markets. And 
if, in addition to England and France, such a country as Bengal 
could be brought near, and admitted into the circle — a country in 
which, according to Sir George Colcbrook, rice is sometimes sold 
four times as cheap in one year as in the succeeding without 
famine or scarcity; 1 and whcrc,notwithstanding the frequency of 
abundant harvests, deficiencies sometimes occur of such extent 
as necessarily to destroy a considerable portion of the popula- 
tion ; it is quite certain that the supplies both of England and 
France would become very much more variable than before the 
accession. 

In point of fact, there is reason to believe that the British Isles, 
owing to the nature of their soil and climate, are peculiarly free 
from great variations in their annual produce of grain. If we 
compare the prices of corn in England and France from the 
period of the commencement of the Eton tables to the beginning 
of the revolutionary war, we shall find that in England the highest 
price of the quarter of wheat of 8 bushels during the whole of 
that time was £3 15s. 6 Id. (in 1648), and the lowest price £1 ss. id. 
(in 1743)5 while in France the highest price of the septier was 
62 francs 78 centimes (in 1662), and the lowest price 8 francs 89 
centimes (in 171S). 2 In the one case the difference is a little 
above 3} times, and in the other very nearly 7 times. In the 
English tables, during ten or twelve years, only two instances 
occur of a variation amounting to as much as 3 times; in the 
French tables, during periods of the same length, one instance 

1 Husbandry of Bengal, p. to8. Note. He observes in the text of the 
same page that the price of corn fluctuates much more than in Europe. 

1 Garmcr’s edition of the Wealth of Nations, vol ii. table, p. 18S. 
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occurs of a variation of 4 times or above. These variations 
may, perhaps, have been aggravated by a want of freedom in the 
internal trade of corn, but they are strongly confirmed by the 
calculations of Turgot, which relate solely to variations of pro- 
duce, without reference to any difficulties or obstructions in its 
free transport from one part of the country to another. 

On land of an average quality he estimates the produce at 
seven sep tiers the arpent in years of great abundance; and three 
septiers the arpent in years of great scarcity; while the medium 
produce he estimates at five septiers the arpent, 1 These calcula- 
tions he conceives are not far removed from the truth; and pro- 
ceeding on these grounds he observes that, in a very abundant 
year, the produce will be five months above its ordinary con- 
sumption, and in a very scarce year as much below. These 
variations are, I should think, much greater than those which 
take_ place in this country, at least if we may judge from prices, 
particularly as in a given degree of scarcity in the two countries 
there is little doubt that, from the superior riches of England, 
and the extensive parish relief which it affords to the poorer 
classes in times of dearth, its prices would rise more above the 
usual average than those of France. 

If we look to the prices of wheat in Spain during the same 
period, we shall find, in like manner, much greater variations 
than in England. In a table of the prices of the fanega of wheat 
in the market of Seville from 1675 to 1764 inclusive, published 
in the Appendix to the Bullion Report, the highest price is 48 
reals vellon (in 1677), and the lowest price 7 reals vellon (in 1720), 
a difference of nearly seven times ; and in periods of ten or twelve 
years the difference is, in two or three instances, as much as four 
times. In another table, from 1788 to 1792 inclusive, relating to 
the towns of Old Castille, the highest price in 1790 was 109 reals 
vellon the fanega, and in 1792 the lowest was only 16 reals vellon 
the fanega. In the market of Medina del Rio Seco, a town of 
the kingdom of Leon, surrounded by a very fine corn country, 
the price of the load of four fanegas of wheat was, in Slay, 1800, 
100 reals vellon, and in May, 1804, 600 reals vellon, and these 
were both what are called law prices, as compared with the highest 
prices of the year. The difference would be greater if the high 
prices were compared with the low prices. Thus, in 1799, the 
low price of the four fanegas was 88 reals vellon, and in 1804 the 

1 CEuvres de Turgot, tom. vi. p. 143. Edit. 1808. 
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high price of the four fanccas w.*.*, G;o re tU \ ellon — a difference 
of above seven time =; in so short a ptriod ns sn vtar*. 

In Spain, foreign corn is freely ndrmtnd: >et tin vnri ition of 
price, in the towns of Andalusia, a province adjoining t! c £ ca, 
nnd penetrated by the nur (fund dquivcr. though not -o greet 
as those just mentioned, seem io slum tint the coast'; of the 
Mediterranean by no means furnish verv steads supplies It is 
Known, indeed, that Sp un is the principal competitor of I'.nglnnd 
m the purchase of pram in the Baltic; nnd as it is quite certain 
that v hat may be c, lied the mowing or usual pruc of corn in 
Spiin is much lower thin in I.ngl >nd, it follows th tt the differ- 
ence between the prices of plentiful and scene stars must be 
eery considerable. 

I have not the means of nsee rt.ainm? the v nrations in the sup- 
plies and prices of the norii.ern nations. 1 hey are, however, 
occasionally great, ns it is well Known that some of tluse coun- 
tries arc at tunes subject to very severe scarcities. But the 
instances already produced arc sufficient to show that n country 
which is advantageous!) circumstanced with rtgnrd to the steadi- 
ness of its home supplies may rather diminish than mcrcisc this 
steadiness by uniting its intercuts with a countrv less favourably 
circumstanced m this respect, find this steadiness v ill unques- 
tionably be still further diminished if the country which is the 
mostv.ariablc in its supplies is allowed to inundate the other with 
its crops when they arc abundant, while n reserves to itself 
the privilege of retaining them in a period of slight scarcity, 
"hen its commercial neighbour happens to be in the greatest 
want. 1 

, If a nation be possessed of a territory? not only of suffi- 
cient extent to maintain under its actual cultivation a popula- 
tion adequate to a state of the first rank, but of sufficient 
unexhausted fertility to allow of a very great increase of popula- 
tion, such a circumstance would of course make the measure of 
restricting the importation of foreign com more applicable to it. 

_ A country which, though fertile and populous, had been cul- 
tivated nearly to the utmost, would have no other means of 
increasing its population than by the admission of foreign corn. 
But the British Isles show at present no symptoms whatever of 
this species of exhaustion. The necessary accompaniments of a 
territory worked to the utmost are very low profits and interest, 

’ These two circumstances essential!} change the premises on which the 
question of a free importation, as applicable to a particular state, must 
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a very slack demand for labour, low wages, and a stationary 
population. Some of these symptoms may indeed take place 
without an exhausted territory; but an exhausted territory 
cannot take place without all these symptoms. Instead, how- 
ever, of such symptoms, we have seen in this country, during the 
twenty years previous to 1S14, a high rate of profits and interest, 
a very great demand for labour, good wages, and an increase of 
population more rapid, perhaps, than during any period of our 
previous history. The capitals which were laid out in bringing 
new land into cultivation, or improving the old, must necessarily 
have yielded good returns, or, under the actual rate of general 
profits, they would not have been so employed : and although it 
is strictly true that, as capital accumulates upon the land, its 
profits must ultimately diminish ; yet owing to the increase of 
agricultural skill, and other causes noticed in a former chapter, 
these two events do not by any means always keep pace with 
each other. _ Though they must finally unite and terminate the 
career of their progress together, they are often, during the course 
of their progress, separated for a considerable time and at a con- 
siderable distance. In some countries, andsome soils,the quantity 
of capital which can be absorbed before any essential diminution 
of profits necessarily takes place is so great that its limit is not 
easily calculated ; and certainly, when we consider what has been 
actually done in some districts of England and Scotland, and 
compare it with what remains to be done in other districts, we 
must allow that no near approach to this limit has yet been made. 
On account of the high money price of labour, and of the materials 
of agricultural capital, occasioned partly by direct and indirect 
taxation, and partly, or perhaps chiefly, by the great prosperity 
of our foreign commerce, 1 new lands cannot be brought into 
cultivation, nor great improvements made on the old, without a 
high money price of grain ; but these lands, when they have been 
so brought into cultivation, or improved, have by no means 
turned out unproductive. The quantity and value of their 
produce have borne a full and fair proportion to the quantity 
of capital and labour employed upon them; and they were culti- 


restrictions upon the importation of grain, however absurdly 
severe could permanently maintain our corn and labour at a much higher 
price than in the rest of ^Europe, if such restrictions were essentially tc 
interfere with the prosperity of our foreign commerce. When the monei 
price of labour ishigh in any country, or, what is the same thing, when th 
value of money is low, nothing can prevent it from going out to find V 
level but some comparative advantages, cither natural or acquired, whit 
enable such country to maintain the abundance of its exports, notwit 
standing the high money price of its labour. 
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vated with great advantage both to individuals and the state as 
long as the same, or nearly the same, relations between the value 
of produce and the cost of production, which prompted this 
cultivation, continued to exist. 

In such a state of the soil, the British empire might unques- 
tionably be able not only to support from its own agricultural 
resources its present population, but double and, in time, per- 
haps, even treble the number; and consequently a restriction 
upon the importation of foreign corn, which might be thought 
greatly objectionable in a country which had reached nearly 
the end of its resources, might appear in a very different light 
in a country capable of supporting from its own lands a very 
great increase of population. 

But it will be said that, although a country may be allowed to 
be capable of maintaining from its own soil not only a great, but 
an increasing population, yet, if it be acknowledged that, by 
opening its ports for the free admission of foreign corn, it may 
be made to support a greater and more rapidly increasing popula- 
tion, it is unjustifiable to go out of our way to check this ten- 
dency, and to prevent that degree of wealth and population 
which would naturally take place. 

This is unquestionably a powerful argument; and granting 
fully the premises, it cannot he answered upon the principles of 
political economy solely. I should say, however, that if it could 
be clearly ascertained that the addition of wealth and population 
so acquired would subject the society to a greater degree of un- 
certainty in its supplies of corn, greater fluctuations in the wages 
of labour, greater unhealthiness and immorality owing to a larger 
proportion of the population being employed in manufactories, 
and a greater chance of long and depressing retrograde move - 
nients occasioned by the natural progress of those countries 
from which corn had been imported ; I should have no hesitation 
in considering such wealth and population as much too dearly 
purchased. The happiness of a society is, after all, the legitimate 
end even of its wealth, power, and population. It is certainly 
true that with a view to the structure of society most favourable 
to this happiness, and an adequate stimulus to the production of 
wealth from the soil, a very considerable admixture of commercial 
und manufacturing population with the agricultural is absolutely 
necessary; but there is no argument so frequently and obviously 
fallacious as that which infers that what is good to a certain ex- 
tent is good to any extent; and though it will be most readily 
admitted that, in a large landed nation, the evils which belong 
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to the manufacturing nnd commercial system are much more 
than counterbalanced by its advantages, as long as it is sup- 
ported by agriculture; yet, in reference to the effect of the excess 
rsluch is not so supported, it may fairly be doubled whether the 
evils do not decidedly predominate. 

It. is observed by Adam Smith, that the "capital which is 
acquired to any country by commerce and manufactures is all a 
very uncertain and precarious possession, till some part of it has 
been secured and realised in the cultivation and improvement of 
its lands.” 1 


It is remarked in another place, that the monopoly of the 
colony trade, by raising the rate of mercantile profit, discourages 
the improvement of the soil, and retards the natural increase of 
that great original source of revenue — the rent of land. 2 

Ivovv it is certain that, at no period, have the manufactures, 
commerce and colony trade of the country been in a state to 
absorb so much capital as during the twenty years ending with 
nU ‘ I™ tbo year 1 ' 6 4 t0 tbe peace of Amiens, it is generally 
allowed that the commerce and manufactures of the country 
increased faster than its agriculture, and that it became gradually 
more and more dependent on foreign com for its support, 
oince the peace of Amiens the state of its colonial monopoly and 
its manufactures has been such as to demand an usual quantity 
, lr „ ca P, Ua !\ and the peculiar circumstances of the subsequent 
ar, the high freights and insurance, and the decrees of Buona- 
P‘ r e, t ladnot , ren dered the importation of foreign com ex- 
np ™ difficult and expensive, we should at this moment, 
t0 aI1 p neral principles, have been in the habit of 
„ t p P a mUC1 ! ar S er P ort i° n °f our population upon it, than 
cmm^ f n P n0d of our hist ory. The cultivation of the 

Drorenf d f Je ln a very fJifferent state from what it is at 

hdve i ? one t ^ 10Se great improvements would 

-' land for^I) 1 P ? C ? W £ lch may be said to have purchased fresh 

peace or acc-f C r a r ° f price Can des W And tbe 

Sially bofh" of different kinds, might have curtailed 
and destroved nrT colonial and manufacturing advantages, 

itself on ?he d soi1 ° Ur Ca P ital before had s P rcad 

a i ml > anQ , bec °me national property. 

: ' e Poetical restrict, n ns thrown in the way of import- 

’ » f gn TT during the war li a vt> forced our steam-engines 
and own colonial monopoly to cultivate our I nds. Tnd those 
very causes which, according to Adam Smith, tend to draw 

Vol. ii. b. i,i. c. 4, p. 137. > VoJ. ii. b . iv . c . 8 , p . 495 . 
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capital from agriculture, and would certainly have so drawn it if 
we could have continued to purchase foreign com at the market 
prices of France and Holland, have been the means of giving such 
a spur to our agriculture, that it has not only kept pace with a 
very rapid increase of commerce and manufactures, but has 
recovered the distance at which it had for many years been left 
behind, and now marches with them abreast. 

But restrictions upon the importation of foreign com in a 
country which has great landed resources, not only tend to 
spread every commercial and manufacturing advantage pos- 
sessed, whether permanent or temporary, on the soil, and thus, 
in the language of Adam Smith, secure and realise it; but also 
tend to prevent those great oscillations in the progress of 
agriculture and commerce, which are seldom unattended with 
evil. 

It is to be recollected, and it is a point of great importance to 
keep constantly in our minds, that the distress which has been 
experienced among almost all classes of society from the sudden 
fall of prices, except as far as it has been aggravated by the 
state of the currency, has been occasioned by natural , not 
artificial causes. 

There is a tendency to an alternation in the rate of the pro- 
gress of agriculture and manufactures in the same manner as 
there is a tendency to an alternation in the rate of the progress of 
food and population. In periods of peace and uninterrupted 
trade, these alternations, though not favourable to the happiness 
and quiet of society, may take place without producing material 
evil; but the intervention of war is always liable to give them a 
force and rapidity that must unavoidably produce a convulsion 
on tire state of property. 

The war that succeeded to the peace of Amiens found us 
dependent upon foreign countries for a very considerable portion 
of our supplies of com; and we now grow our own consumption, 
notwithstanding an unusual increase of population in the interval. 
This great and sudden change in the state of our agriculture 
could only have been effected by very high prices occasioned by 
an inadequate home supply and the great expense and difficulty 
of importing foreign com. But the rapidity with which this 
change has been effected must necessarily create a glut in the 
market as soon as the home growth of com became fully equal or 
a little in excess above the home consumption: and, aided only 
by a small foreign importation, must inevitably occasion a very 
sudden fall of prices. If the ports had continued open for the 
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free importation of foreign com, there can be little doubt that the 
price of corn m 1815 would have been still considerably lower. 
This low price of com, even jf by means of lowered rents our 
present state of cultivation could be in a great degree preserved, 
must give such a check to future improvement, that if the ports 
were to continue open, we should certainly not grow a sufficiency 
at home to keep pace with our increasing population; and at the 
end of ten or twelve years we might be found by a new war in the 
same state that we were at the commencement of the present. 
We should then have the same career of high prices to pass 
through, the same excessive stimulus to agriculture 1 followed by 
the same sudden and depressing check to it, and the same enor- 
mous loans borrowed with the price of wheat at 90 or 100 
shillings a quarter, and the monied incomes of the landholders 
and industrious classes of society nearly in proportion, to be paid 
when wheat is at 50 or 60 shillings a quarter, and the incomes of 
the landlords and industrious classes of society greatly reduced 
a state of things which cannot take place without an excessive 
aggravation of the difficulty of paying taxes, and particularly 
that invariable monied amount which pays the interest of thf 
national debt. 

On the other hand a country which so restricts the importations 
of foreign com as on an average to grow its own supplies, and to 
import merely in periods of scarcity, is not only certain of spread- 
ing ev ery invention in manufactures and every peculiar advantage 
it may possess from its colonies or general commerce on the land, 
and thus of fixing them to the spot and rescuing them from 
accidents; but is necessarily exempt from those violent and 
distressing convulsions of property which almost unavoidably 
arise from the coincidence of a general war and an insufficient 
home supply of com. 

If the late war had found us independent of foreigners for our 
average consumptjon, not even our paper currency could have 
made the prices of our corn approach to the prices which were 
at one time experienced 1 And if we had continued, during the 


the the cvidcnc « before the House of Lords (Reports, p 49), 

, « , fl Vfi ln ^' ranc; alone on a quarter of com were greater by 

it anne^fM^t 811 tb , an m l8l < Without any artificial interference, the®, 
of price th 1 aloIle may occa sion unavoidably a prodigious increase 

had S? 5 to ,K Ir Tool< ' (High and Low Prices, p 215), if the last war 
h ,, a < ., t ’ rov ' th beyond our consumption, we should have 
wall he y different set of phenomena connected with prices H 

the e,r“«U ?°, n exa nimation that the prices of our com led the way 
xc.ss and diminution of our paper currency, rather than followed. 
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course of the contest, independent of foreign supplies, except in 
an occasional scarcity, it is impossible that the growth of our own 
consumption, or a little above it, should have produced at the 
end of the war so universal a feeling of distress. 

The chief practical objection to which restrictions on the im- 
portation of com are exposed is a glut from an abundant harvest, 
which cannot be relieved by exportation. And in the considera- 
tion of that part of the question which relates to the fluctuations 
of prices this objection ought to have its full and fair weight. 
But the fluctuation of prices arising from this cause has some- 
times been very greatly exaggerated. A glut which might 
essentially distress the farmers of a poor country, might be com- 
paratively little felt by the farmers of a rich one; and it is 
difficult to conceive that a nation with an ample capital, and 
not under the influence of a great shock to commercial confidence, 
as this country was in 1815, would find much difficulty in re- 
serving the surplus of one year to supply the wants of the next 
or some future year. It may fairly indeed be doubted whether, 
in such a country as our own, the fall of price arising from this 
tu USC T? uW be ?° S"»t as that which would be occasioned by 
e sudden pouring in of the supplies from an abundant crop in 
'urope, particularly from those states which do not regularly 
export com. If our ports were always open, the existing laws 
0 r ranee would still prevent such a supplv as would equalise 
prices ; and French com would only come in to us in considerable 
quantises in years of great abundance, when we were the least 
likely to want it, and when it was most likely to occasion a glut. 1 

ut if the fall of price occasioned in these two ways would not 
pe essentially different, as it is quite certain that the rise of price 
| n £¥ rs general scarcity would be less in those countries which 
labitually grow their own supplies: it must be allowed that the 
range qf variation will be the least wider such a system of 
res notions as, without preventing importation when prices are 
sun/t” 2 SeCUre °rdinary years ajgrowth equal to the con- 

Jf this P ri “s oi corn could never havefbeen either so high or so low 
1 Almo« SS li 11 ?,' diminution had not taken |>lacc. . » 

a h the com merchants who cave their evidence before the 
likely to^be ¥ tlle - two houses in 1S14 soemetJ fully aware of ibc J°^ 
open to receiv? it' 0116 ^ ^ 011 abundant cropjin Europe if our po 

¥ the sixth number of the Westminster Review, in which pro- 
mt: Treat \ au upon the necessary effect oivthe com la" s m 

highest mrrr¥?V 0nS m the P rice of com, a table, said to be 
fc 1 mercantile authority, is given of the average prices of wheat at 
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One objection however to systems of restriction must always 
remain. They are essentially unsocial. I certainly think that, 
in reference to the interests of a particular state, a restriction 
upon the importation of foreign com may sometimes be advan- 
tageous; but I feel still more certain that in reference to the 
interests of Europe in general the most perfect freedom of trade 
in corn, as well as in every’ other commodity, would be the most 
advantageous. Such a perfect freedom, however, could hardly 
fail to be followed by a more free and equal distribution of 
capital, which, though it would greatly advance the riches and 
happiness of Europe, would unquestionably render some parts 
of it poorer and less populous than they are at present; and their 
is little reason to expect that individual states will ever consent 


Rotterdam for each of the ten years ending with 1824. The purpose *? r 
ij tt j j table is produced is to show the average price of wheat in 
Holland during these ten years; but it incidentally shows that, even m 
tiouand, which m many respects must be peculiarly favourable to steady 
prices, ji free trade in com can by no means secure them. 

yea J. l8l 2 > the price per last of 86 Winchester bushels was 574 
^jilders, and m 1824, it was only 147 guilders; a difference of nearly four 
V™?' Durm S the same period of ten years the greatest variation w the 
r3 ? e P£ ice °f c ^ch year m England was between 94s. gd. t which was the 
GJPj* lSx ?» a™* 43s 9 d., which was the price m 1822 (Appendix to Mr. 

loohe 5 work on High and Low Pnces. Table xii. p. ti) — a difference 
snort ot 2ji! 

r P w^nI e F Ca f tC< J °y, cr and ovcr again, apparently without the slightest 
f ° that . the frccd a m at the trade m com would infallibly 

the possibility of a scarcity. The writer of the article Corn 
iff . v ". » c i !“ pplc , me i , . t th ° Encyclopaedia Britannica goes so far as 

olentv’ constantly found that when the crops of one country fail, 
food mrtflvorM “r othe ' °- uarter - • • ■ There is always abundance of 
our nmhiuit ld ‘ 7 m,ay 3 Mutant plenty, we have only to lay aside 
wdsdom h if 2 nd re ,? trl £ t ‘ ons ' and cease to counteract the benevolent 
- , rovidencc. The same kind of language is repeated in the 

mc cIt V o ldVer,ed t0: « there be a bad harvest » it is said, "in 
the t U a , G ° 0 . d one ln another, and the surplus produce of 

the t ( th , e deficiency of the former,” etc., etc. Now there arc 

dieted hTtiT Sf believing that these statements arc decidedly contra- 
true and if ‘ cnI ?6 6d experience. In the first place, it they were 
wSd Of a f! era3 P len ‘y alluded to were only prevented by the 

hi , trade m corn . we should necessarily see a great rise of prices 

glance ^the’?riSF t '> mP0ranC .i <1S vdth a S” 53 * f:dI in others; but a slight 
last 1 Jr fl£ r ‘ c ! i s .o f . cor u.;n the countries of the commercial world for the 
that on the rLi. tun . e c w "! De suffic) ent to convince any impartial person 
same neriods whSt?'.** 1 ?/ 6 , ls . a , v T 5 " remarkable sympathy ot prices at the 
Statements ’ absolutely inconsistent with the truth of the above 
all travellers who have paid any attention to the 
different omnitHi.?^? 1 ?!?. at sa me sort of weather often prevails in 
N,! at the slm , s tlrae - The peculiar and excessive heats of 
of lo.Tjv aununcr not only prevailed generally over the greatest part 
PrifesT’^y eve \ to Amcri “ Mr. Toole! On H^h and 

Present Smte’ o?P?h !, a <1 ” 0t “ l a Passage trom Mr. Lowe’s work on the 
tfcularlv tbfI C «SL En ?« a 3 ? d * m ^ falch he observes that “ The Public, pap 
ttcularly the untravcUed part of the public, are hardly aware of the simi- 
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to sacrifice the wealth within their own confines to the wealth 
of the world. 

It is further to be observed, that, independently of more direct 
regulations, taxation alone produces a system of discourage- 
ments and encouragements which essentially interferes with the 
natural relations of commodities to each other; and as there is 
no hope of abolishing taxation, it may sometimes be only by a 
further interference that these natural relations can be restored. 

A perfect freedom of trade therefore is a vision which it is to 
be feared can never be realised. But still it should be our object 
to make as near approaches to it as we can. It should always be 
considered as the great general rule. And when any deviations 
from it are proposed, those who propose them are bound clearly 
to make out the exception. 

larity of temperature prevailing throughout what may he called the corn- 
country of Europe, we mean Great Britain, Ireland, the north of France, the 
Netherlands, Denmark, the north-west of Germany, and in some measure 
Poland and the north-east of Germany.” He then goes on to state in- 
stances of scarcity in different countries of Europe at the same time. And 
in the justness of these remarks, on the prevalence of a general similarity of 
seasons in Europe withm certain latitudes, Mr. Tooke says he perfectly 
concurs. Many of the corn-merchants examined before the Committees of 
the two Houses, both in 1814 and 1821, expressed similar opinions; and 
1 do not recollect a single instance of the opinion that good and bad harvests 
generally balance each other in different countries being stated by any 
person who bad been in a situation to observe the facts. Such statements, 
therefore, must be considered as mere assertions quite unsupported by 
the least shadow of proof. 

I am very far however from meaning to say that the circumstance of 
different countries having often an abundance or deficiency of com at the 
same time, though it must prevent the possibility of steady prices, is a 
decisive reason against the abolition or alteration of the corn-laws. The 
most powerful of all the arguments against restrictions is their unsocial 
tendency, and the acknowledged injury which they must do to the interests 
of the commercial world in general. The weight of this argument is in- 
creased rather than diminished by the numbers which may suffer from 
scarcity at the same time. And at a period when our ministers arc most 
laudably setting an example of a more liberal system of commercial policy, 
it would be greatly desirable that foreign nations should not have so 
marked an exception as our present corn-laws to cast in our teeth. A 
duty on importation not too high, and a bounty nearly such as was recom- 
mended by Mr. Ricardo, would probably be best suited to our present 
situation, and best secure steady prices. A duty on foreign com would 
resemble the duties laid by other countries on our manufactures as objects 
of taxation, and would not in the same manner impeach the principles 
of free trade. 

But whatever system we may adopt, it is essential to a sound deter- 
mination, and highly useful in preventing disappointments, that ail the 
arguments both for and against corn-laws should be thoroughly and im- 
partially considered; and it is because on a calm, and, as far as I can 
judge, an impartial review of the arguments of this chapter, they still 
appear to me of weight sufficient to deserve such consideration, and not as 
a kind of protest against the abolition or change ot the corn-laws, that I 
republish them in another edition, 
jcoa 
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CHAPTER XIII 

OF INCREASING WEALTH, AS IT AFFECTS THE CONDITION OF THE 

POOR 

The professed object of Adam Smith’s Inquiry is the Nature and 
Causes of the Wealth of Nations. There is another, however, still 
more interesting, which he occasionally mixes with it — the 
causes which affect the happiness and comfort of the lower orders 
of society, which in every nation form the most numerous class. 
These two subjects are, no doubt, nearly connected; but the 
nature and extent of this connection, and the mode in which 
increasing wealth operates on the condition of the poor, have not 
been stated with sufficient correctness and precision. 

Adam Smith, in his chapter on the wages of labour, considers 
every increase in the stock or revenue of the society as an 
increase in the funds for the maintenance of labour; and having 
before laid down the position that the demand for those who live 
by wages can only increase in proportion to the increase of the 
funds for the payment of wages, the conclusion naturally follows, 
that every increase of wealth tends to increase the demand for 
labour and to improve the condition of the lower classes of 
society . 1 

Upon a nearer examination, however, it will be found that the 
funds for the maintenance of labour do not necessarily increase 
with the increase of wealth, and very rarely increase in proportion 
to it; and that the condition of the lower classes of society does 
not depend exclusively upon the increase of the funds for the 
maintenance of labour, or the power of supporting a greater 
number of labourers. 

Adam Smith defines the wealth of a state to be the annual 
produce of its land and labour. This definition evidently includes 
manufactured produce as well as the produce of the land. Now, 
upon the supposition that a nation, from a peculiar situation and 
circumstances, was unable to procure an additional quantity of 
tood, it is obvious that the produce of its labour would not 
necessarily come to a stand, although the produce of its land or 
ns power of importing com were incapable of further increase, 
it the materials of manufactures could be obtained either at 

1 Vol. i. book. i. c. 8. 
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home or from abroad, improved '.kill and machinery mic*ht work 
them up to 0 greatly increased amount with the same number 
of bands, nnd even the number of bands might be considerably 
increased by on increased taste for manufacture':, comp ired with 
war nnd menial ‘service, and by the employment consequently 
of a greater proportion of the whole population in manufactur- 
ing and comment! it labour. 

That such a ease docs not frequently occur will be most readily 
allowed. It is not only bower cr possible, but forms the specific 
limit to the increase of papulation in the natural progress of 
cultivation, with which limit, the limit to the further progress of 
wealth is obviously not contemporary. But though cases of this 
kind do not often occur, because thc-e limits are seldom reached; 
yet approximations to them are constantly taking plate, and m 
the usual progress of improvement the increase of wealth nnd 
capital is rarely accompanied with a proportionately increased 
power of supporting an additional number of labourers. 

Some ancient nations, which, areording to the accounts we 
have received of them, possessed but nn inconsiderable quantity 
of manufacturing nnd commercial capital, appear to have culti- 
vated their lands highly by means of nn agrarian division of 
property, nnd were unquestionably very populous. In such 
countries, though full of people already, there would evidently 
be room for a very gnat increase of capital and riches; but, 
allowing all the weight that is in any degree probable to the 
increased production or importation of food occasioned by the 
stimulus of additional capital, there would evidently not be room 
for a proportionate increase of the means of subsistence. 

If we compare the early slate of our most flourishing European 
kingdoms with their present state, we shall find this conclusion 
confirmed almost universally by experience. 

Adam Smith, in treating of the different progress of opulence 
in different nations, says, that England, since the time of Eliza- 
beth, has been continually advancing in commerce and manu- 
factures. He then adds, “ The cultivation and improvement of 
the country has no doubt been gradually advancing. But it 
seems to have followed slowly and at a distance the more rapid 
progress of commerce and manufactures. The greater part of 
the country' must probably have been cultivated before the reign 
of Elizabeth, and a very great part of it still remains unculti- 
vated, and the cultivation of the far greater part is much inferior 
to what it might be.” 1 The same observation is applicable to 
1 Vol. ii l»ook iv c 4, p 133. 
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most of the other countries of Europe. The best land would 
naturally be the first occupied. This land, even with that sort 
of indolent cultivation and great waste of labour which parti- 
cularly marked the feudal times, would be capable of supporting 
a considerable population ; and on the increase of capital, the 
increasing taste for conveniences and luxuries, combined with 
the decreasing power of production in the new land to be taken 
into cultivation, would naturally and necessarily direct the 
greatest part of this new capital to commerce and manufactures, 
and occasion a more rapid increase of wealth than of population. 

The population of England accordingly in the reign of Eliza- 
beth appears to have been nearly five millions, which would not 
be very far short of the half of what it is at present (1S11); but 
when we consider the very' great proportion which the products 
of commercial and manufacturing industry now bear to the 
quantity of food raised for human consumption, it is probably f 
very low estimate to say that the mass of wealth or the stock 
and revenue of the country must, independently of any change 
in the value of the circulating medium, have increased above 
four times. Few of the other countries in Europe have increased 
to the same extent in commercial and manufacturing wealth as 
England; but as far as they have proceeded in this career, all 
appearances clearly indicate that the progress of their general 
wealth has been greater than the progress of their means of sup- 
porting an additional population. 

That every increase of the stock or revenue of a nation cannot 
be considered as an increase of the real funds for the main- 
China. Ce ° f lab ° Ur a PP ear a striking light in the case of 

. Adam Smith observes, that China has probably lone been as 
rich as the nature of her laws and institutions will admit; but 
intimates that, with other laws and institutions, and if foreign 
commerce were held in honour, she might still be much richer. 

* 1 i f ai, ? f °r«g n commerce were held in great honour in 
tWW«T ldent aVr the great number of her labourers 
for labour > she mi S h t work up manufactures 

V f eat . a ™unt. It is equally evident that, 
from the great bulk of provisions and the prodigious extent of her 

^ retum ™porfsuc™uanrity 

Her immense amount t ^ t0 her ™ aas of subsistence. 
Mer immense amount of manufactures, therefore she would 
either consume at home, or exchanm. i ■ sne , . 

■’ll parts of the world «, 5 e for luxuries collected from 
- P 0t the " orld ‘ At P rcs ent the country appears to be 
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over-peopled compared with v hat its stork can employ, and no 
labour is spared in the production of food. An immense capital 
could not be employed in China in preparing manufactures for 
foreign trade, without altering this state of things, and taking oft 
some labourers from agriculture, v. Inch might have a tendency 
to diminish the produce of the country. Allowing, however, 
that tins would be made up, and indeed, more than made up, by 
the beneficial effects of improved skdl and economy of labour in 
the cultivation of the poorest lands, yet, as the quantity of sub- 
sistence could be hut little increased, the demand for manu- 
factures which would raise the price of labour, would necessarily 
be followed by a proportionate rise in the pnee of provisions, and 
the labourer would lie able to command but little more food than 
before. The country would, however, obviously be advancing 
in wealth; the exchangeable value of the annual produce of its 
land and labour would be annually augmented; vet the real 
funds for the maintenance of labour would be nearly stationary. 
The argument perhaps appears dearer when applied to China, 
because it is generally allowed that its wealth has been long 
stationary, and its soil cultivated nearly to the utmost. 1 

In nil these eases, it is not on account of any undue preference 
given to commerce and manufactures, compared with agriculture, 
that the effect just described takes place, but merely because the 
powers of the earth in the production of food have narrower 
limits than the skill and tastes of mankind in giving value to raw 
materials, and consequently in the approach towards the limits 
of subsistence there is naturally more room, and consequently 
more encouragement, for the increase of the one species of wealth 
than of the other. 

It must be allowed then, that the funds for the maintenance of 
labour do not necessarily increase with the increase of wealth, and 
very rarely increase in proportion to it. 

But the condition of the lower classes of society certainly does 
not depend exclusively upon the increase of the funds for the 
maintenance of labour, or the means of supporting more 
labourers. That these means form always a very powerful 
ingredient in the condition of the labouring classes, and the main 
ingredient in the increase of population, is unquestionable. 

1 How far this latter opinion is to be depended upon it is not very easy 
to say. Improved skill and a savins of labour would certainly enable the 
Chinese to cultivate some lands with advantage which they cannot cul- 
tivate now, but the more general use of horses, instead of men, might 
prevent this extended cultivation from giving any encouragement to an 
increase of people. 
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But, m the first place, the comforts of the lower classes of society 
do not depend solely upon food, nor even upon strict necessaries; 
and they cannot be considered as in a good state unless they 
have the command of some conveniences and even luxuries. 
Secondly, the tendency in population fully to keep pace with the 
means of subsistence must in general prevent the increase of 
these means from having a great and permanent effect in im- 
proving the condition of the poor. And, thirdly, the cause which 
has the most lasting effect in improving the situation of the lower 
classes of society depends chiefly upon the conduct and prudence 
of the individuals themselves, and is, therefore, not immediately 
and necessarily connected with an increase in the means of sub- 
sistence. ' 


With a view, therefore, to the other causes which affect the 
con ltion of the labouring classes, as well as the increase of the 
means of subsistence, it may be desirable to trace more parti- 
“ c mode in which increasing wealth operates, and to 
state both the disadvantages as well as the advantages with which 
it is accompanied. 0 

In the natural and regular progress of a country to a state of 
'I, e , h and P°Pulation, there are two disadvantages to 
• . , °" r er passes of society seem necessarily to be sub- 
, , ’ , ie first is, a diminished power of supporting children 

under the existing habits of the society with respect to the 

nrnnnS™ 5 °t Anc | the second > the employment of a larger 
hpa?fh rt V f the P°P ulatIon in occupations less favourable to 

”»• 

unavn!rtnhip Iled P ° wer supporting children is an absolutely 
the utoS K^TT enCe 0f the process Of a country towards 
of a rdven n ^ P °P ulat!0n ' If we allow that the power 
we must allow °“? r !i tory . to produce food has some limit, 
population hecn ^ i^ approached, and the increase of 

child fn wilUwT T, and ? Iower > the P°wer of supporting 
produce t’Lif and leSS ', tm fina!1 >P when the increase of 
averaee S ‘ n b f K °T °- ly Sufficient to maintain, on an 
addition of numbed' This 

lower classes o/sociei-v eV . a !? n o e °* prudential habits among the 
placej and thourfriVoml ^ ^ i ust d «ribed must take 

. we check to increase'the vaJ-tn ^ ° peration o{ the P revcn ' 

’ the wage of labour estimated even in corn 
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l, y a comparison of the families of labourers in 
‘ !lo f of manufacturers in general. In the fonaer «•» 
uc itn«s. cleanliness, and romfort; in the Latter «th*gg 
of ert -*' ^though their wages may be nearly dou 
rl thc h «?t»ndman. It must be added, that the 
eriif °' 1S lnstn, ction and example, and the numeral 
th.'ir !r ate nssoa 'ation in these buildings, are very un 
v ,. UCure conduct in life.” 1 , 

cliurri 1C , s ;\ rnc "'ork it appears that the register for ^ 

show ert° f nnc ^ cster > from Christmas, 1793, J4 

burmu a T decrc *tse of 16 S marriages, 538 chns 1 ® Y'f s <C 
more n 1P , In \ he P«»h of Rochdale, in the neighb«“ rh »J te „ 
people tooi nC i !0iy rcduct, ' on in proportion to ^ 

SnrfS e m„ k Pkce - In ^9= the births were 74$. “*5 w* 
G71, ,‘ I1(l t ; rna S« 339- In 1794 the births «? e $A ec U» 
Populating 0 n,nrr, oges 199. The cause of this su • j 
which ocr Wa f t ^ le failure of demand and of cop anc } such s 
check co„m rrCd at the commencement of the ' va .’ , rff ithod 
the most w not ^ a ' e taken place in so sudden a raa cl 

Wa gcs. vcre distress, occasioned by the sadden 

9 C:ic e to the fluctuations arising from dlC ^SsiibjsG 

Particular ‘1 nd from " ar to peace, it is w cli known h tt 

weave^^kictures are to fail from the cnpnccs 01 
by tho were plunged into the 

h) thi °LSSot m H” s has happened are invariably j |W s 
^ 'V e ? ost distressed and aasemf g#* 
* ^A 0 r u eht before the House of ^ rds ,Sant 5 
rd the Corn-Bill of 1S15, 

*' ’P’ '-tones, intended . jjjao °* 
effect of lowering ^ ^ 

ubour. s AdamSm 
' , yfn a«endcd“£%^g 
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clearly and correctly stated that the money price of labour 
depends upon the money price of provisions, and the state of 
the demand and the supply of labour. And he shows how much 
he thinks it is occasionally affected by the latter cause, by ex- 
plaining in what manner it may vary in an opposite direction 
from the price of provisions during the pressure of a scarcity. 
The accounts brought before the House of Lords are a striking 
illustration of this part of his proposition; but they certainly 
do. not prove the incorrectness of the other part of it, as it is 
quite obvious that, whatever may take place for a few years, the 
supply of manufacturing labour cannot possibly be continued 
m .the market unless the natural or necessary price, that is, the 
price necessary to continue it in the market, be paid, and this 
of course is not done unless the money price be so proportioned 
to the price of provisions that labourers are enabled to bring up 
families of such a size as will supply the number of hands 
required. 

But though these accounts do not in any degree invalidate the 
usual doctrines respecting labour, or the statements of Adam 
Smith, they show very clearly the great fluctuations to which the 
condition of the manufacturing labourer is subjected. 

In looking over these accounts it will be found that in some 
cases the price of weaving has fallen a third, or nearly one-half, at 
the same time that the price of wheat has risen a third, or nearly 
one-half; and yet these proportions do not always express the 
fullamount of the fluctuations, as it sometimes happens that when 
the price is low, the state of the demand will not allow of the usual 
number of hours of working ; and when the price is high, it will 
admit of extra hours. 

That from the same causes there are sometimes variations of a 
similar kind in the price of task-work in agriculture will be 
readily admitted ; but, in the first place, they do not appear to be 
nearly so considerable; and secondly, the great mass of agri- 
cultural labourers is employed by the day, and a sudden and 
general fall in the money price of agricultural day-labour is an 
event of extremely rare occurrence . 1 

It must be allowed then, that in the natural and usual progress 
of wealth,. the means of marrying early and supporting a family 
are diminished, and a greater proportion of the population is 

’ Almost the only instance on record in this country is that which has 
lately taken place (181,5 and 1816), occasioned by an unparalleled fall in 
the exchangeable value of the raw produce, which has necessarily disabled 
the holders of it from employing the same quantity of labour at the same 
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engaged in employments less favourable to health and morals, 
and more subject to fluctuations in the price of labour, t! an the 
population employed in agriculture. 

These are no doubt considerable disadvantages, and they 
would be sufficient to render the progress of riches decidedly 
unfavourable to the condition of the poor, if they were not 
counteracted by advantages which nearly, if not fully, counter- 
balance them. 

Arid, first, it is obvious that the profits of stock are that source 
of revenue from which the middle classes are chiefly maintained; 
and the increase of capital, which is both the cause and effect 
of increasing riches, may be said to be the efficient cause of tire 
emancipation of the great body of society from a dependence on 
the landlords. _ In a country of limited extent, consisting of 
fertile land divided into large properties, as long as the capital 
remains inconsiderable, the structure of society is most un- 
favourable to liberty and good government. This was exactly 
the state of Europe m the feudal times. The landlords could in 
no other way spend their incomes than by maintaining a great 
number of idle followers; and it was by the growth of capitalin 
all the employments to which it ts directed, that the pernicious 
power of the landlords was destroyed, and their dependent 
followers were turned into merchants, manufacturers, tradesmen, 
fanners, and independent labourers, — a change of prodigious 
advantage to the great body of society, including the labouring 
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Secondly in the natural progress of cultivation and wealth, 
the production of an additional quantity- of com will require 
more labour, while, at the same time, from the accumulation and 
better distribution of capital, the continual improvements made 
in machinery-, and the facilities opened to foreign commerce, 
manufactures and foreign commodities will be produced or 
purchased with less labour; and consequently a given quantity 
. 1 c °mmand a much greater quantity of manufactures 
awL i ^ commodities than while the country was poor. 
™SJ', therefore, the labourer may earn less corn than before, 
value which every portion which he does not con- 
than muni " ,1 d have in the purchase of conveniences, may more 
than counterbalance this diminution. He will not indeed have 
same power of maintaming a large family; but with a small 

omm-mrl bettCr !o , d G ed »n d clothed, and better able to 

ommand the decencies and comforts of life. 

thirdly; ,t seems to be proved by experience, that the 
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labouring classes of society seldom acquire a decided taste 
for conveniences and comforts till tlicy become plentiful com- 
pared with food, which they never do till food has become m 
some degree scarce. If the labourer can obtain the full support 
of himself and family by two or three days’ labour; and if, to 
furnish himself with conveniences and comforts, he must work 
three or four days more, he will generally think the sacrifice too 
great compared with the objects to be obtained, which are no 
strictly necessary to him, and will therefore often prefer the 
luxury of idleness to the luxury of improved lodging and clothing. 
This is said by Humboldt to be particularly the case m some 
parts of South America, and to a certain extent prevails in 
Ireland, India, and all countries where food is plentiful com- 
pared with capital and manufactured commodities. On t ie 
other hand, if the main part of the labourer’s time be occupie 
in procuring food, habits of industry are necessarily generate , 
and the remaining time, which is but inconsiderable compare 
with the commodities it will purchase, is seldom grudged, 
is under these circumstances, particularly when combine " 1 ' 
a good government, that the labouring classes of society a 
most likely to acquire a decided taste for the conveniences a 
comforts of life; and this taste may be such as even to P[ evc " 1 
after a certain period, a further fall in the corn price of labour, 
but if the com price of labour continues tolerably high win e 
relative value of commodities compared with com fa s i 
considerably, the labourer is placed in a most favoura 
situation. Owing to his decided taste for conveniences an 
comforts, the good com wages of labour will not genera T ; 
o early marriages; yet in individual cases, where large . 
ccur, there will be the means of supporting them mc c ,P m f or ts • 
y , k. e sacrifice of the accustomed conveniences an tc£ j{ n 

fnn!) t W |!o lle poorest o{ Ac lower classes will ra . re / ve sufficient 
ood, while the great mass of them will not only ha _ *j dcra ble 
means of subsistence, but be able to command no* the same 
tim °1 those conveniences and comforts, w unques- 

S at % gratify a natural or acquired want, * end u g 

ty to improve the mind and elevate t ^ e , c .‘ -reusing wealth 
On an attentive * 1 . offsets of mcreasw B 



the mV 1° CS not im P!y a proportionate incr . e ^ S advantages to 

Se C o£ 'abour, yet it brings ^ ^balance the 

disadv ° r . c asses o{ society which may f° ! £ , strictly speaking, 
disadvantages with which it is attended; and,stnc 
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the good or bad condition of the poor is not necessarily connected 
with any particular stage in the progress of society to its full 
complement of wealth. A rapid increase of wealth indeed, 
whether it consists principally in additions to the means of 
subsistence or to the stock of conveniences and comforts mil 
always, cectcns paribus , have a favourable effect on the poor; 
but the influence even of this cause is greatly modified and altered 
by other circumstances, and nothing but the union of individual 
prudence with the skill and industry which produce wealth can 
permanently secure to the lower clashes of society that share of it 
which it is, on every account, so desirable that they should 
possess. 



General Observations 


CHAPTER XIV 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


It has been observed, that many countries at the period of their 
greatest degree of populousness have lived in the greatest plenty, 
and have been able to export corn ; but at other periods, when 
their population was very low, have lived in continual poverty 
and want, and have been obliged to import com. Egypt, 
Palestine, Rome, Sicily, and Spain are cited as particular exempli- 
fications of this fact; and it has been inferred that an increase of 
population in any state, not cultivated to the utmost, will tend 
rather to augment than diminish the relative plenty of the whole 
society: and that, as Lord Kaimes observes, a country cannot 
easily become too populous for agriculture; because agriculture 
has the signal property of producing food in proportion to the 

number of consumers . 1 

The general facts, from which these inferences are drawn, there 
is no reason to doubt; but the inferences by no means follow from 
Jhc premises. It is the nature of agriculture (sis it has before 
been observed), particularly when well conducted, to produce 
support for a considerable number above that which it employs; 
nnd consequently if these members of the society, as Sir James 
SUieart calls them, the free hands, do not increase so as to reach 
the limit of the number which can be supported by the surplus 
produce, the whole population of the country may continue 
for ages increasing with the improving rate of agriculture, and yet 
always be able to export com. But this increase, after a certain 
period, will be very different from the natural and unrestricted 
werease of population; it will merely follow the slow augmen- 
tation of produce from the gradual improvement of agriculture; 
and population will still be checked by the difficulty of procuring 
subsistence. The precise measure of the population in a country 
thus circumstanced will not indeed be the quantity of food, 
because part of it is exported, but the quantity of employment. 
The state of this employment however will necessarily regulate 
the wages of labour, on which the power of the lower classes of 
people to procure food depends; and according as the employ- 

1 Sketches o f the History of Man, b 1. sketch i. p 106, 107. Svo 1788. 
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ment of the country is increasing, whether slowly or rapidly, 
these wages will be such, as either to check or encourage early 
marriages; such as to enable a labourer to support only two or 
three, or as many as five or six children. 

In stating that in this, and all the other cases and systems 
which have been considered, the progress of population will be 
mainly regulated and limited by the real wages of labour, it is 
necessary to remark that, practically, the current wages of day- 
labour estimated in the necessaries of life do not always correct ! y 
represent the quantity of these necessaries which it is in the 
power of the lower classes to consume ; and that sometimes the 
error is in excess and sometimes in defect. 

In a state of things when the prices of corn and of all sorts of 
commodities are rising, the money wages of labour do not always 
rise in proportion; but this apparent disadvantage to the 
labouring classes is sometimes more than counterbalanced by the 
plenty of employment, the quantity of task-work that can be 
obtained, and the opportunity given to women and children to 
add considerably to the earnings of the family. In this case, 
the power of the labouring classes to command the necessaries 
of life is much greater than is implied by tire current rate of their 
wages, and will of course have a proportionably greater effect 
on the population. 

On the other hand, when prices are generally falling, it often 
happens that the current rate of wages does not fall in proportion; 
but this apparent advantage is in the same manner often more 
than counterbalanced by the scarcity of work, and the impossi- 
bility of finding employment for all the members of a labourer’s 
family who are able and willing to be industrious. In this case, 
the powers of the labouring classes to command the necessaries 
of life^wil! evidently be less than is implied by the current rate 
of their ivages. 

In the same manner parish allowances distributed to families, 
the habitual practice of task -work, and the frequent employment 
of women and children, will affect population like a rise in the 
real wages of labour. And, on the other hand, the paying of 
every sort of labour by the day, the absence of employment for 
women and children, and the practice among labourers of not 
working more than three or four days in the week, either from 
inveterate indolence, or any other cause, will affect population 
like a low price of labour. 

In all these cases the peal earnings of the labouring classes 
throughout the year, estimated in food, are different from the 
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apparent wages; but it will evidently be the average earnings 
of the families of the labouring classes throughout the year 
on which the encouragement to marriage, and the power of 
supporting children, will depend, and not merely the wages of 
day-labour estimated in food. 

An attention to this very essential point will explain the 
reason why, in many instances, the progress of population does 
not appear to be regulated by what are usually called the real 
wages of labour; and why this progress may occasionally be 
greater, when the price of a day’s labour will purchase rather 
less than the medium quantity of corn, than when it will purchase 
rather more. 

In our own country, for instance, about the middle of the last 
century, the price of corn was very low; and, for twenty years 
together, from i735 toi755a day’s labour would, on an average, 
purchase a peck of wheat. During this period, population 
increased at a moderate rate; but not by any means with the 
same rapidity as from 1790 to 18x1, when the average wages 
of day-labour would not in general purchase so much as a peck 
of wheat. In the latter case, however, there was a more rapid 
accumulation of capital, and a greater demand for labour; and 
though the continued rise of provisions still kept them rather 
ahead of wages, yet the fuller employment for everybody that 
would work, the greater quantity of task-work done, the higher 
relative value of corn compared with manufactures, the increased 
use of potatoes, and the greater sums distributed in parish 
allowances, unquestionably gave to the lower classes of society 
the power of commanding a greater quantity of food, and will 
account for the more rapid increase of population in the latter 
period, in perfect consistency with the general principle. 

On similar grounds, if, in some warm climates and rich soils, 
where corn is cheap, the quantity of food earned by a day’s 
labour be such as to promise a more rapid progress in population 
than is really known to take place, the fact will be fully accounted 
for, if it be found that inveterate habits of indolence fostered by 
a vicious government, and a slack demand for labour, prevent 
anything like constant employment. 1 It would of course re- 
quire high com wages of day-labour even to keep up the supply 
of a stationary population, where the days of working would 
only amount to half of the year. 

* This observation is exemplified in the slow progress of population in 
some parts of the Spanish dominions in America, compared with Its 
progress in the United States. 
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In the case also of the prevalence of prudential habits, and 
a decided taste for the conveniences and comforts of life, as, 
according to the supposition, these habits and tastes do not 
operate as an encouragement to early marriages, and arc not in 
fact spent almost entirely in the purchase of com, it is quite 
consistent with the general principles laid down, that the popu- 
lation should not proceed at the same rate as is usual, ctsteris 
paribus, in other countries, where the com wages of labour are 
equally high. 

The quantity of employment in any country will not of coupe 
vary from year to year, in the same manner as the quantity 
of produce must necessarily do, from the variation of the seasons; 
and consequently the check from want of employment will be 
much more steady in its operation, and much more favourable to 
the lower classes of people, than the check from the immediate 
want of food. The first will be the preventive check ; the second 
the positive check. When the demand for labour is either 
stationary, or increasing very slowly, people not seeing any 
employment open by which they can support a family, or the 
wages of common labour being inadequate to this purpose, will 
of course be deterred from marrying. But if a demand for 
labour continue increasing with some rapidity, although the 
supply of food be uncertain, on account of variable seasons and 
a dependence on other countries, the population will evidently 
go on, till it is positively checked by famine or the diseases 
arising from severe want. 

Scarcity and extreme poverty, therefore, may or may not 
accompany an increasing population, according to circumstances: 
but they must necessarily accompany a permanently declining 
population; because there never has been, nor probably ever 
will be, any other cause than want of food, which makes the 
population of a country permanently decline. In the numerous 
instances of depopulation which occur in history, the causes 
may always be traced to the want of industry or the ill direction 
of that industry, arising from violence, bad government, ignor- 
ance, etc., which first occasion a want of food, and of course 
depopulation follows. When Rome adopted the custom of 
importing all her corn, and laying all Italy into pasture, she 
soon declined in population. The causes of the depopulation 
of Egypt and Turkey have already been adverted to; and in the 
case of Spain, it was certainly not the numerical loss of people 

casioned by the expulsion of the Moors, but the industry and 
capital thus expelled, which permanently injured her population. 
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When a country 1ms been depopulated by violent causes, if a bad 
government with its usual concomitant insecurity of property 
ensue, (which has generally been the case in all those countries 
which are now less peopled than formerly,) neither the food nor 
the population can recover itself; and the inhabitants will 
probably live in severe want. But when an accidental depopu- 
lation takes place in a country which was before populous and 
industrious, and in the habit of exporting com, if the remaining 
inhabitants be left at liberty to exert, and do exert, their industry 
in the same direction as before, it is a strange idea to entertain, 
that they would then be unable to supply themselves with corn 
in the same plenty; particularly as the diminished numbers 
would of course cultivate principally the more fertile parts of 
their territory, and not be obliged, as in their more populous state, 
to apply to ungrateful soils. Countries in this situation would 
evidently have the same chance of recovering their former 
number, as they had originally of reaching this number; and 
indeed if absolute populousness were necessary to relative 
plenty, as some agriculturists have supposed, 1 * * * * it would be 
impossible for new colonies to increase with the same rapidity as 
old states. 

The prejudices on the subject of population bear a very 
striking resemblance to the old prejudices about specie; and we 
know how slowly and with what difficulty these last have 

1 Among others, I allude more particularly to Mr. Anderson, svbo, in a 
Calm Investigation into the Circumstances which have led to the present 
Scarcity of Grain in Britain (published in 1801), has laboured with extra- 
ordinary earnestness, and I believe with the best intentions, to impress 
this curious truth on the minds of his countrymen. The particular position 
which he attempts to prove is, that an increase of population in any stale , 
whose fields have not been made to attain their highest possible degree of pro- 
ductiveness (o thing that probably has never yet been seen on this globe), will 
necessarily have its means of subsistence rather augmented than diminished 
by that augmentation of its population ; and the reverse. The proposition 
is, to be sure, expressed rather obscurely; but from the context his mean- 
ing evidently is, that every increase of population tends to increase relative 

P lenty, and vice versd. He concludes his proofs by observing that, if the 

acts which be has thus brought forward and connected do not serve to 
remove the fears of those who doubt the possibility of this country pro- 
ducing abundance to sustain its increasing population (were it to augment 
in a ratio greatly more progressive than it has yet done) he should doubt 
whether they could be convinced of it were one even to rise from the dead 
to tell them so. 1 agree with Mr. A. entirely respecting the importance 
of directing a greater part of the national industry to agriculture; but 

from the circumstance of its being possible for a country, with a certain 
direction of its industry, always to grow com sufficient for its own supplies 

although it may be very populous, he has been led into the strange error of 
supposing that an agricultural country could support an unchecked 
population. 

K 6 ® 
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yielded to juster conceptions. Politicians, observing that states 
which were powerful .and prosperous were almost invariably 
populous, have mistaken an effect for a cause, and have con- 
cluded, that their population was the cause of their prosperity, 
instead of their prosperity being the cause of their population; 
as the old political economists concluded that the abundance of 
specie was the cause of national wealth, instead of being the 
effect of it. The annual produce of the land and labour, in 
both these instances, became in consequence a secondary con- 
sideration; and its increase, it was conceived, would naturally 
follow the increase of specie in the one case, or of population in 
the other. The folly of endeavouring by forcible means to 
increase the quantity of specie in any country, and the 
absolute impossibility of accumulating it beyond a certain level 
by any human laws that can be devised, are now fully established 
and have been completely exemplified in the instances of Spain 
and Portugal. But the illusion still remains respecting popu- 
lation; and under this impression almost every political treatise 
has abounded in proposals to encourage population, with little 
or no comparative reference to the means of its support. Yet 
surely the folly of endeavouring to increase the quantity of 
specie in any country, without an increase of the commodities 
which it is to circulate, is not greater than that of endeavouring 
to increase the number of people, without an increase of the food 
which is to maintain them; and it will be found that the level, 
above which no human laws can raise the population of a 
country, is a limit more fixed and impassable than the limit to 
the accumulation of specie. However improbable in fact, it is 
possible to conceive that means might be invented of retaining 
a quantity of specie in a state, greatly beyond what was demanded 
by the produce of its land and labour, and the relative state of 
other countries. But when by great encouragements population 
has been raised to such a height, that this produce is meted out 
to each individual in the smallest portions that can support life, 
no stretch of ingenuity can even conceive the possibility of going 
farther. 

It has appeared, I think, clearly, in the review of different 
societies given in the former part of this work, that those coun- 
tries, the inhabitants of which were sunk in the most barbarous 
ignorance, or oppressed by the most cruel tyranny, however low 
they might be in actual population, were very populous in pro- 
portion to their means of subsistence; and upon the slightest 
failure of the seasons generally suffered the severities of want. 
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Ignorance and despotism seem to have no tendency to destroy 
the passion which prompts to increase; but they effectually 
destroy the checks to it from reason and foresight. The im- 
provident barbarian who thinks only of his present wants, or the 
miserable peasant who, from his political situation, feels little 
security of reaping what he has sown, will seldom be deterred 
from gratifying his passions by the prospect of inconveniences, 
which cannot be expected to press on him under three or four 
years. But though this want of foresight, which is fostered by 
ignorance and despotism, tends thus rather to encourage the 
procreation of children, it is absolutely fatal to the industry 
which is to support them. Industry cannot exist without 
foresight and security. The indolence of the savage is well 
known; and the poor Egyptian or Abyssinian farmer without 
capital, who rents land which is let out yearly to the highest 
bidder, and who is constantly subject to the demands of his 
tyrannical masters, to the casual plunder of an enemy, and not 
unfrequently to the violation of his miserable contract, can have 
no heart to be industrious, and, if he had, could not exercise that 
industry with success. Even poverty itself, which appears to be 
the great spur to industry, when it has once passed certain 
limits, almost ceases to operate. The indigence which is hope- 
less destroys all vigorous exertion, and confines the efforts to 
what is sufficient for bare existence. It is the hope of bettering 
our condition, and the fear of want, rather than want itself, that 
is the best stimulus to industry; and its most constant and best 
directed efforts will almost invariably be found among a class 
of people above the class of the wretchedly poor. 

The effect of ignorance and oppression will therefore always be 
to destroy the springs of industry, and consequently to diminish 
the annual produce of the land and labour in any country; and 
this diminution will inevitably be followed by a decrease of the 
population, in spite of the birth of an)’ number of children 
whatever annually. The desire of immediate gratification, and 
the removal of the restraints to it from prudence, may perhaps, 
in such countries, prompt universally to early marriages; but 
when these habits have once reduced the people to the lowest 
possible state of poverty’, they can evidently have no further 
effect upon the population. Their only effect must be on the 
degree of mortality; and there is no doubt, that, if we could 
obtain accurate bills of mortality in those southern countries, • 
where very few women remain unmarried, and all marry young, 
the proportion of the annual deaths would be i in 17, iS, or 20, 
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instead of i in 34, 36, or 40, as in European states where the 
preventive checks operate. 

That an increase of population, when it follows in its natural 
order, is both a great positive good in itself, and absolutely 
necessary to a further increase in the annual produce of the land 
and labour of any country, I should be the last to deny. The 
only question is, what is the order of its progress ? In this point 
Sir James Steuart, who has in general explained this subject so 
well, appears to me to have fallen into an error. He determines, 
that multiplication is the efficient cause of agriculture, and not 
agriculture of multiplication. 1 But though it may be allowed, 
that the increase of people, beyond what could easily subsist on 
the natural fruits of the earth, first prompted man to till the 
ground; and that the view of maintaining a family, or of obtain- 
ing some valuable consideration in exchange for the products of 
agriculture, still operates as the principal stimulus to cultivation; 
yet it is clear that these products, in their actual state, must be 
beyond the lowest wants of the existing population, before any 
permanent increase can possibly be supported. We know, that 
a multiplication of births has m numberless instances taken place 
which has produced no effect upon agriculture, and has merely 
been followed by an increase of diseases; but perhaps there 
is no instance where a permanent increase of agriculture has not 
effected a permanent increase of population somewhere or other. 
Consequently, agriculture may with more propriety be termed 
the efficient cause of population, than population of agriculture; 2 
though they certainly re-act upon each other, and are mutually 
necessary to each other’s support. This indeed seems to be the 
hinge on which the subject turns; and all the prejudices respect- 
ing population have, perhaps, arisen from a mistake about the 
order of precedence. 

The author of VAmi des Homines, in a chapter on the effects 
of a decay of agriculture upon population, acknowledges that he 
had fallen into a fundamental error in considering population as 
the source of revenue; and that he was afterwards fully con- 
vinced that revenue was the source of population. 3 From a want 
of attention to this most important distinction, statesmen, in 

1 Polit, Ecort vol. i. b i c. xviu p. 114. 

* Ssr James Steuart explains bimsclf afterwards by saying, that be 
means principally the multiplication of those persons who have some 
valuable consideration to give for the products of agriculture: but this ts 
- evidently not mere increase of population, and such an explanation seems 
’ • adroit the incorrectness of the genera! proposition, 

’ Tom mu. p. 84. ismo g vols. 1762. 
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pursuit of the desirable object of population, have been led to 
encourage early marriages, to reward the fathers of families, and 
to disgrace celibacy; but this, as the same author justly observes, 
is to dress and water a piece of land without sowing it, and yet 
to expect a crop. 

What is here said of the order of precedence with respect to 
agriculture and population, does not invalidate what was said in 
an earlier part of this work on the tendency to an oscillation or 
alternation in the increase of population and food in the natural 
course of their progress. In this progress nothing is more usual 
than for the population to increase at certain periods faster than 
food; indeed it is a part of the general principle that it should do 
so; and when the money wages of labour are prevented from 
falling by the employment of the increasing population in manu- 
factures, the rise in the price of com which the increased com- 
petition for it occasions is practically the most natural and 
frequent stimulus to agriculture. But then it must be recol- 
lected that the greater relative increase of population absolutely 
implies a previous increase of food at some time or other greater 
than the lowest wants of the people. Without this, the popu- 
lation could not possibly have gone forward . 1 

Universally, when the population of a country is for a longer 
or shorter time stationary, owing to the low com wages of labour, 
a case which is not unfrequent, it is obvious that nothing but a 
previous increase of food, or at least an increase of the portion 
awarded to the labourer, can enable the population again to 
proceed forwards. 

And, in the same manner, with a view to any essential improve- 
ment in the condition of the labourer, which is to give him a 
greater command over the means of comfortable subsistence, it is 
absolutely necessary that, setting out from the lowest point, the 
increase of food must precede and be greater than the increase of 
population. 

Strictly speaking then, as man cannot live without food, there 
can be no doubt that in the order of precedence food must take 
the lead; although when, from the state of cultivation and other 
causes, the average quantity of food awarded to the labourer is 
considerably more than sufficient to maintain a stationary popu- 

1 According to the principle of population, the human race lias a 
tendency to increase faster than food. It has therefore a constant tendency 
to people a country fully up to the limits of subsistence, hut by the laws 
of nature it can never go beyond them, meaning, of course, by these limits 
the lowest quantity of food which will maintain a stationary population. 
Population, therefore, can never, strictly speahmg, precede food 
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lation, it is quite natural that the diminution of this quantity, 
from the tendency of population to increase, should be one of the 
most powerful and constant stimulants to agriculture. 

It is worthy also of remark that on this account a stimulus to 
the increase of agriculture is much more easy when, from the pre- 
valence of prudential restraint, or any other cause, the labourer 
is well paid ; as in this case a rise in the price of com, occasioned 
either by the increase of population or a foreign demand will in- 
crease for a time the profits of the farmer, and often enable him 
to make permanent improvements; whereas, when the labourer 
is paid so scantily that his wages will not allow even of any tem- 
porary diminution without diminution of population, the in- 
crease of cultivation and population must from the first be 
accompanied with a fall of profits. The prevalence of the pre- 
ventive check to population and the good average wages of the 
labourer will rather promote than prevent that occasional in- 
crease and decrease of them, which as a stimulus seems to be 
favourable to the increase both of food and population. 

. Among the other prejudices which have prevailed on the sub- 
ject of population, it has been generally thought that, while there 
is either waste among the rich, or land remaining uncultivated in 
any country, the complaints for want of food cannot be justly 
founded; or at least that the pressure of distress upon the poor 
is to be attributed to the ill conduct of the higher classes of 
society and the bad management of the land. The real effect 
however of these two circumstances is merely to narrow the 
limit of the actual population; but they have little or no 
influence on what may be called the average pressure of distress 
on the poorer members of society. If our ancestors had been so 
frugal and industrious, and had transmitted such habits to their 
posterity, that nothing superfluous was now consumed by the 
bigher classes, no horses were used for pleasure, and no land was 
e uncultivated, a striking difference would appear in the state 
Population; but probably none whatever in the 
state of the lower classes of people, with respect to the price of 

f T“. ty , of su PPorting a family. Tim waste 
TZl lU l’ ? d f th ? horses ke P fc f or Pleasure, have indeed 
no reH ° f the , consumption of grain in distilleries, 

the fond ‘ CS ?m t0 Chlaa ' 0n supposition, that 

the food consumed in this manner may be withdrawn on the 

occasion of a scarcity, and be applied to the relief of the poor, 

*2 S “ If f ** granaries, S are 

only opened at the time that they are most wanted; and must 
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therefore tend rather to benefit than to injure the lower classes of 
society. 

With regard to uncultivated land, it is evident that its effect 
upon the poor is neither to injure nor to benefit them. The 
sudden cultivation of it will indeed tend to improve their condi- 
tion for a time, and the neglect of lands before cultivated will cer- 
tainly make their situationworse for a certain period; but when no 
changes of this kind are going forward, the effect of uncultivated 
land on the lower classes operates merely like the possession of a 
smaller territory. It may indeed be a point of some importance 
to the poor, whether a country be in the habit of exporting or 
importing corn ; but this point is not necessarily connected with 
the complete or incomplete cultivation of the whole territory, but 
depends upon the proportion of the surplus produce to those who 
are supported by it; and in fact this proportion is generally the 
greatest in countries which have not yet completed the cultiva- 
tion of all their territory. If every inch of land in this country 
were well cultivated, there would be no reason to expect, merely 
from this circumstance, that we should be able to export com. 
Our power in this respect would depend entirely on the propor- 
tion of the surplus produce to the commercial population: and 
this of course would in its turn depend on the direction of capital 
to agriculture or commerce. 

It is not probable that any country with a large territory should 
ever be completely cultivated : and I am inclined to think that 
we often draw very inconsiderate conclusions against the 
industry and government of states from the appearance of un- 
cultivated lands in them. It seems to be the clear and express 
duty of every government to remove all obstacles and give every 
facility to the inclosure and cultivation of land ; but when this 
has been done, the rest must be left to the operation of individual 
interest; and upon this principle it cannot be expected that any 
new land should be brought into cultivation, the manure and 
the labour necessary for which might be employed to greater 
advantage on the improvement of land already in cultivation; 
and this is a case which will very frequently occur. In countries 
possessed of a large territory, there will always be a great 
quantity of land of a middling quality, which requires constant 
dressing to prevent it from growing worse, but which would 
admit of very great improvement if a greater quantity of manure 
and labour could be employed upon it. The great obstacle to 
the melioration of land is the difficulty, the expense, and some- 
times the impossibility, of procuring a sufficient quantity of 
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dreeing. As this inttrum* nt of improvement, therefore, is in 
practice limned, whatever ti may be in theory, the tjuu tionvill 
n.lv.avt, be, how it nw) 1 r mou profitably employed? And in 
any instance, where a certain quantity of dreams and labour 
employed to bring new land into cultivation, v emit! have 
yielded a permanently greater produce, if employed upon old 
land, both the individual and the nation arc losers. Upon this 
principle, it is not uncommon for farmers m some situation.' 
never to dress their poorest land, but to get from it merely a 
scanty crop every three or four years, and to employ the whole 
of their manure, which they practically feel ts limited, on those 
parts of their farms where it will produce a greater proportional 
effect. 

Tire case will be different, of course, in a small territory with a 
great population, supported on funds not denv cd from their own 
soil. In tins case there will be a little or no choice of land, and 
a comparative superabundance of manure; and tinder such 
circumstances the poorest soils may be brought under cultiva- 
tion. But for this purpose, it is not mere population that is 
wanted, but a population which can obtain the produce of other 
countries, while it is gradually improving its own; otherwise it 
would be immediately reduced in proportion to the 'united 
produce of this small and barren territory; and the melioration 
of the land might perhaps never take place; or, if it did, it would 
take place very slowly indeed, and the population would always 
be exactly measured by this tardy rate, and could not possibly 
increase beyond it. 

This subject is illustrated in the cultivation of the Cnropine 
in Brabant, which, according to the Abbe Mann, 1 consisted 
originally of the most barren and arid sand. Many attempts 
were made by private individuals to bring it under cultivation, 
but without success; which proves, that, as a farming project, 
and considered as n sole dependence, the cultivation of it would 
not answer. Some religious houses, however, at last settled 
there; and being supported by other funds, and improving the 
land merely as a secondary object, they by degrees, in the course 
of some centuries, brought nearly the whole under cultivation, 
letting it out to farmers as soon as it was sufficiently improved. 

There is no spot, however barren, which might not be made 
rich this way, or by the concentrated population of a manu- 
facturing town; but this is no proof whatever that, with respect 

> Memoir on the Agriculture of the Netherlands, published in voi i. of 
Communtcations'lotthc Board of Agriculture, p 215. 
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to population and food, population has the precedence; because 
this concentrated population could not possibly exist without 
tire preceding existence of an adequate quantity of food in the 
surplus produce of some other district. 

In a country like Brabant or Holland, where territory is the 
principal want, and not manure, such a district as the Campine is 
described to be may perhaps be cultivated with advantage. But 
in countries possessed of a large territory, and with a consider- 
able quantity of land of a middling quality, the attempt to 
cultivate such a spot would be a palpable misdirection and waste 
both of individual and national resources. 

The French have already found their error in bringing under 
cultivation too great a quantity of poor land. They are now 
sensible, that they have employed in this way a portion of labour 
and dressing, which would have produced a permanently better 
effect, if it had been applied to the further improvement of better 
land. Even in China, which is so fully cultivated and so fully 
peopled, barren heaths have been noticed in some districts, which 
proves that, distressed as the people appear to be for subsistence, 
it does not answer to them to employ any of their manure on 
such spots. These remarks will be still further confirmed, if we 
recollect that, in the cultivation of a large surface of bad land, 
there must necessarily be a great waste of seed com. 

We should not therefore be too ready to make inferences 
against the internal economy of a country from the appearance 
of uncultivated heaths, without other evidence. But the fact is, 
that, as no country has ever reached, or probably ever will 
reach, its highest possible acme of produce, it appears always as 
if the want of industry, or the ill direction of that industry, was 
the actual limit to a further increase of produce and population, 
and not the absolute refusal of nature to yield any more: but a 
man who is locked up in a room may be fairly said to be confined 
by the walls of it, though he may never touch them; and with 
regard to the principle of population, it is never the question 
whether a country will produce any more but whether it may be 
made to produce a sufficiency to keep pace with a nearly un- 
checked increase of people. In China, the question is not, 
whether a certain additional quantity of rice might be raised 
by improved culture; but whether such an addition could be 
expected during the next twenty-five years, as would be sufficient . 
to support an additional three hundred millions of people. 
And in this country', it is not the question whether, by cultivating 
all our commons, we could raise considerably more com than at 
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prerent; but whether we emiM r.irte niffiritnl for n population 
of twenty miiiions in the nr\l twenty -five years, find forty 
millions in the nett fifty stars 1 
The aliens me; of the produce of the earth to he absolutely un- 
limited, tearr-ch removes the s\ eiqht of a hitr from the argument, 
\shieh depends cntin ly upon tire differently increasing ratios of 
population and food : and all that the most enlightened pen cm- 
nicnts and the most persevering and best guided efforts of 
industry cm do is to make the ncccv-urv checks to population 
operate more equably, and in a dirc< tion to produce the least 
ceil; but to remosc them is a task ah .(lately hopeless. 

1 It teas b» 11 m;;l t tint the cO'-rts ! err t'Urrni to ns resulting Iren 
j rcativ increased resources coutd net take place m a country where tl err 
were towns and manufactories, and that t bev are ned fun* ‘tent with 
wlnt was said m a former part of tins worl , nairsiv, that the ultimate 
check to population {the want of food) is never the nan •dist'" dice!;, except 
in cajss ol actual i.aintne 

1 f the expressions arc unguardedly strong, they « ill ccrta*’ilv allow of con- 
sidcrahl'’ mitigation, a ithont any sensible diminution in t h** practical ferw- 
and .application of the argument Du* 1 am inclined to Hunk thal, tiiouc.t 
they are unquestionably strong, then- are not sers far from the truth. Tl ' 
front cause which fills towns and manufactories is an insulae;- ocv of em- 
ployment, and cons-quently the means of support in th« country; and 
if each L.bourrr, m the parish where he \ as born, could command fooel. 
clothing, and lodging for !m children the populitmn of |l,“ towns s>oulil 
soon bear but a 'mall proportion to the population of the country. And 
if to this consideration we add that. In the ca-e supposed, the proportion 
of births and marriages in towns would be grrath increased, and all the 
mortality arising from poverty almost entirely removed, I should by no 
means be surprised (alter a short interval for the change of babit'l at an 
increase of population, even in China, equal to that which is referred to 
in the text. 

With regard to this country, ns it is positively known that the rate of 
increase has changed from that which would double Ui» population in 
tea year', or more, to that which would double it m 55 years under a great 
increase oi towns and manufactures, 1 feel v erv little doubt that, lithe re- 
sources of the country were so augmented and distributed ns that every 
man could marry at 18 or ro, with the certainly of being able to support 
the largest family, the population of the British Isles would go on increas- 
ing at a rate winch would double th» population in as vears. It appears, 
from our registers, that England ts .a healthier country than America. At 
the time that America was increasing with extraordinary rapidity, in some 
of the towns the deaths exceeded the births In the English towns, with 
their present improvements, 1 do not think this would ever be the case, 
if all the lov cr classes could marry .as soon as they pleased .and there was 
tittle or no prematura mortality from the cons-quenccs oi poverty. 

But whether the habits and customs oi an old state could be so changed 
bv an abundance of food, as to make it increase nearly like a new colony, is 
n question, of mere curiosity. The argument onlv requires that a change 
from scanty to abundant means ol supporting a family should occasion, in 
old states a marked increase of population; and this, it is conceiv ed. cannot 
possibly be denied. * 
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OF OUR FUTURE PROSPECTS RESPECTING THE REMOVAL OR 
MITIGATION OF THE EVILS ARISING FROM THE PRINCIPLE 
OF POPULATION 


CHAPTER I 

OF MORAL RESTRAINT, AND OUR OBLIGATION TO PRACTISE THIS 

VIRTUE 

As it appears that, in the actual state of every society which has 
come within our review, the natural progress of population has 
been constantly and powerfully checked; and as it seems evident 
that no improved form of government, no plans of emigration, 
no benevolent institutions, and no degree or direction of national 
industry, can prevent the continued action of a great check to 
population in some form or other; it follows that we must submit 
to it as an inevitable law of nature; and the only inquiry that 
remains is, how it may take place with the least possible pre- 
judice to the virtue and happiness of human society. 

All the immediate checks to population, which ha\ e been 
observed to prevail in the same and different countries, seem to 
be resolvable into moral restraint, vice and misery; and if our 
choice be confined to these three, we cannot long hesitate in oui 
decision respecting which it would be most eligible to encourage. 

In the first edition of this essay I observed, that as from the 
laws of nature it appeared, that some check to population must 
exist, it was better that this check should arise from a foresight 
of the difficulties attending a family and the fear of dependent 
poverty, than from the actual presence of want and sickness. 
This idea will admit of being pursued farther; and I am inclined 
to think that, from the prevailing opinions respecting population, 
which undoubtedly originated m barbarous ages, and have been 
continued and circulated by that part of every community which 
may be supposed to be interested in their support, we have been 
prevented from attending to the clear dictates of reason and 
nature on this subject. 

Natural and moral evil seem to be the instruments employed 
by the Deity in admonishing us to avoid any mode of conduct 

* 5 * 
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whirh is not *utud to our fieinr, and will eonr' > qi'r't!y injure our 
Inpp'ntxs li we ,<re sntrrop-r.ita in t-.tmg and dr.Rbng, our 
he dtn is disordered; if vr indulge the trvisp its of an-if, we 
seldom f id to commit o-Ts of winch we afterwards repent; if 
v e multiple too fart, we die ti.rer ddy of p >'-trty and rentam w« 
dist ts C - H r In - of n tturc in r.'i tbe-c c-wes are >dnt! tr aril 
uniform 'Inti m<jn.-ic to us tl it «c hr.c folio v.rd tbr<e 
tmpuhes too far, so as to trtrrh ufsin »orrc oth' r law, winch 
cqu.dlj dem mds attention The uneas’ne , i c feel fnni 
rqdction, the injure - that we tnfhct on ours dies or others in 
aneer, and the mcomeimn <v iu sufur t.n the appro 'oh of 
poverty, arc .di ndmonitions to l.s to rrguhte llio'c tmpuhes 
luttcr, and if we heed not this admonition, vie ju'tly incur the 
pen dt> of our disobedience, and our suffering', operate as a 
warning to others. 

From the inattention of m mi.tnd h'thcrto to the consequences 
of incrcismg too fast, it must be prc-umnl. that these conse- 
quences arc not so immediately and powerfully connected with 
the conduct which leads to them, as in the other instances; but 
the debased Knowledge of pirtu-uhr effects docs not alter their 
nature, or our obligation to regulate our conduct accordingly, as 
soon as wc arc satisfied of what tins conduct ought to be. Jr 
many other instances it has not been nil after long and painful 
experience, that the conduct most fas curable to the happiness 
of man has been forced upon his attention. The kind of food, 
nnd the mode of preparing it, best suited to the purposes of 
nutrition and the gratification of the palate, the treatment and 
remedies of different disorders; the bad effects on the human 
frame of losv and marshy situations ; the invention of the most 
convenient and comfortable clothing; the construction of good 
houses; nnd all the advantages and extended enjoyments, 
which distinguish civilised hfc, were not pointed out to the 
attention of man at once; but were the slow and late result of 
experience, and of the admonitions received by repeated 
failures. 

Diseases have been generally considered as the inevitable 
inflictions of Providence; but, perhaps, a great part of them may 
more justly be considered ns indications that we have offended 
against some of the laws of nature. The plague at Constanti- 
nople, and in other towns of the East, is a constant admonition 
of this kind to the inhabitants. The human constitution cannot 
support such a state of filth and torpor; nnd as dirt, squalid 
poverty, and indolence are, in the highest degree, unfavourable 
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to happiness and virtue, it seems a benevolent dispensation, that 
such a state should, by the laws of nature, produce disease and 
death, as a beacon to others to avoid splitting on the same rock. 

The prevalence of the plague in London till the year 1666 
operated in a proper manner on the conduct of our ancestors; 
and the removal of nuisances, the construction of drains, the 
widening of the streets, and the giving more room and air to the 
houses, had the effect of eradicating completely this dreadful 
disorder, and of adding greatly to the health and happiness of 
the inhabitants. 

In the history of every epidemic it has almost invariably been 
observed that the lower classes of people, whose food was poor 
and insufficient, and who lived crowded together in small and 
dirty houses, were the principal victims. In what other manner 
can Nature point out to us that, if we increase too fast for the 
means of subsistence, so as to render it necessary for a consider- 
able part of society to live in this miserable manner, we have 
offended against one of her laws? This law she has declared 
exactly in the same manner as she declares that intemperance in 
eating and drinking will be followed by ill health; and that, 
however grateful it may be to us at the moment to indulge this 
propensity to excess, such indulgence wall ultimately produce un- 
happiness. It is as much a law of nature that repletion is bad 
for the human frame, as that eating and drinking, unattended 
with this consequence, are good for it. 

An implicit obedience to the impulses of our natural passions 
would lead us into the wildest and most fatal extravagances; 
and yet we have the strongest reasons for believing that all these 
passions are so necessary to our being, that they could not be 
generally weakened or diminished, without injuring our happi- 
ness. The most powerful and universal of all our desires is the 
desire of food, and of those things, such as clothing, houses, etc., 
which are immediately necessary to relieve us from the pains of 
hunger and cold. It is acknowledged by all, that these desires 
put in motion the greatest part of that activity, from which the 
multiplied improvements and advantages of civilised life are 
derived; and that the pursuit of these objects, and the gratifica- 
tion of these desires, form the principal happiness of the larger 
half of mankind, civilised or uncivilised, and are indispensably 
necessary to the more refined enjoyments of the other half. We 
are all conscious of the inestimable benefits that we derive from 
these desires, when directed in a certain manner; but we are 
equally conscious of the evils resulting from them, when not 
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directed in this manner; so much so, that society has taken upon 
itself to punish most severely what it considers as an irregular 
gratification of them. And yet the desires in both cases are 
equally natural, and, abstractedly considered, equally virtuous. 
The act of the hungry man who satisfies his appetite by taking a 
loaf from the shelf of another, is in no respect to be distinguished 
from the act of him who does the same thing with a loaf of his 
own, but by its consequences. From the consideration of these 
consequences, we feel the most perfect conviction, that, if people 
were not prevented from gratifying their natural desires with the 
loaves in the possession of others, the number of loaves would 
universally diminish. This experience is the foundation of the 
laws relating to property, and of the distinctions of virtue and 
vice, in the gratification of desires otherwise perfectly the 
same. 

If the pleasure arising from the gratification of these propen- 
sities were universally diminished in vi\ idness, violations of 
property would become less frequent; but this advantage would 
be greatly overbalanced by the narrowing of the sources of enjoy- 
ment. The diminution in the quantity of all those productions, 
which contribute to human gratification, would be much greater 
in proportion than the diminution of thefts; and the loss of 
general happiness on the one side would be beyond comparison 
greater than the gain of happiness on the other. When we con- 
template the constant and severe toils of the greatest part of 
mankind, it is impossible not to be forcibly impressed with the 
reflection, that the sources of human happiness would be most 
cruelly diminished, if the prospect of a good meal, a warm house, 
and a comfortable fireside in the evening, were not incitements 
sufficiently vivid to give interest and cheerfulness to the labours 
and privations of the day. 

After the desire of food, the most powerful and general of our 
desires is the passion between the sexes, taken in an enlarged 
sense. Of the happiness spread over human life by this passion 
very few are unconscious. Virtuous love, exalted by friendship, 
seems to be that sort of mixture of sensual and intellectual enjoy- 
ment, particularly suited to the nature of man, and most power- 
fully calculated to awaken the sympathies of the soul, and 
produce the most exquisite gratifications. Perhaps there is 
scarcely a man, who has once experienced tire genuine delight of 
virtuous love, however great his intellectual pleasures may have 
been, who does not look back to that period as the sunny spot in 
his whole life, where his imagination loves most to bask, which he 
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recollects and contemplates with the fondest regret, and which 
he would wish to live over again. 

. been said by Mr. Godwin, in order to show the evident 

inferiority of the pleasures of sense, 11 Strip the commerce of the 
sexes of all its attendant circumstances, and it would be generally 
despised.” He might as well say to a man who admires trees, 
strip them of their spreading branches and lovely foliage, and 
what beauty can you see in a bare pole? But it was the tree 
with the branches and foliage, and not without them, that excited 
admiration. It is “ the symmetry of person, the vivacity, the 
voluptuous softness of temper, the affectionate kindness of 
teehng, die imagination and the wit ” 1 of a woman, which 
excites the passion of love, and not the mere distinction of her 
being a female. 

, ^ ls a VCI 7 great mistake to suppose that the passion between 
e sexes only operates and influences human conduct, when the 
immediate gratification of it is in contemplation. The formation 
? , ead T P ursmt of some particular plan of life has been justly 
v, , S l ere .os on e of the most permanent sources of happiness; 

, f m 'nolmed to believe, that there are not many of these 
J’.' 1 . , . ormet b which are not connected in a considerable degree 
e P ro *P , ct °* gratification of this passion, and with the 
support of children arising from it. The evening meal, the warm 
and the comfortable fireside, would lose half their interest, 
i V ' l ; re t0 ex dude the idea of some object of affection, with 
wh ° m they were to be shared. 

f-hp - laV j C a ^P ffr ea f reason to believe that the passion between 
thp if XGS tias , t ' c most powerful tendency to soften and meliorate 
racter, and keep it more alive to all the kindlier 
h I0ns °f benevolence and pity. Observations on savage life 
‘ generally tended to prove that nations, in which this passion 
PI eared to be less vivid, were distinguished by a ferocious and 
‘gnnot s P Iri t, and particularly by tyranny and cruelty to the 
, / indeed, this bond of conjugal affection were consider- 
y weakened, it seems probable, either that the man would 
• " e u ^ e °f “is superior physical strength, and turn his wife 
a slave, as among the generality of savages; or, at best, 
a every httle inequality of temper, which must necessarily 
cur between two persons, would produce a total alienation of 
ecu on; and this could hardly take place, without a diminu- 
f “ n , 0, J arental fondness and care, which would have the most 
atai effect on the happiness of society. 

1 Political Justice, vol. i. b. i. c. v. p, 72. Svo. 
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It may be farther remarked, and observations on the human 
character m different countries warrant us in the conclusion, 
that the passion is stronger, and its general effects in producing 
gentleness, kindness, and suavity of manners, much more 
powerful, where obstacles are thrown m the way of very early and 
universal gratification. In some of the southern countries where 
every impulse may be almost immediately indulged, the passion 
sinks into mere animal desire, is soon weakened and almost 
extinguished by excess, and its influence on the character is 
extremely confined. But, in European countries, where, though 
the women are not secluded, yet manners have imposed con- 
siderable restraints on this gratification, the passion not only 
rises in force, but in the universality and beneficial tendency of 
its effects; and has often the greatest influence in the formation 
and improvement of the character, where it is the least 
gratified. 

Considering then the passion between the sexes in all its 
bearings and relations, and including the endearing engagements 
of parent and child resulting from it, few will be disposed to 
deny that it is one of the principal ingredients of human happi- 
ness. Yet experience teaches us that much evil flows from the 
irregular gratification of it; and though the evil be of little 
weight in the scale, when compared with the good, yet its absolute 
quantity cannot be inconsiderable, on account of the strength 
and universality of the passion. It is evident, however, from 
the general conduct of all governments in their distribution of 
punishments, that the evil resulting from this cause is not so 
great and so immediately dangerous to society, as the irregular 
gratification of the desire of property; but placing this evil in 
the most formidable point of view, we should evidently purchase 
a diminution of it at a very high price, by the extinction or 
diminution of the passion which causes it; a change w’hich 
would probably convert human life either into a cold and cheer- 
less blank, or a scene of savage and merciless ferocity. 

A careful attention to the remote as well as immediate effect 
of all the human passions, and all the general laws of nature, 
leads us strongly to the conclusion, that, under the present con- 
stitution of things, few or none of them will admit of beinf 
greatly diminished, without narrowing the sources of good, mor 
powerfully than the sources of evil. And the reason seems to t 
obvious. They are, in fact, the materials of all our pleasures, as 
well as of all our pains ; of all our happiness, as well as of all our 
misery; of all our virtues, as well as of all our vices. It must 
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therefore he regulation and direction that are wanted, not 

diminution or extinction. . 

It is justly observed bv Paley, that Human passions are 
cither necessary to human welfare, or capable of being made, 
and in a great majority of instances are in fact made, conducive 
to its happiness. These passions arc strong and general; and 
perhaps would not answer their purpose, unless they "er • 
But strength and generality, when it is expedient tha pa > 
circumstances should be respected, become, if left to themselves, 
excess and misdirection. From which excess and mis lrc 
the vices of mankind (the cause no doubt of much misery; 
appear to spring. This account, while it shows us the principle 
of vice, shows us at the same time the province of reaso 

self-government .” 1 . . , 

Our virtue, therefore, as reasonable beings, evident!; consist 
in educing from the general materials, which the Crea \ 
placed under our guidance, the greatest sum of mman * PP 
ness; and ns natural impulses nre abstractedly consid S > 
and only to be distinguished by their consequences, 
attention to these consequences and the regulation o 
duct conformably to them, must be considered ns our principal 

U The fecundity of the human species is, in some respects, a 
distinct consideration from the passion between ic . , - 

evidently depends more upon the power of worn ‘ - 

children, than upon the strength and weakness of F ^ ^ 
It is a law however exactly similar in its great f fmnlr entlv 
other laws of nature. It is strong and general, fln . PP - thout 
would not admit of any very considerable dim _ ^ _ 



wwans vvus are capaoie tu 

rendered comparatively light by human energy at th * at the 
cannot but conceive that it is an object ot tn that this 

earth should be replenished ; and it appears to nn to increase 
could not be effected without a tendency m P opu ;™ sc 

faster than food; and as, with the present ^w of increase, 
the peopling of the earth does not proceed very r. P t00 

undoubtedly some reason to believe , that .tin J q{ 

powerful for its apparent object, the acsir . ,, nt i 

subsistence would be comparatively confined 1 to'the 

would fail of producing that general activity so ry 

1 Natural Theology, c. xxvi. p. 547- 
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improvement of the human faculties, were it not for the Stroup 
and universal effort of population to increase with greater rapidity 
than its supplies. If these two tendencies were exactly balanced, 
I do not see what motive there would be sufficiently strong to 
overcome the acknowledged indolence of man, and make him 
proceed in the cultivation of tire soil. The population of any 
large territory, however fertile, would be as likely to stop at fivf 
hundred, or five thousand, as at five millions, or fifty millions. 
Such a balance therefore would clearly defeat one great purpose 
of creation ; and if the question be merely a question of degree, a 
question of a little more or a little less strength, we may fairly 
distrust our competence to judge of the precise quantity neces- 
sary to answer the object with the smallest sum of incidental 
evil. In the present state of things we appear to have under our 
guidance a great power, capable of peopling a desert region in a 
small number of years; and yet, under other circumstances, 
capable of being confined by human energy and virtue to any 
limits however narrow, at the expense of a small comparative 
quantity of evil. The analogy of all the other laws of nature 
would be completely violated, if in this instance alone there were 
no provision for accidental failures, no resources against the 
vices of mankind, or the partial mischiefs resulting from other 
general laws. To effect the apparent object without any attend- 
ant evil, it is evident that perpetual change in the law of increase 
would be necessary, varying with the varying circumstances of 
each country. But instead of this, it is not only more consonant 
to the analogy of the other parts of nature, but we have reason 
to think that it is more conducive to the formation and improve- 
ment of the human mind, that the law should be uniform, and the 
evils incidental to it, under certain circumstances, left to be 
mitigated or removed by man himself. His duties in this case 
vary with his situation; he is thus kept more alive to the con- 
sequences of his actions ; and his faculties have evidently greater 
play and opportunity of improvement, than if the evil were 
removed by a perpetual change of the law according to circum- 
stances. 

Even if from passions too easily subdued, or the facility of 
illicit intercourse, a state of celibacy .were a matter of indifference 
and not a state of some privation, the end of nature in the 
peopling of the earth would be apparently liable to be defeated. 
It is of the very utmost importance to tire happiness of man- 
kind, that population should not increase too fast; but it does 
not appear, that the object to be accomplished would admit of 
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any considerable diminution in the desire of marriage. It is 
clearly the duty of each individual not to marry till he has a 
prospect of supporting his children ; but it is at the same time to 
be wished that he should retain undiminished his desire of 
marriage, in order that he may exert himself to realise this pros- 
pect, and be stimulated to make provision for the support of 
greater numbers. 

It is evidently therefore regulation and direction which are 
required with regard to the principle of population, not diminu- 
tion or alteration. And if moral restraint be the only virtuous 
mode of avoiding the incidental evils arising from this principle, 
our obligation to practise it will evidently rest exactly upon the 
same foundation as our obligation to practise any of the other 
virtues. 

Whatever indulgence we may be disposed to allow to occa- 
sional failures in the discharge of a duty of acknowledged 
difficulty, yet of the strict line of duty we cannot doubt. Our 
obligation not to marry till we have a fair prospect of being able 
to support our children will appear to deserve the attention of 
the moralist, if it can be proved that an attention to this obliga- 
tion is of most powerful effect in the prevention of misery; and 
that, if it were the general custom to follow the first impulse of 
nature, and marry at the age of puberty, the universal prevalence 
of every known virtue in the greatest conceivable degree, would 
fail of rescuing society from the most wretched and desperate 
state of want, and all the diseases and famines which usually 
accompany it. 
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CHAPTER II 

OF THE EFFECTS WHICH WOULD RESULT TO SOCIETY FROM THE 
PREVALENCE OF MORAL RESTRAINT 

One of the principal reasons which have prevented an assent to 
the doctrine of the constant tendency of population to grease 
bevond the means of subsistence, is a great unwullmgnesst 
believe that the Deity would by the laws of nature bring [beings 
into existence, which by the laws of nature could not be sup 
ported in that existence. But if, in addition to that general 
activity and direction of our industry put in motion by these law -, 
we further consider that the incidental evils arising from them nr 
constantly directing our attention to the proper check topopuia- 
tion, moral restraint ; and if it appear that, by a strict obedience 
to the duties pointed out to us by the light of nature and reaso , 
and confirmed and sanctioned by revelation, these evils may be 
avoided, the objection will, I trust, be removed, and all apparent 
imputation on the goodness of the Deity be done away. 

The heathen moralists never represented happiness as attain- 
able on earth, but through the medium of virtue; and among 
their virtues prudence ranked in the first class, and by some was 
even considered as including every other. The Christian religion 
places our present as well as future happiness in the exercise ot 
those virtues which tend to fit us for a state of superior enjoy- 
ment; and the subjection of the passions to the guidance oi 
reason, w hich, if not the w hole, is a principal branch of prudence, 
is in consequence most particularly inculcated. 

If, for the sake of illustration, we might be permitted to draw 
a picture of society, in which each individual endeavoured to 
attain happiness by the strict fulfilment of those duties, which 
the most enlightened of the ancient philosophers deduced from 
the laws of nature, and which have been directly taught, and 
received such powerful sanctions in the moral code of Chris - 
tianity,it would present a very different scene from that which 
we now contemplate. Every act, which was prompted by the 
desire of immediate gratification, but which threatened an 
ultimate overbalance of pain, would be considered as a bread 
of duty; and consequently no man, whose earnings were only 
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sufficient to maintain two children, would put himself in a situa- 
tion in which he might have to maintain four or five, however 
he might be prompted to it by the passion of love. This 
prudential restraint, if it were generally adopted, by narrowing 
the supply of labour in the market, would, in the natural course 
of things, soon raise its price. The period of delayed gratifica- 
tion would be passed in saving the earnings which were above 
the wants of a single man, and m acquiring habits of sobriety, 
industry, and economy, which would enable him in a few years 
to enter into the matrimonial contract without fear of its conse- 
quences. The operation of the preventive check in this way, 
by constantly keeping the population within the limits of the 
food, though constantly following its increase, would give a real 
value to the rise of w ages and the sums saved by labourers before 
marriage, very different from those forced advances in the price 
of labour or arbitrary parochial donations, which, in proportion 
to their magnitude and extensiveness, must of necessity be 
followed by a proportional advance in the price of provisions. 
As the w ages of labour would thus be sufficient to maintain with 
decency a large family, and as every married couple would set 
owt with a sum for contingencies, all abject poverty would be 
removed from society; or would at least be confined to a very 
few, who had fallen into misfortunes, against which no prudence 
or foresight could provide. 

The internal between the age of puberty and the period at 
w inch each individual might venture on marriage must, according 
to the supposition, be passed in stnet chastity ; because the law 
of chastity cannot be violated without producing evil. The 
effect of anything like a promiscuous intercourse, which prevents 
the birth of children, is evidently to weaken the best affections 
of the heart, and in a very marked manner to degrade the 
female character. And any other intercourse would, without 
improper arts, bring as many children into the society as mar- 
riaec,w ith a much greater probability of their bccominga burden 

to it. 

These considerations show that the % Irtuc of chastity is not, as 
some base supposed, a forced produce of artificial society; but 
that it has the most real and solid foundation in nature and 
reason ; being apparently the only virtuous means of avoiding the 
a ice and misery which result so often from the principle of 
population. 

In such a society as we base been supposing it might be 
necessary for some of both sexes to pass many of the early years 
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of life in the single state; and if this were general, there would 
certainly be room for a much greater number to marry after- 
wards, so that fewer, upon the whole, would be condemned to pass 
their lives in celibacy. If the custom of not marrying early 
prevailed generally, and if violations of chastity were equally 
dishonourable in both sexes, a more familiar and friendly inter- 
course between them might take place without danger. Two 
young people might converse together intimately without its 
being immediately supposed that they either intended marriage 
or intrigue ; and a much better opportunity would thus be given 
to both sexes of finding out kindred dispositions, and of forming 
those strong and lasting attachments without which the married 
state is generally more productive of misery than of happiness. 
The earlier years of life would not be spent without love, though 
without the full gratification of it. The passion, instead of being 
extinguished, as it now too frequently is, by early sensuality, 
would only be repressed for a time, that it might afterwards burn 
with a brighter, purer, and steadier flame; and the happiness 
of the married state, instead of only affording the means of 
immediate indulgence, would be looked forward to as the prize 
of industry and virtue, and the reward of a genuine and constant 
attachment . 1 

The passion of love is a powerful stimulus in the formation of 
character, and often prompts to the most noble and generous 
exertions ; but this is only when the affections are centred in one 
object, and generally when full gratification is delayed by 
difficulties.- The heart is perhaps never so much disposed to 
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virtuous conduct, and certainly at no time is the virtue of chastity 
so little difficult to men, as when under the influence of such a 
passion. Late marriages talcing place in this way would be very 
different from those o! the same name at present, where the union 
is too frequently prompted solely by interested views, and the 
parties meet, not unfrequently, with exhausted constitutions, 
and generally with exhausted affections. The late marriages at 
present are indeed principally confined to the men; of whom 
there are few’, however advanced in life, w r ho, if they determine to 
marry, do not fix their choice on a young wife. A young woman 
without fortune, when she has passed her twenty-fifth year, 
begins to fear, and with reason, that she may lead a life of celi- 
bacy; and with a heart capable of forming a strong attachment, 
feels, as each year creeps on, her hopes of finding an object on 
which to rest her affections gradually diminishing, and the un- 
easiness of her situation aggravated by the silly and unjust 
prejudices of the world. If the general age of marriage among 
"'omen were later, the period of youth and hope would be 
prolonged, and fewer would be ultimately disappointed. 

That a change of this kind would be a most decided advantage 
to the more virtuous half of society, we cannot for a moment 
doubt. However impatiently the privation might be borne by 
the men, it wuuld be supported by the women readily and 
cheerfully; and if they could look forward with just confidence 
to marriage at twenty-seven or twenty-eight, I fully believe that, 
u the matter were left to their free choice, they would clearly 
prefer waiting till this period, to the being involved in all the 
cares of a large family at twenty-five. The most eligible age 
of marriage however could not be fixed; but must depend 
entirely on circumstances and situation. There is no period of 
human life at which nature more strongly prompts to an union 
of the sexes than from seventeen or eighteen to twenty. In 
every society above that state of depression, which almost 
excludes reason and foresight, these early tendencies must 
necessarily be restrained ; and if, in the actual state of things, 
such a restraint on the impulses of nature be found unavoidable, 
at what time can we be consistently released from it but at that 
period, whatever it may be, when, in the existing circumstances 
of the society, a fair prospect presents itself of maintaining a 
family? 

The difficulty of moral restraint will perhaps be objected to 
this doctrine. To him who does not acknowledge the authority 
of the Christian religion, I have only to say that, after the 
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most careful investigation, this virtue appears to be absolutely 
necessary, in order to avoid certain evils which would otherwise 
result from the general laws of nature. According to his own 
principles, it is his duty to pursue the greatest good consistent 
with these laws ; and not to fail in this important end, and pro- 
duce an overbalance of misery by a partial obedience to some of 
the dictates of nature, while he neglects others. The path of 
virtue, though it be the only path which leads to permanent 
happiness, has always been represented by the heathen moralists 
as of difficult ascent. 

To the Christian I would say that the Scriptures most clearly 
and precisely point it out to us as our duty, to restrain our 
passions within the bounds of reason; and it is a palpable dis- 
obedience of this law to indulge our desires in such a manner 
as reason tells us will unavoidably end in misery. The Christian 
cannot consider the difficulty of moral restraint as any argument 
against its being his duty; since, in almost every page of the 
sacred waitings, man is described as encompassed on all sides by 
temptations which it is extremely difficult to resist; and though 
no duties are enjoined which do not contribute to his happiness 
on earth as well as in a future state, yet an undeviating obedience 
is never represented as an easy task. 

There is in general so strong a tendency to love in early youth 
that it is extremely difficult at this period to distinguish a genuine 
from a transient passion. If the earlier years of life were passed 
by both sexes in moral restraint, from the greater facility that 
this would give to the meeting of kindred dispositions, it might 
even admit of a doubt whether more happy marriages would not 
take place, and consequently more pleasure from the passion of 
love, than in a state such as that of America, the circumstances of 
which allow of a very early union of the sexes. But if we compare 
the intercourse of the sexes in such a society as I havebcensuppos- 
lng with that which now exists in Europe, taken under all its 
circumstances, it may safely be asserted that, independently of 
ki ° ac * of - miser y which would be removed, the sum of pleasur- 
able sensations from the passion of love would be increased in a 
very great degree. 

If we could suppose such a system general, the accession of 
happiness to society in its internal economy would scarcely be 
greater than in its external relations. It might fairly be expected 
that war, that great pest of the human race, would, under such 
circumstances, soon cease to extend its ravages so widely and 
so frequently as it does at present. 
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One of its first causes and most powerful impulses was un- 
doubtedly an insufficiency of room and food ; and greatly as the 
circumstances of mankind have changed since it first began, the 
same cause still continues to operate and to produce, though 
in a smaller degree, the same effects. The ambition of princes 
would want instruments of destruction if the distresses of the 
lower classes of people did not drive them under their standards. 
A recruiting serjeant always prays for a bad harvest and a want 
of employment, or, in other words, a redundant population. 

In the earlier ages of the world, when war was the great busi- 
ness of mankind, and the drains of population from this cause 
were, beyond comparison, greater than in modern times, the 
legislators and statesmen of each country, adverting principally 
to the means of offence and defence, encouraged an increase of 
people in every possible way, fixed a stigma on barrenness 
and celibacy, and honoured marriage. The popular religions 
followed these prevailing opinions. In many countries the 
prolific power of nature was the object of solemn worship. In 
the religion of Mahomet, which was established by the sword, 
and the promulgation of which in consequence could not be 
unaccompanied by an extraordinary destruction of its followers, 
the procreation of children to glorify the Creator was laid down 
as one of the principal duties of man; and he who had the most 
numerous offspring was considered as having best answered the 
end of his creation. The prevalence of such moral sentiments had 
naturally a great effect in encouraging marriage; and the rapid 
procreation which followed was partly the effect and partly 
the cause of incessant war. The vacancies occasioned by former 
desolations made room for the rearing of fresh supplies; and the 
overflowing rapidity with which these supplies followed con- 
stantly furnished fresh incitements and fresh instruments for 
renewed hostilities. Under the influence of such moral sentiments 
it is difficult to conceive how the fury of incessant war should 
ever abate. 

It is a pleasing confirmation of the truth and divinity of the 
Christian religion, and of its being adapted to a more improved 
state of human society, that it places our duties respecting 
marriage and the procreation of children in a different light 
from that in which they were before beheld. 

Without entering minutely into the subject, which would 
evidently lead too far, I think it will be admitted that, if we 
apply the spirit of St. Paul’s declarations respecting marriage to 
the present state of society and the known constitution of our 
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nature, the natural inference seems to be that, when marriage 
does not interfere with higher duties it is right; when it does, it is 
•wrong. According to the genuine principles of moral science, 
“ The method of coming at the will of God from the light of 
nature is, to inquire into the tendency of the action to promote 
or diminish the general happiness .” 1 There are perhaps few 
actions that tend so directly to diminish the general happiness 
as to marry without the means of supporting children. He who 
commits this act, therefore, clearly offends against the will of 
God; and having become a burden on the society in which he 
lives, and plunged himself and family into a situation in which 
virtuous habits are preserved with more difficulty than in any 
other, he appears to have violated his duty to his neighbours ana 
to himself, and thus to have listened to the voice of passion in 
opposition to his higher obligations. 

In a society, such as I have supposed, all the members of which 
endeavour to attain happiness by obedience to the moral code 
derived from the light of nature, and enforced by strong sanc- 
tions in revealed religion, it is evident that no such marriages 
could take place; and the prevention of a redundant population, 
in this way, would remove one of the principal encouragements 
to offensive war; and at the same time tend powerfully to eradi- 
cate those two fatal political disorders, internal tyranny and 
internal tumult, which mutually produce each other. 

Indisposed to a war of offence, in a war of defence such a 
society would be strong as a rock of adamant. Where every 
family possessed the necessaries of life in plenty, and a decent 
portion of its comforts and conveniences, there could not exist 
that hope of change, or at best that melancholy and dishearten- 
ing indifference to it, which sometimes prompts the lower 
classes of people to say, “ Let what will come, we cannot be 
worse off than we are now.” Every heart and hand will be 
united to repel an invader, when each individual felt the value 
of the solid advantages which he enjoyed, and a prospect of 
change presented only a prospect of being deprived of them. 

As it appears, therefore, that it is in the power of each indi- 
vidual to avoid all the evil consequences to himself and society 
resulting from the principle of population by the practice of a 
virtue clearly dictated to him by the light of nature, and expressly 
enjoined in revealed religion; and as we have reason to think 
that the exercise of this virtue to a certain degree would tend 
’••uher to increase than diminish individual happiness; we can 
1 Paley's Moral Philosophy, vol. i. b li. c. iv. p. 65- 
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have no reason to impeach the justice of the Deity because his 
general laws make this virtue necessary and punish our offences 
against it by the evils attendant upon vice, and the pains that 
accompany the various forms of premature death. A really 
virtuous society, such as I have supposed, would avoid these 
evils. It is the apparent object of the Creator to deter us from vice 
by the pains which accompany it, and to lead us to virtue by 
the happiness that it produces. This object appears to our 
conceptions to be worthy of a benevolent Creator. The laws 
of nature respecting population tend to promote this object. 
No imputation, therefore, on the benevolence of the Deity can 
be founded on these laws, which is not equally applicable to any 
of the evils necessarily incidental to an imperfect state of 
ixistence. 
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CHAPTER III 

OP THE ONLY EFFECTUAL MODE OF IMPROVING TnE CONDITION 
OF THE POOR 


He who publishes a moral code, or system of duties, however 
firmly he may be convinced of the strong obligation on each 
individual strictly to conform to it, has never the folly to imagine 
that it will be universally or even generally practised. But this 
is no valid objection against the publication of the code. If it 
were, the same objection would always have applied; we should 
be totally without general rules; and to the vices of mankind 
arising from temptation would be added a much longer list than 
we have at present of vices from ignorance. 

Judging merely from the light of nature, if we feel convinced 
of the misery arising from a redundant population on the one 
hand, and of the evils and unhappiness, particularly to the female 
sex, arising from promiscuous intercourse, on the other, I do not 
see how it is possible for any person who acknowledges the prin- 
ciple of utility as the great criterion of moral rules to escape the 
conclusion that moral restraint, or the abstaining from marriage 
till we are in a condition to support a family, with a perfectly 
moral conduct during that period, is the strict line of duty; and 
when revelation is taken into the question, this duty undoubtedly 
receives very powerful confirmation. At the same time I believe 
that few of my readers can be less sanguine than I am in their 
expectations of any sudden and great change in the general con- 
duct of men on this subject: and the chief reason why in the last 
chapter I allowed myself to suppose the universal prevalence of 
this virtue was, that I might endeavour to remove any imputa-. 
tiqn on the goodness of the Deity, by showing that the evils 
arising from the principle of population were exactly of the 
same nature as the generality of other evils which excite fewer 
complaints: that they were increased by human ignorance and 
indolence, and diminished by human knowledge and virtue; and 
on the supposition that each individual strictly fulfilled his duty 
w oujd be almost totally removed ; and this without any general 
diminution of those sources of pleasure, arising from the 
egulated indulgence of the passions, which have been justly 
considered as the principal ingredients of human happiness. 
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If it will answer any purpose of illustration, I see no harm in 
drawing the picture of a society in which each individual is 
supposed strictly to fulfil his duties; nor does a writer appear to 
be justly liable to the imputation of being visionary unless he 
make. such, universal or general obedience necessary to the 
practical utility of his system, and to that degree of moderate and 
partial improvement, which is all that can rationally be expected 
fnmi the most complete knowledge of our duties. 

. But m this respect there is an essential difference between that 
improved state of society, which I have supposed in the last 
chapter, and most of the other speculations on this subject. The 
improvement there supposed, if we ever should make approaches 
towards.it, is to be effected in the way in which we have been in 
the habit of seeing all the greatest improvements effected, by a 
direct application to the interest and happiness of each individual. 
It is not required of us to act from motives to which we are 
unaccustomed; to pursue a general good which we may not 
distinctly comprehend, or the effect of which may be weakened 
by distance and diffusion. The happiness of the whole is to be 
the result of the happiness of individuals, and to begin first with 
them. No co-operation is required. Every step tells. He w'ho 
performs his duty faithfully will reap the full fruits of it, whatever 
may be the number of others who fail. This duty is intelligible 
to the humblest capacity. It is merely that he is not to bring 
beings into the world for whom he cannot find the means of sup- 
port. When once this subject is cleared from the obscurity 
thrown over it by parochial laws and private benevolence, every 
man must feel the strongest conviction of such an obligation. If 
he cannot support his children they must starve; and if he marry 
in the face of a fair probability that he shall not be able to support 
his children, he is guilty of all the evils which he thus brings 
hpon himself, his wife, and his offspring. It is clearly his interest, 
and will tend greatly to promote his happiness, to defer marrying 
till by industry and economy he is in a capacity to support the 
children that he may reasonably expect from his marriage ; and 
as he cannot in the meantime gratify his passions without 
violating an express command of God, and running a great risk 
of in juring himself, or some of his fellow-creatures, considerations - 
of his own interest and happiness will dictate to him the sa 
obligation to a moral conduct while he remains unmarrie' 

However powerful may be the impulses of passion, ' 
generally in some degree modified by reason. Ant 4 
not seem entirely visionary to suppose that, if *' 
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permanent cause of poverty were clearly explained and forcibly 
brought home to each man’s bosom, it would have some, and 
perhaps not an inconsiderable influence on his conduct; at least 
the experiment has never yet been fairly tried. Almost every- 
thing that has been hitherto done for the poor has tended, as if 
with solicitous care, to throw a veil of obscurity over this subject, 
and to hide from them the true cause of their poverty. When 
the wages of labour are hardly sufficient to maintain two children, 
a man marries and has five or six; he of course finds himself 
miserably distressed. He accuses the insufficiency of the price 
of labour to maintain a family. He accuses his parish for their 
tardy and sparing fulfilment of their obligation to assist him. 
He accuses the avarice of the rich, who suffer him to want what 
they can so well spare. He accuses the partial and unjust institu- 
tions of society, which have awarded him an inadequate share of 
the produce of the earth. He accuses perhaps the dispensations 
of Providence, which have assigned to him a place in society so 
beset with unavoidable distress and dependence. In searching 
for objects of accusation, he never adverts to the quarter from 
which his misfortunes originate. The last person that he would 
think of accusing is himseif, on whom in fact the principal blame 
lies, except so far as he has been deceived by the higher classes 
of society. He may perhaps wish that he had not married, 
because he now feels the inconveniences of it; but it never enters 
into his head that he can have done anything wrong. He has 
always been told that to raise up subjects for his king and 
country is a very meritorious act. He has done this, and yet is 
suffering for it; and it cannot but strike him as most extremely 
unjust and cruel in his king and country to allow him thus to 
suffer, in return for giving them what they are continually 
declaring that they particularly want. 

Till these erroneous ideas have been corrected, and the lan- 
guage of nature and reason has been generally heard on the 
subject of population, instead of the language of error and 
prejudice, it cannot be said that any fair experiment has been 
made with the understandings of the common people ; and we 
cannot justly accuse them of improvidence and want of industry 
till they act as they do now after it has been brought home 
to their comprehensions that they are themselves the cause of 
their own poverty; that the means of redress are in their own 
hands, and in the hands of no other persons whatever; that the 
.^society in which they live and the government which presides 
rer it are without any direct power in this respect; and that 
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however ardently they may desire to relieve them, and whatever 
attempt', they may mal:e to do so, they are really and truly 
unable to execute what they benevolently wMi, but unjustly 
promise; that, when the wage-, of labour will not maintain a 
faintly, it is an incontrovertible sign that their lane and country' 
do not want more subjects, or at least that they cannot support 
tlicm; that, if they marry in this ease, so far from fulfilling a 
duty to society, they arc throwing a useless burden on it, at the 
same time that they are plunging themselves into distress; and 
that they arc acting directly contrary to the will of God, and 
bringing down upon themselves various diseases, which might 
all, or the greater pan, have been avoided if they bad attended 
to the repeated admonitions w hich he giv es by the general law s of 
nature to every being capable of reason. 

Pa ley, in his Moral Philosophy, observes that in countries 
“in which subsistence is become scarce, it behoves the state to 
watch over the public morals with increased solicitude; for 
nothing but the instinct of nature, under the restraint of chastity, 
will induce men to undertake the labour, or consent to the 
sacrifice of personal liberty and indulgence, which the support of 
a family in sucii circumstances requires.” 1 That it is always the 
duty of a slate to use every exertion likely to be effectual in 
discouraging vice and promoting virtue, and that no temporary 
circumstances ought to cause any relaxation in these exertions, 
is certainly true, 'lhc means therefore proposed arc always good; 
but the particular end in view in this ease appears to be abso- 
lutely criminal. We wish to force people into marriage when 
from the acknowledged scarcity of subsistence they will have 
little chance of being able to support their children. We might 
ns well force people into the water who arc unable to swim. In 
both eases we rashly tempt Providence. Nor have we more 
reason to believe that a miracle will be worked to save us from 
the misery and mortality resulting from our conduct in the one 
ease than in the other. 

The object of those who really wish to better the condition 
of the lower classes of society must be to raise the relative pro- 
portion between the price of labour and the price of prov isions, 
so as to enable the labourer to command a larger share of the 
necessaries and comforts of life. We have hitherto principally' 
attempted to attain this end by encouraging the married poor, 
and consequently increasing the number of labourers, and over- 
stocking the market with a commodity which we still say that 
* Vot u. c u p 352. 
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sve wish to be dear. It would seem to have required no great 
spirit of di\ ination to foretell the certain failure of such a plan of 
proceeding. There is nothing however like experience. It has 
been tried in many different countries, and for many hundred 
years, and the success has always been answerable to the nature 
of the scheme. It is really time now to try something else. 

When it was found that oxygen, or pure vital air, would not 
cure consumptions as was expected, but rather aggravated their 
symptoms, trial was made of an air of the most opposite^ kind. 
I wish we had acted with the same philosophical spirit in our 
attempts to cure the disease of poverty; and having found that 
the pouring in of fresh supplies of labour only tended to aggra- 
vate the symptoms, had tried what would be the effect of 
withholding a little these supplies. 

In all old and fully-peopled states it is from this method, and 
this alone, that we can rationally expect any essential and 
permanent melioration in the condition of the labouring classes 
of the people. 

In an endeavour to raise the proportion of the quantity o' 
provisions to the number of consumers in any country, our atten 
tion would naturally be first directed to the increasing of th. 
absolute quantity of provisions; but finding that, as fast as we 
did this, the number of consumers more than kept pace with it, 
and that w ith all our exertions we were still as far as ever behind, 
we should be convinced that our efforts directed only in this way 
would never succeed. It would appear to be setting the tortoise 
to catch the hare. Finding, therefore, that from the laws of 
nature we could not proportion the food to the population, our 
next attempt should naturally be to proportion the population 
to the food. If we can persuade the hare to go to sleep, the 
tortoise may have some chance of overtaking her. 

We are not, however, to relax our efforts in increasing the 
.quantity of provisions, but to combine another effort with it; 
that of keeping the population, when once it has been overtaken, 
at such a distance behind as to effect the relative proportion 
which we desire; and thus unite the two grand desiderata, a 
great actual population and a state of society in which abject 
poverty and dependence are comparatively but little known; 
two objects which are far from being incompatible. 

If we be really serious in what appears to be the object of such 
general research, the mode of essentially and permanently 
bettering the condition of the poor, we must explain to them the 
Arue nature of their situation, and show them that the with- 
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holding oi the supplies of labour is the only possible way of really 
raising its price, and that they themselves, being the possessors 
of this commodity, have alone the power to do this. 

I cannot but consider this mode of diminishing poverty as so 
perfectly clear in theory, and so invariably confirmed by the 
analogy of every other commodity which is brought to market, 
that nothing but its being shown to be calculated to produce 
greater evils than it proposes to remedy can justify us in not 
making the attempt to put it into execution. 
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CHAPTER IV 

OBJECTIONS TO THIS MODE CONSIDERED 

One objection which perhaps will be made to this plan is that 
from which alone it derives its value — a market rather under- 
stocked with labour. This must undoubtedly take place in a 
certain degree; but by no means in such a degree as to affect the 
wealth and prosperity of the country. But putting this subject 
of 3 . market understocked with labour in the most unfavourable 
point of view, if the rich will not submit to a slight inconvenience 
necessarily attendant on the attainment of what they profess 
to desire, they cannot really be in earnest in their professions. 
Their benevolence to the poor must be either childish play or 
hypocrisy ; it must be either to amuse themselves or to pacify 
the minds of the common people with a mere show of attention 
to their wants. To wish to better the condition of the poor by 
enabling them to command a greater quantity of the necessaries 
and comforts of life, and then to complain of high wages, is the 
act of a silly boy who gives away his cake and then cries for it. 
A market overstocked with labour, and an ample remuneration 
to each labourer, are objects perfectly incompatible with each 
other. In the annals of the world they never existed together; 
and to couple them even in imagination betrays a gross ignorance 
of the simplest principles of political economy, 

A second objection that may be made to this plan is the 
diminution of population that it would cause. It is to be con- 
sidered, however, that this diminution is merely relative; and 
when once this relative diminution has been effected, by keeping 
the population stationary, while the supply of food has increased, 
it might then start afresh, and continue increasing for ages, with 
the increase of food/main taming always nearly the same relative 
proportion to it. I can easily conceive that this country, witli 
a proper direction of the national industry, might, in the course 
of some centuries, contain two or three times its present popula- 
tion, and yet every man in the kingdom be much better fed and 
clothed than he is at present. While the springs of industry 
continue in vigour, and a''sufficient part of that industry is 
directed to agriculture, we need be under no apprehensions of a 
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deficient population ; and nothing perhaps would tend so strongly 
to excite a spirit of industry and economy among the poor as a 
thorough knowledge that their happiness must always depend 
principally upon themselves; and that, if they obey their 
passions in opposition to their reason, or be not industrious and 
frugal while they are single, to save a sum for the common con- 
tingencies of the married state, they must expect to suffer the 
natural evils which Providence has prepared for those who 
disobey its repeated admonitions. 

A third objection which may be stated to this plan, and the 
only one which appears to me to have any kind of plausibility, 
is that, by endeavouring to urge the duty of moral restraint on 
the poor, we may increase the quantity of vice relating to the sex. 

I should be extremely sorry to say anything which could either 
directly or remotely be construed unfavourably to the cause of 
virtue; but I certainly cannot think that the vices which relate 
to the sex are the only vices which are to be considered in a moral 
question; or that they are even the greatest and the most de- 
grading to the human character. They can rarely or never be 
committed without producing unhappiness somewhere or other, 
and therefore ought always to be strongly reprobated: but there 
are other vices the effects of which are still more pernicious; and 
there are other situations which lead more certainly' to moral 
offences than the refraining from marriage. Powerful as may be 
the temptations to a breach of chastity, I am inclined to think 
that they are impotent in comparison of the temptations arising 
from continued distress. A large class of women, and many 
men, I have no doubt, pass a considerable part of their lives 
consistently with the laws of chastity; but I believe there will 
be found very few who pass through the ordeal of squalid and 
hopeless poverty, or even of long -continued embarrassed circum- 
stances, without a great moral degradation of character. 

In the higher and middle classes of society it is a melancholy 
and distressing sight to observe, not unfrequently, a man of a 
noble and ingenuous disposition, once feelingly alive to a sense 
of honour and integrity, gradually sinking under the pressure of 
circumstances, making his excuses at first with a blush of con- 
scious shame, afraid of seeing the faces of his friends from whom 
he may have borrowed money, reduced to the meanest tricks 
and subterfuges to delay or avoid the payment of his just debts; 
till ultimately grown familiar with falsehood and at enmity with 
the world he loses all the grace and dignity of man. 

To the general prevalence of indigence, and the extraordinary 
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continue to respect themselves when no other person whatever 
respects them. 11 the children thus brought up were even to 
marry at twenty, it is probable that they would have passed 
some years m vicious habits before that period. 

If after all, however, these arguments should appear insuffi- 
cient; if we reprobate the idea of endeavouring to encourage the 
virtue of moral restraint among the poor from a fear of pro- 
ducing vice; and if we think that to facilitate marriage by all 
possible means is a point of the first consequence to the morality 
and happiness of the people; let us act consistently, and before 
we proceed, endeavour to make ourselves acquainted with the 
mode by which alone v,e can effect our object. 
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CHAPTER V 

or the consequences or pursuing the orrosm: mode 


It is an evident truth that, whatever may he the rate oi increase 
in th.c means of subsistence, the increase of population must he 
limited by it, at least after the food has once been divided into 
the smallest shares that will support life. All the children born 
beyond what would be required to keep up the population to 
this level must necessarily perish, unless room be made for them 
by the deaths of grown persons. It has appeared indeed clearly 
in the course of this work that in all old states the marriages and 
births depend principally upon the deaths, and that there is no 
encouragement to early unions so powerful ns a great mortality. 
To act consistently, therefore, we should facilitate, instead of 
foolishly and vainly endeavouring to impede, the operations of 
nature in producing this mortality; and if we dread the too 
frequent visitation of the horrid form of famine, we should 
sedulously encourage the other forms of destruction which we 
compel nature to use. Instead of recommending cleanliness to 
the poor, we should encourage contrary habits. In our towns 
we should make the streets narrower, crowd more people into the 
houses, and court the return of the plague. In the country, we 
should build our villages near stagnant pools, and particularly 
encourage settlements in all marshy and unwholesome situations. 1 
But above all, we should reprobate specific remedies for ravag- 
ing diseases; and those benevolent, but much mistaken men, 
who have thought they were doing a service to mankind by pro- 
jecting schemes for the total extirpation of particular disorders. 
If by these and similar means the annual mortality were in- 
creased from 1 in 36 or 40, to 1 in iS or 20, we might probably 

1 Keeker, speaking of the proportion oi the births in France, makes use 
of a new and instructive expression on this subject, though he hardly 
seems to be sufficiently aware o! it himself. He says. •' Le nombre des 
naissanccs c$t A eclui des habitans do un A vingt-trois ct vingt-quatre dans 
ies lieux contraries par la nature, on par des circonstances morales : ce m/me 
rapport, dans la plus grande partiede la France, cst dc un A 15, jj{, ct 26." 
Adminst. des Finances, tom. 1 . eh. ix. p, 254. 1200. It appears, there- 
fore, that sve have nothing more to do than to settle people in marshy 
situations, and oppress them by a bad government, in order to obtain what 
politicians have hitherto considered as so desirable — a great proportion of 
marriages and tv great proportion of births. 
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every one of us marry at the age of puberty, and yet few be 
absolutely starved. 

If, however, we all marr> at this age, and yet still continue our 
exertions to impede the operations of nature, we may rest assured 
that all our efforts w ill be vain. Nature will not, nor cannot, be 
defeated m her purposes. The necessary raortalit) must come 
in some form or other, and the extirpation of one disease will 
only be the signal for the birth of another perhaps more fatal. 
We cannot lower the w r aters of misery by pressing them down in 
different places, which must necessarily make them rise some- 
where else; the only way in which we can hope to effect our 
purpose is by drawing them off. To this course nature is 
constantly directing our attention by the chastisements which 
await a contrary conduct. These chastisements are more or less 
severe in proportion to the degree in which her admonitions 
produce their intended effect. In this country at present these 
admonitions are by no means entirely neglected. The preven- 
tive check to population prevails to a considerable degree, 
and her chastisements are in consequence moderate; but if 
we were all to marry at the age of puberty they would 
be severe indeed Political evils would probably be added to 
physical. A people goaded by constant distress, and visited 
by frequent returns of famine, could not be kept down but by a 
cruel despotism. We should approach to the state of the people 
in Egypt or Abyssinia , and I would ask whether in that case 
it is probable that we should be more virtuous ? 

Physicians have long remarked the great changes which take 
place in diseases; and that, while some appear to yield to the 
efforts of human care and skill, others seem to become in pro- 
portion more malignant and fatal Dr. William Heberden 
published, not long since, some valuable observations on this 
subject deduced from the London bills of mortality. In his 
preface, speaking of these bills, he says, " the gradual changes 
they exhibit in particular diseases correspond to the alterations 
which in time are known to take place m the channels through 
which the great stream of mortality is constantly flowing ” 1 
In the body of his work, afterwards, speaking of some particular 
diseases, he observes with that candour which alwajs distin- 
guishes true science, “It is not easy to give a salisfactorj 
reason for all the changes which may be observed to take plac 
^ ' * h * history of diseases. Nor is it any disgrace to physician' 

. own ations on tbe Increase and Decrease of different Discas< 
p 5 4to 1801. 
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if their causes are often so gradual in their operation, or so subtle, 
as to elude investigation." 1 

I hope I shall not be accused of presumption in venturing to 
suggest that, under certain circumstances, such changes must 
take place; and perhaps without any alteration in those proxi- 
mate causes which are usually looked to on these occasions. If 
this should appear to be true, it will not seem extraordinary' that 
the most skilful and scientific physicians, whose business it is 
principally to investigate proximate causes, should sometimes 
search for these causes in vain. 

In the country which keeps its population at a certain standard, 
if the average number of marriages and births be given, it is 
evident that the average number of deaths will also be given; 
and, to use Dr. Heberden’s metaphor, the channels through 
which the great stream of mortality is constantly flowing will 
always convey off a given quantity. Now if we stop up any of 
these channels it is perfectly clear that the stream of mortality 
must run with greater force through some of the other channels; 
that is, if we eradicate some diseases, others will become propor- 
tionally more fatal. In this case the only distinguishable cause 
is the damming up a necessary outlet of mortality. 2 Nature, in 
the attainment of her great purposes, seems always to seize upon 
the weakest part. If this part be made strong by human skill, 
she seizes upon the next weakest part, and so on in succession; 
not like a capricious deity, with an intention to sport with our 
sufferings and constantly to defeat our labours; but like a 
kind, though sometimes severe instructor, with the intention of 
teaching us to make all parts strong, and to chase vice and 
misery from the earth. In avoiding one fault we are too apt to 
run into some other; but we always find Nature faithful to her 
great object, at every false step we commit ready to admonish 
us of our errors by the infliction of some physical or moral evil. 
If the prevalence of the preventive check to population in a 
sufficient degree were to remove many of those diseases which 
now afflict us, yet be accompanied by a considerable increase 
of the vice of promiscuous intercourse, it is probable that the 
disorders and unhappiness, the physical and moral evils arising 
from this vice, would increase in strength and degree; and, 
admonishing us severely of our error, would point to the only 

* Observations on the Increase and Decrease of different Diseases. 
Preface, p. 43 410 1801. 

1 The way in which it operates is probably by increasing povertj, m 
consequence of a supply of labour too rapid for the demand. 
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line of conduct approved by nature, reason, and religion, abstin- 
ence from marriage till we can support our children and 
chastity till that period arrives. 

In the case just stated, in which the population and the number 
of marriages are supposed to be fixed, the necessity of a change 
in the mortality of some diseases, from the diminution or extinc- 
tion of others, is capable of mathematical demonstration. The 
only obscurity which can possibly involve this subject arises 
from taking into consideration the effect that might be produced 
by a diminution of mortality in increasing the population, or in 
decreasing the number of marriages. That the removal of any 
of the particular causes of mortality can have no further effect 
upon population than the means of subsistence will allow, and 
that it has no certain and necessary influence on these means of 
subsistence, are facts of which the reader must be already con- 
vinced. Of its operation in tending to prevent marriage, by 
diminishing the demand for fresh supplies of children, I have no 
doubt; and there is reason to think that it had this effect in no 
inconsiderable degree on the extinction of the plague, which had 
so long and so dreadfully ravaged this country. Dr. Heberden 
draws a striking picture of the favourable change observed in the 
health of the people of England since this period ; and justly 
attributes it to the improvements which have gradually taken 
place, not only in London but in all great towns ; and in the 
manner of living throughout the kingdom, particularly with 
respect to cleanliness and ventilation . 1 But these causes would 
not have produced the effect observed if they had not been 
accompanied by an increase of the preventive check;_ and 
probably the spirit of cleanliness, and better mode of living, 
which then began to prevail, by spreading more generally a 
decent and useful pride, principally contributed to this increase. 
The diminution in the number of marriages, however, was not 
sufficient to make up for the great decrease of mortality from the 
extinction of the plague, and the striking reduction of the deaths 
in the dysentery . 2 While these and some other disorders be- 
came almost evanescent, consumption, palsy, apoplexy, gout, 
lunacy, and small-pox became more mortal . 3 The widening of 
these drains was necessary to carry off the population which still 
remained redundant, notwithstanding the increased operation of 
the preventive check, and the part which was annually disposed 
. of and enabled to subsist by the increase of agriculture. 

' Observations on Increase and Decrease of Diseases, p 35 
P 34 > Id p 36 ct seq 
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Dr. Haygarth, in the Sketch of his benevolent plan for the 
extermination of the casual small-pox, draws a frightful picture 
of the mortality which has been occasioned by this distemper, 
attributes to it the slow progress of population, and makes some 
curious calculations on the favourable effects which would be 
produced in this respect by its extermination. 1 * His conclusions, 
however, I fear, would not follow from his premises. I am far 
from doubting that millions and millions of human beings have 
been destroyed by the small-pox. But were its devastations, as 
Dr. Haygarth supposes, many thousand degrees greater than the 
plague, 1 1 should still doubt whether the average population of 
the earth had been diminished by them. The small-pox is 
certainly one of the channels, and a very broad one, which 
nature has opened for the last thousand years to keep down the 
population to the level of the means of subsistence; but had this 
been closed, others would have become wider, or new ones would 
have been formed. In ancient times the mortality from war and 
the plague was incomparably greater than in modem. On the 
gradual diminution of this stream of mortality, the generation 
and almost universal prevalence of the small-pox is a great and 
striking instance of one of those changes in the channels of 
mortality which ought to awaken our attention and animate us 
to patient and persevering investigation. For my own part I 
feel not the slightest doubt that, if the introduction of the cow- 
pox should extirpate the small-pox, and yet the number of 
marriages continue the same, we shall find a very perceptible 
difference in the increased mortality of some other diseases. 
Nothing could prevent this effect but a sudden start in our 
agriculture; and if this should take place, it will not be so much 
owing to the number of children saved from death by the cow- 
pox inoculation, as to the alarms occasioned among the people 
of property by the late scarcities, 3 and to the increased gains of 
farmers, which have been so absurdly reprobated. I am strongly 
however inclined to believe that the number of marriages will 
not, in this case, remain the same ; but that the gradual light 
which may be expected to be thrown on this interesting. topic 
of human inquiry will teach us how to make the extinction of 
a mortal disorder a real blessing to us, a real improvement in the 
genetal health and happiness of the society. 

1 Vol. i. part ii. sect. v. and vi. * Id. s. viU. p. J6q. 

* The scarce harvests of 1799 and 1S00. The start here alluded to, ctr* 

t a inly took place from 1801 to 1814, and provision was really made for the 
diminished mortality. 
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If, on contemplating the increase of vice which might contin- 
gently follow an attempt to inculcate the duty of moral restraint, 
and the increase of misery that must necessarily follow the 
attempts to encourage marriage and population, we come to the 
conclusion not to interfere in any respect, but to leave every 
man to his own free choice, and responsible only to God for the 
evil which he does in either way; this is all I contend for; I 
would on no account do more; but I contend that at present we 
are \ ery far from doing this. 

Among the lower classes of society, where the point is of the 
greatest importance, the poor-laws afford a direct, constant, and 
systematical encouragement to marriage, by removing from each 
individual that heavy responsibility, which he would incur by the 
laws of nature, for bringing beings into the world which he could 
not support. Our private benevolence has the same direction as 
the poor-laws, and almost invariably tends to encourage mar- 
riage, and to equalise as much as possible the circumstances of 
married and single men. 

Among the higher classes of people, the superior distinctions 
which married women receive, and the marked inattentions to 
which single women of advanced age are exposed, enable many 
men, who are agreeable neither m mind nor person, and are 

esides in the wane of life, to choose a partner among the young 
and fair, instead of being confined, as nature seems to dictate, to 
persons of nearly their own age and accomplishments. It is 
scarcely to be doubted that the fear of being an old maid, and 
01 that silly and unjust ridicule, which folly sometimes attaches 
to this name, drives many women into the marriage union with 
men whom they dislike, or at best to whom they are perfectly 
Such marriages must to every delicate mind appear 
little better than legal prostitutions; and they often burden the 
earth with unnecessary children, without compensating for it 
seb'es accession 0 happiness and virtue to the parties them- 

Throughout all the ranks of society the prevailing opinions 
respecting the duty and obligation of marriage cannot but have 
a 'ery powerful influence The man who thinks that, in going 
out of the world without leaving representatives behind him, he 
shall have failed in an important duty to society, will be disposed 
to force rather than to repress his inclinations on this subject; 
and when his reason represents to him the difficulties attending* 
family, he will endeavour not to attend to these suggestions, will 
still determine to venture, and will hope that, in the discharge of 
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what he conceives to be his duty, he shall not be deserted by 
Providence. 

In a civilised country, such as England, where a taste for the 
decencies and comforts of life prevails among a very large class 
of people, it is not possible that the encouragements to marriage 
from positive institutions and prevailing opinions should entirely 
obscure the light of nature and reason on this subject; but still 
they contribute to make it comparatively weak and indistinct. 
And till this obscurity is removed, and the poor are undeceived 
with respect to the principal cause of their poverty, and taught 
to know that their happiness or misery must depend chiefly upon 
themselves, it cannot be said tha , with regard to the great 
question of marriage, we leave every man to his own free and 
fair choice. 
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CHAPTER VI 


EFFECTS OF THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE PRINCIPAL CAUSE OF 
POVERTY ON CIVIL LIBERTY 

It may appear, perhaps, that a doctrine, which attributes the 
greatest part of the sufferings of the lower classes of society 
exclusively to themselves, is unfavourable to the cause of liberty, 
as affording a tempting opportunity to governments of oppress- 
ing their subjects at pleasure, and laying the whole blame on the 
laws of nature and the imprudence of the poor. We are not, 
however, to trust to first appearances ; and I am strongly disposed 
to believe that those who will be at the pains to consider this sub- 
ject deeply will be convinced that nothing would so powerfully 
contribute to the advancement of rational freedom as a thorough 
knowledge generally circulated of the principal cause of poverty; 
and that the ignorance of this cause, and the natural conse- 
quences of this ignorance, form, at present, one of the chief 
obstacles to its progress. 

1 lie pressure of distress on the lower classes of people, together 
w ith the habit of attributing this distress to their rulers, appears 
to me to be the rock of defence, the castle, the guardian spirit of 
despotism. It affords to the tyrant the fatal and unanswerable 
pica of necessity. It is the reason why every free government 
tends constantly to destruction; and that its appointed guar- 
dians become daily less jealous of the encroachments of power, 
it is the reason why so many noble efforts in the cause of freedom 
have faded; and why almost every revolution, after long and 
painful sacrifices, has terminated in a military despotism. While 
any dissatisfied man of talents has power to persuade the lower 
c asses of people that all their poverty and distress arise solely 
from the iniquity of the government, though, perhaps, the 
greatest part of what they suffer is unconnected with this cause, 
it is e\ jdent that the seeds of fresh discontents and fresh revolu- 
tions arc continually sowing. When an established government 
has been destroyed, finding that their p overt}’ is not removed, 
their resentment naturally falls upon the successors to power; 
and when these have been immolated without producing the 
desired effect, other sacrifices are called for, and so on without 
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Great as has been the influence of corruption, I cannot yet think 
so meanly of the country gentlemen of England as. to believe 
that they would thus have given up a part of their birthright of 
liberty, if they had not been actuated by a real and genuine fear 
that it was then in greater danger from the people than from the 
crown. They appeared to surrender themselves to government 
on condition of being protected from the mob; but they never 
would have made this melancholy and disheartening surrender 
if such a mob had not existed either in reality or in imagination. 
That the fears on this subject were artfully exaggerated and 
increased beyond the limits of just apprehension is undeniable; 
but I think it is also undeniable that the frequent declamations 
which were heard against the unjust institutions of society, and 
the delusive arguments on equality which were circulated among 
the lower classes, gave us just reason to suppose that, if the vox 
populi had been allowed to speak, it would have appeared to be 
the voice of error and absurdity instead of the vox Dei. 

To say that our conduct is not to be regulated by circumstances 
is to betray an ignorance of the most solid and incontrovertible 
principles of morality. Though the admission of this principle 
may sometimes afford a cloak to changes of opinion that do not 
result from the purest motives; yet the admission of a contrary 
principle would be productive of infinitely worse consequences. 
The phrase of “ existing circumstances ” has, I believe, not un- 
frequently created a smile in the English House of Commons; 
but the smile should have been reserved for the application of 
the phrase, and not have been excited by the phrase itself. A 
very frequent repetition of it has indeed, of itself, rather a 
suspicious air;, and its application should always be watched 
with the most jealous and anxious attention; but no man ought 
to be judged tn limine for saying that existing circumstances had 
obliged him to alter his opinions and conduct. The country 
gentlemen were, perhaps, too easily convinced that existing cir- 
cumstances called upon them to give up some of the most 
valuable privileges of Englishmen; but as far as they were really 
convinced of this obligation, they acted consistently with the 
clearest rule of morality. 

The degree of power to be given to the civil government, and 
the measure of our submission to it, must be determined by 
general expediency; and in judging of this expediency every 
circumstance is to be taken into consideration : particularly tl' e 
state of public opinion, and the degree of ignorance and delusion 
prevailing among the common people. The patriot who might 
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be called upon by the love of his country to join with heart and 
hand in a rising of the people for some specific attainable object 
of reform, if he knew that they were enlightened respecting their 
own situation, and would stop short when they had attained their 
demand, would be called upon by the same motive to submit to 
very great oppression rather than give the slightest countenance 
to a popular tumult the members of which, at least the greater 
number of them, were persuaded that the destruction of the 
Parliament, the Lord Mayor, and the monopolisers would make 
bread cheap, and that a revolution would enable them all to 
support their families. In this case it is more the ignorance and 
delusion of the lower classes of the people that occasions the 
oppression than the actual disposition of the government to 
tyranny. 

That there is, however, in all power a constant tendency to - 
encroach is an incontrovertible truth, and cannot be too strongly 
inculcated. The checks, which are necessary to secure the 
liberty of the subject, will always in some degree embarrass and 
delay the operations of the executive government. The members 
of this government feeling these inconveniences, while they are 
exerting themselves, as they conceive, in the service of their 
country, and conscious, perhaps, of no ill intention towards the 
people, will naturally be disposed, on every occasion, to demand 
the suspension or abolition of these checks; but if once the con- 
venience of ministers be put in competition with the liberties of 
the people, and we get into a habit of relying on fair assurances 
and personal character, instead of examining, with the most 
scrupulous and jealous care, the merits of each particular case, 
there is an end of British freedom. If we once admit the 
principle that the government must know better with regard to 
the quantity of power which it wants than we can possibly do 
with our limited means of information, and that, therefore, it is 
our duty to surrender up our private judgments, we may just as 
well at the same time surrender up the whole of our constitution. 
Government is a quarter in which liberty' is not, nor cannot be, 
very faithfully preserved. If we are wanting to ourselves, and 
inattentive to our great interests in this respect, it is the height 
of folly and unreasonableness to expect that government will 
attend to them for us. Should the British constitution ulti- 
mately lapse into a despotism, as has been prophesied, I shall 
think that the country gentlemen of England will have' much 
more to answer for than the ministers. 

To do the country gentlemen ^ justice, however, I should 
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readily acknowledge that in the partial desertion of their posts 
as guardians of British freedom, which has already taken place, 
they have been actuated more by fear than corruption. And the 
principal reason of this fear was, I conceive, the ignorance and 
delusions of the common people, and the prospective horrors 
which were contemplated, if in such a state of mind they should 
by any revolutionary movement obtain an ascendant. 

The circulation of Paine’s Rights of Man, it is supposed, has 
done great mischief among the lower and middling classes of 
people m this country. This is probably true; but not because 
man is without rights, or that these rights ought not to be known ; 
but because Mr. Paine has fallen into some fundamental errors 
respecting the principles of government, and in many important 
points has shown himself totally unacquainted with the structure 
of society, and the different moral effects to be expected from the 
physical difference between this country and America. Mobs of 
the same description as those collections of people known by 
this name in Europe could not exist in America. The number of 
people without property is there, from the physical state of the 
country, comparatively small; and therefore the civil power, 
which is to protect property, cannot require the same degree of 
strength. Mr. Paine very justly observes that whatever the 
apparent cause of any riots may be, the real one is always want 
of happiness; but when he goes on to say it shows that some- 
thing is wrong m the system of government, that injures the 
felicity by which society is to be preserved, he falls into the 
common eiror of attributing all want of happiness to govern- 
ment. It is evident that this want of happiness might have 
existed, and from ignorance might have been the principal cause 
of the riots, and yet be almost wholly unconnected with any of 
the proceedings of government. The redundant population 
of an old state furnishes materials of unhappiness unknown to 
such a state as that of America ; and if an attempt were to be 
made to remedy this unhappiness by distributing the produce 
of the taxes to the poorer classes of society, according to the 
plan proposed by Mr. Paine, the evil would be aggravated a 
hundred fold, and in a very short time no sum that the society 
CO xriP? ss,bl y raj?e would be adequate to the proposed object. 
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he neither does nor can possess — a right to subsistence when his 
labour will not fairly purchase it. Our laws indeed say that he 
has this right, and bind the society to furnish employment and 
food to those who cannot get them in the regular market; but 
in so doing they attempt to reverse the laws of nature; and it is 
in consequence to be expected., not only that they should fail 
in their object, but that the poor, who were intended to be 
benefited, should suffer most cruelly from the inhuman deceit 
thus practised upon them. 

The Abbe Raynal has said that “ Avant toutes les lob: sociales 
1'honime avoit le droit de subsister.” 5 He might with just as 
much propriety have said that, before the institution of social 
laws, every man had a right to live a hundred years. Un- 
doubtedly he had then, and has still, a good right to live a 
hundred years, nay a thousand if he can, without interfering 
with the right of others to live: but the affair in both cases is 
principally an affair of power not of right. Social laws very 
greatly increase this power, by enabling a much greater number to 
subsist than could subsist without them, and so far very greatly 
enlarge le droit de subsister ; but neither before nor after the 
institution of social laws could an unlimited number subsist: 
and before as well as since, be who ceased to have the power 
ceased to have the right. 

If the great truths on these subjects were more generally circu- 
lated, and the lower classes of people could be convinced that by 
the laws of nature, independently of any particular institutions, 
except the great one of property, which is absolutely necessary 
in order to attain any considerable produce, no person has anv 
claim of right on society for subsistence if his labour will not 
purchase it, the greatest part of the mischievous declamation on 
the unjust institutions of society would fall powerless to the 
ground. The poor are by no means inclined to be %-isionary. 
Their distresses are always read, though they are not attributed 
to the real causes. If these causes were properly explained to 
them, and they were taught to know what part of their present 
distress was attributable to government, and what part to causes 
totally unconnected with it, discontent and irritation among the 
lower classes of people would show themselves much less 
frequently than at present; and when they did show themselves 
would be much less to he dreaded. The efforts of turbulent and 
discontented men in the middle classes of society might safely 
be disregarded if the poor were so far enlightened respecting 
1 Ravnal Hist, des Irsdes, vt>!_ x. s. x. p. 3;;. Svo. 
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the real nature of their situation as to be aware that by aiding 
them in their schemes of renovation they would probably be 
promoting the ambitious views of others without in any respect 
benefiting themselves. The country gentlemen and men of 
property in England might securely return to a wholesome 
jealously of the encroachments of power; and instead of daily 
sacrificing the liberties of the subject on the altar of public safety, 
might, without any just apprehension from the people, not only 
tread back their late steps, but firmly insist upon those gradual 
reforms which the lapse of time and the storms of the political 
world have rendered necessary to prevent the gradual destruc- 
tion of the British constitution. 

All improvements in governments must necessarily originate 
with persons of some education; and these will of course be 
found among the people of property. Whatever may be said of 
a few, it is impossible to suppose that the great mass of the 
people of property should be really interested in the abuses of 
government. They merely submit to them from the fear that an 
endeavour to remove them might be productive of greater evils. 
Could we but take away this fear, reform and improve- 
ment would proceed with as much facility as the removal of 
nuisances, or the paving and lighting of the streets. In human 
life we are continually called upon to submit to a lesser evil in 
order to avoid a greater; and it is the part of a wise man to do 
this readily and cheerfully; but no wise man will submit to any 
evil if he can get rid of it without danger. Remove all appre- 
hension from the tyranny or folly of the people, and the tyranny 
of government could not stand a moment. It would then appear 
in its proper deformity, without palliation, without pretext, 
without protector. Naturally feeble in itself, when it was once 
stripped naked and deprived of the support of public opinion 
and of the great plea of necessity, it would fall without a struggle. 
Its few interested defenders would hide their heads abashed, and 
would be ashamed any longer to support a cause for which no 
human ingenuity could invent a plausible argument. 

The most successful supporters of tyranny are without doubt 
those general declaimers who attribute the distresses of the poor, 
and almost all the evils to which society is subject, to human 
institutions and the iniquity of governments. The falsity of 
these accusations, and the dreadful consequences that would 
result from their being generally admitted and acted upon, make 
it absolutely necessary that they should at all events be resisted; 
not only on account of the immediate revolutionary horrors to 
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be expected from a movement of the people acting under such 
impressions (a consideration which must at all times have very 
great weight); but also on account of the extreme probability 
that such a revolution would terminate in a much worse 
despotism than that which it had destroyed. On these grounds 
a genuine friend of freedom, a zealous advocate for the real 
rights of man, might be found among the defenders of a con- 
siderable degree of tyranny. A cause bad in itself might be 
supported by the good and the virtuous, merely because that 
which was opposed to it was much worse; and because it was 
absolutely necessary at the moment to make a choice between 
the two. Whatever therefore may be the intention of those in- 
discriminate accusations against governments, their real effect 
undoubtedly is to add a weight of talents and principles to the 
prevailing power which it never would have received otherwise. 

It is a truth which I trust has been sufficiently proved in the 
course of this work, that under a government constructed upon 
the best and purest principles, and executed by men of the 
highest talents and integrity, the most squalid poverty and 
wretchedness might universally prevail from an inattention to 
the prudential check to population. And as this cause of un- 
happiness has hitherto been so little understood that the efforts 
of society have always tended rather to aggravate than to lessen 
it, we have the strongest reasons for supposing that, in all the 
governments with which we are acquainted, a great part of the 
miser}' to be observed among the lower classes of the people arises 
from this cause. 

The inference therefore which Mr. Paine and others have 
drawn against governments from the unhappiness of the people 
is palpably unfair; and before we give a sanction to such accusa- 
tions, it is a debt we owe to truth and justice to ascertain how 
much of this unhappiness arises from the principle of population, 
and how much is fairly to be attributed to government. When 
this distinction has been properly made, and ah the vague, 
indefinite, and false accusations removed, government would 
remain, as it ought to be, clearly responsible for the rest; and 
the amount of this would still be such as to make the responsi- 
bility very considerable. Though government has but little 
power in the direct and immediate relief of poverty, yet its 
indirect influence on the prosperity of its subjects is striking and 
incontestable. And the reason is, that though it is compara- 
tively impotent in its efforts to make the food of a country keep 
pace with an unrestricted increase of population, yet its influence 
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is great in giving the best direction to those checks which in 
some form or other must necessarily take place. It has clearly 
appeared in the former part of this work that the most despotic 
and worst-governed countries., however low they might be in 
actual population, were uniformly the most populous in pro- 
portion to their means of subsistence; and the necessary effect 
of this state of things must of course be very low' wages. In such 
countries the checks to population arise more from the sickness 
and mortality consequent on poverty, than from the prudence 
and foresight which restrain the frequency and universality of 
early marriages. The checks are more of the positive and less of 
the preventive kind. 

The first grand requisite to the growth of prudential habits is 
the perfect security of property; and the next perhaps is that 
respectability and importance which are given to the lower 
classes by equal laws, and the possession of some influence in 
the framing of them . The more excellent therefore is the govern- 
ment, the more does it tend to generate that prudence and eleva- 
tion of sentiment by which alone in the present state of our 
being poverty can be avoided. 

It has been sometimes asserted that the only reason why it is 
advantageous that the people should have some share in the 
government is that a representation of the people tends best to 
secure the framing of good and equal laws ; but that, if the same 
object could be attained under despotism, the same advantage 
would accrue to the community. If however the representative 
system, by securing to the lower classes of society a more equal 
and liberal mode of treatment from their superiors, gives to each 
individual a greater personal respectability, and a greater fear 
of personal degradation; it is evident that it will powerfully co- 
operate with the security of property in animating the exertions 
of industry and in generating habits of prudence; and thus more 
powerfully tend to increase the riches and prosperity of the lower 
classes of the community than if the same law’s had existed 
under a despotism. 

But though the tendency of a free constitution and a good 
government to diminish poverty be certain; yet their effect in 
this way must necessarily be indirect and slow, and very different 
from the direct and immediate relief which the lower classes of 
people are too frequently in the hkbit of looking fonvard to as 
the consequence of a revolution. ! This habit of expecting too 
much, and the irritation occasioned by disappointment, con- 
tinually give a wrong direction to th'rir efforts in favour of liberty. 
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and constantly tend to defeat the accomplishment of those 
gradual reforms in government and that slow melioration of the 
condition of the lower classes of society which are really attain- 
able. It is of the very highest importance, therefore, to know dis- 
tinctly what government cannot do, as well as what it can. If 
I were called upon to name the cause which, in my conception, 
had more than any other contributed to the very slow progress 
of freedom, so disheartening to every liberal mind, 1 should say 
that it was the confusion that had existed respecting the causes 
of the unhappiness and discontents which prevail in society; 
and the advantage which governments had been able to take, and 
indeed had been compelled to take, of this confusion, to confirm 
and strengthen their power. I cannot help thinking, therefore, 
that a knowledge generally circulated that the principal cause 
of want and unhappiness is only indirectly connected with 
government, and totally beyond its power directly to remove, 
and that it depends upon the conduct of the poor themselves, 
would, instead of giving any advantage to governments, give a 
great additional weight to the popular side of the question, by 
removing the dangers with which from ignorance it is at present 
accompanied, and thus tend, in a very powerful manner, to 
promote the cause of rational freedom. 
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CHAPTER VII 

CONTINUATION OF THE SAME SUBJECT 1 

The reasonings of the foregoing chapter have been strikingly 
confirmed by the events of the last two or three years. Perhaps 
there never was a period when more erroneous views were formed 
by the lower classes of society of the effects to be expected from 
reforms in the government, when these erroneous views were 
more immediately founded on a total misapprehension of the 
principal cause of poverty, and when they more directly led to 
results unfavourable to liberty. 

One of the main causes of complaint against the government 
has been that a considerable number of labourers, who are both 
able and willing to work, are w holly out of employment, and un- 
able consequently to command the necessaries of life. That this 
state of things is one of the most afflicting events that can occur 
in civilised life, that it is a natural and pardonable cause of 
discontent among the lower classes of society, and that every 
effort should be made by the higher classes to mitigate it, con- 
sistently with a proper care not to render it permanent, no man 
of humanity can doubt. But that such a state of things may 
occur in the bcst-conductcd and most economical government 
that ever existed is as certain as that governments have not the 
power of commanding with effect the resources of a country to 
be progressive when they are naturally stationary or declining. 

It will be allowed that periods of prosperity may occur in 
any well-governed state, (luring which an extraordinary stimulus 
may be given to its wealth and population which cannot in its 
nature be permanent. If, for instance, new channels of trade are 
opened, new colonics arc possessed, new inventions take place 
in machinery, and new and great improvements arc made in 
agriculture, it is quite obvious that while the markets at home 
and abroad will readily take off at advantageous prices the 
increasing produce, there mr.‘-t be a rapid increase of capital and 
an unusual stimulus given to the population. On the oilier hand, 
if subsequently the-c channels of trpde « re rithcr^"^N4, by 
accident or contracted by foreign s •: i y 
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lost or the some produce is supplied from other quarters; 
if the markets, cither from glut or competition, cease to extend 
with the extension of the new machinery; nnd if the improve- 
ments in agriculture from any cause w hatever cease to be pro- 
gressive, it is as obvious that, just at the time when the stimulus 
to population has produced its greatest effect, the means of 
employing nnd supporting this population may, in the natural 
course of things, and without any fault whatever in the govern- 
ment, become deficient. This failure must unavoidably produce 
great distress among the labouring classes of society; but it is 
quite clear that no inference can he drawn from this distress 
that a radical change is required in the government; and the 
attempt to accomplish such a change might only aggravate the 
evil. 

It has been supposed in this case that the government has in 
no respect by its conduct contributed to the pressure in question, 
a supposition which m practice perhaps will rarely be borne out 
by the fact. It is unquestionably in the power of a government 
to produce great distress by war and taxation, and it requires 
some skill to distinguish the distress which is the natural result 
of these causes from that which is occasioned in the way just 
described. In our own ease unquestionably both descriptions 
of causes have combined, but the former in the greater degree 
than the latter. War and taxation, as far as they operate 
directly and simply, tend to destroy or retard the progress of 
capital, produce, and population; but during the late war these 
checks to prosperity have been much more than overbalanced 
by a combination of circumstances which has given an extra- 
ordinary stimulus to production. That for this overbalance of 
advantages the country cannot be considered as much indebted 
to the government is most certain. The government during 
the last twenty-five years has shown no very great love either 
of peace or liberty; and no particular economy in the use of the 
national resources. It has proceeded in a very straightforward 
manner to spend great sums in war, and to raise them by very 
heavy taxes. It has no doubt done its part towards the dilapi- 
dation of the national resources. But still the broad fact must 
stare_ every impartial observer in the face, that at the end of the 
war in 1814 the national resources were not dilapidated; and 
that not only were the wealth and population of the country 
considerably greater than they were at the commencement of the 
war, but that they had increased in the interval at a more rapid 
rate than was ever experienced before. 
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Perhaps this may justly be considered as one of the most extra- 
ordinary facts in history; and it certainly follows from it that 
the sufferings of the country since the peace have not been 
occasioned so much by the usual and most natural effects to be 
expected from war and taxation, as by the sudden ceasing of an 
extraordinary stimulus to production, the distresses consequent 
upon which, though increased no doubt by the weight of taxa- 
tion, do not essentially arise from it, and are not directly, there- 
fore, and immediately, to be relieved by its removal. 

That the labouring classes of society should not be fully aware 
that the main causes of their distress are, to a certain extent and 
for a certain time, irremediable, is natural enough ; and that they 
should listen much more readily and willingly to those who 
confidently promise immediate relief rather than to those who 
can only tell them unpalatable truths, is by no means surprising. 
But it must be allowed that full advantage has been taken by the 
popular orators and writers of a crisis which has given them so 
much power. Partly from ignorance, and partly from design, 
everything that could tend to enlighten the labouring classes 
as to the real nature of their situation, and encourage them to 
bear an unavoidable pressure with patience, has been either 
sedulously kept out of their view or clamorously reprobated; 
and everything that could tend to deceive them, to aggravate 
and encourage their discontents, and to raise unreasonable and 
extravagant expectations as to the relief to be expected from 
reform, has been as sedulously brought forward. If under 
these circumstances the reforms proposed had been accomplished 
it is impossible that the people should not have been most cruelly 
disappointed; and under a system of universal suffrage and 
annual parliaments, a general disappointment of the people 
would probably lead to every sort of experiment in government, 
till the career of change was stopped by a military despotism. 
The wannest friends of genuine liberty might justly feel alarmed 
at such a prospect. To a cause conducted upon such principles, 
and likely to be attended with such results, they could not of 
course, consistently with their duty, lend any assistance. And 
if with great difficulty, and against the sense of the great mass 
of petitioners, they were to effect a more moderate and more 
really useful reform, they could not but feel certain that the 
unavoidable disappointment of the people would be attributed 
to the half-measures which had been pursued; and that they 
would be either forced to proceed to more radical changes, or 
submit to a total loss of their influence and popularity by stop- 
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ping short while the distresses of the people were unrelieved, 
their discontents unallayed, and the great panacea on which 
they had built their sanguine expectations untried. 

These considerations have naturally paralysed the exertions of 
the best friends of liberty; and those salutary reforms which are 
acknowledged to be necessary in order to repair the breaches 
of time, and improve the fabric of our constitution, are thus 
rendered much more difficult, and consequently much less 
probable. 

But not only have the false expectations and extravagant 
demands suggested by the leaders of the people given an easy 
victory to government over every proposition for reform, 
whether violent or moderate, but they have furnished the most 
fatal instruments of offensive attack against the constitution 
itself. They are naturally calculated to excite some alarm, and 
to check moderate reform ; but alarm, when once excited, seldom 
knows where to stop, and the causes of it are particularly liable 
to be exaggerated. There is reason to believe that it has been 
under the influence of exaggerated statements, and of inferences 
drawn by exaggerated fears from these statements, that acts 
unfavourable to liberty have been passed without an adequate 
necessity. But the power of creating these exaggerated fears, 
and of passing these acts, has been unquestionably furnished 
by the extravagant expectations of the people. And it must 
be allowed that the present times furnish a very striking 
illustration of the doctrine that an ignorance of the principal 
cause of poverty is peculiarly unfavourable, and that a know- 
ledge of it must be peculiarly favourable, to the cause of civil 
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CHAPTER VIII 

plan of the gradual abolition of the poor laws proposed 

If the principles in the preceding chapters should stand the test 
of examination, and we should ever feel the obligation of en- 
deavouring to act upon them, the next inquiry would be in what 
way we ought practically to proceed. The first grand obstacle 
which presents itself in this country is the system of the poor-laws, 
which has been justly stated to be an evil in comparison of 
which the national debt, with all its magnitude of terror, is of 
little moment . 1 The rapidity with which the poor’s rates have 
increased of late years presents us indeed with the prospect of 
such an extraordinary proportion of paupers in the society as 
would seem to be incredible in a nation flourishing in arts, 
agriculture, and commerce, and with a government which has 
generally been allowed to be the best that has hitherto stood 
the test of experience . 2 

Greatly as we may be shocked at such a prospect, and ardently 
as we may wish to remove it, the evil is now so deeply seated, and 
the relief given by the poor-laws so widely extended, that no 
mai \ of humanity could venture to propose their immediate 
abolition. To mitigate their effects, however, and stop their 
future increase, to which, if left to continue upon their present 
plan, we can see no probable termination, it has been proposed 
to fix the whole sum to be raised at its present rate, or any other 
that might be determined upon; and to make a law that on no 
account this sum should be exceeded. The objection to this 
plan is that a very large sum would be still to be raised, and a 
great number of people to be supported; the consequence of 
which would be that the poor would not be easily able to 
distinguish the alteration that had been made. Each individual 
would think that he had as good a right to be supported when he 

p of the Society for bettering the Condition of the Poor, vol. fit. 

if the poor s rates continue increasing as rapidly as they have done 
on tne average of the last ten years, how melancholy are our future pros- 
pects. The system of the poor-laws has been justly stated by the French 
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was in want as any other person; and those who unfortunately 
chanced to be in distress, when the fixed sum had been collected, 
would think themselves particularly ill-used on being excluded 
from nil assistance, while so many others were enjoying this 
advantage. If the sum collected were divided among all that 
were in want, however their numbers might increase, though 
such a plan would not be so unfair with regard to those who 
became dependent after the sum had been fixed, it would 
undoubtedly be very hard upon those who had been in the habit 
of receiving a more liberal supply and had done nothing to 
justify its being taken from them: and in both cases it would 
certainly be unjust in the society to undertake the support of 
the poor, and vet, if theiT numbers increased, to feed them so 
sparingly that they must necessarily die of hunger and disease. 

I have reflected much on the subject of the poor-laws, and hope 
therefore that I shall be excused in venturing to suggest a mode 
of their gradual abolition to which I confess that at present I can 
see no material objection. Of this indeed I feel nearly con- 
vinced that, should we ever become so fully sensible of the wide- 
spreading tyranny, dependence, indolence, and unhappiness 
which they create as seriously to make an effort to abolish them, 
we shall be compelled by a sense of justice to adopt the principle, 
if not the plan, which I shall mention. It seems impossible to 
get rid of so extensive a system of support, consistently with 
humanity, without applying ourselves directly to its vital 
principle, and endeavouring to counteract that deeply-seated 
cause which occasions the rapid growth of all such establishments 
and invariably renders them inadequate to their object. 

As a previous step even to any considerable alteration in the 
present system, which would contract or stop the increase of the 
re “fi t0 he given, it appears to me that we are bound in justice 
and honour formally to disclaim the right of the poor to support. 

. 0 this end, I should propose a regulation to be made, declar- 

w 8 that no child born from any marriage, taking place after the 
e £P l tation of a year from the date of the law, and no illegitimate 
ctuld born two years from the same date, should ever be entitled 
f assistance. And to give a more general knowledge 

? this law, and to enforce it more strongly on the minds of the 
?" er classes of people, the clergyman of each parish should, after 
te publication of banns, read a short address stating the strong 
wtigation on every man to support his own children; the 
uupropiety, and even immorality, of marrying without a pro 
Pect of being able to do this; the evils which had resulted to the 
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poor themselves from the attempt which had been made to 
assist by public institutions in a duty which ought to be exclu- 
sively appropriated to parents; and the absolute necessity 
which had at length appeared of abandoning all such institutions, 
on account of their producing effects totally opposite to those 
which were intended. 

This would operate as a fair, distinct, and precise notice, which 
no man could well mistake; and, without pressing hard on any 
particular individuals, would at once throw off the rising gene- 
ration from that miserable and helpless dependence upon 
the government and the rich, the moral as well as physical 
consequences of which are almost incalculable. 

After the public notice which I have proposed had been gi ven, 
and the system of poor-laws had ceased with regard to the rising 
generation, if any man chose to marry, without a prospect of 
being able to support a family, he should have the most perfect 
liberty so to do. Though to marry, in this case, is, in my opinion, 
clearly an immoral act, yet it is not one which society can justly 
take upon itself to prevent or punish; because the punishment 
provided for it by the laws of nature falls directly and most 
severely upon the individual who commits the act, and through 
him, only more remotely and feebly, on the society. When 
nature will govern and punish for us, it is a very miserable ambi- 
tion to irish to snatch the rod from her hand and draw upon 
ourselves the odium of executioner. To the punishment there- 
fore of nature he should be left, the punishment of want. He has 
erred in the face of a most clear and precise warning, and can 
have no just reason to complain of any person but himself when 
he feels the consequences of his error. All parish assistance 
should be denied him; and he should be left to the uncertain, 
support of private charity. He should be taught to know that 
the laws of nature, which are the laws of God, had doomed him 
and his family to suffer for disobeying their repeated admoni- 
tions; that he had no claim of right on society for the smallest 
portion of food, beyond that which his labour would fairly 
purchase; and that if he and his family were saved from feeling 
the natural consequences of his imprudence he would owe it to 
the pity of some kind benefactor, to whom, therefore, he ought 
to be bound by the strongest ties of gratitude. 

If this system were pursued, we need be under no appre- 
hensions that the number of persons in extreme want would be 
beyond the power and the will of the benevolent to supply. 

ne sphere for the exercise of private charity would, probably. 
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not be greater than it is at present; and the principal difficulty 
would be to restrain the hand of benevolence from assisting 
those in distress in so indiscriminate a manner as to encourage 
indolence and want of foresight in others. 

With regard to illegitimate children, after the proper notice 
had been given, they should not be allowed to have any claim 
to parish assistance, but be left entirely to the support of private 
charity. If the parents desert their child, they ought to be 
made answerable for the crime. The infant is, comparatively 
speaking, of little value to the society, as others will immediately 
supply its place. Its principal value is on account of its being 
the object of one of the most delightful passions in human nature 
— parental affection. But if this value be disregarded by those 
who are alone in a capacity to feel it, the society cannot be called 
upon to put itself in their place; and has no further business in 
its protection than to punish the crime of desertion or inten- 
tional ill-treatment in the persons whose duty it is to provide 
for it. 

At present the child is taken under the protection of the parish , 1 
and generally dies, at least in London, within the first year. 
The loss to the society is the same; but the crime is diluted by 
the number of people concerned, and the death passes as a 
visitation of Providence, instead of being considered as the 
necessary 7 conscqcnce of the conduct of its parents, for which 
they ought to be held responsible to God and to society. 

The desertion of both parents, however, is not so common as 
the desertion of one. When a servant or labouring man has an 
illegitimate child, his running away is perfectly a matter of 
course; and it is by no means uncommon for a man who has a 
wife and large family to withdraw into a distant county and 
leave them to the parish; indeed I once heard a hard-working 
good sort of man propose to do this as the best mode of pro- 
viding for a wife and six children . 2 If the simple fact of these 
frequent desertions were related in some countries, a strange 
inference would be drawn against the English character; but 
the wonder would cease when our public institutions were 
explained. 

1 I fully agree with Sir F. M. Eden in thinking that the constant public 
support which deserted children receive is the cause of their very great 
numbers in the two most opulent countries of Europe, France and 
England State oi the Poor, vol. i. p 339. 

s “ That many of the poorer classes of the community avail themselves 
of the liberality of the law, and leave their wives and children on the 
parish, the reader will find abundant proof m the subsequent part of this 
work.” Sir F. M. Eden on the State of the Poor, vol i. p. 339. 
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By the laws of nature, a child is confided directly and exclu- 
sively to the protection of its parents. By the laws of nature, 
the mother of a child is confided almost as strongly and exclu- 
sively to the man who is the father of it. If these ties were 
suffered to remain in the stale in which nature has left them, 
and the man were convinced that the woman and the child 
depended solely upon him for support, I scarcely believe that 
there are ten men breathing so atrocious as to desert them. 
But our laws, in opposition to the laws of nature, say that if 
the parents forsake their child, other persons will undertake to 
support it; or, if the man forsake the woman, that she shall 
still meet with protection elsewhere; that is, we take all possible 
pains to weaken and render null the ties of nature, and then say 
that men are unnatural. But the fact is, that the society itself, 
in its body politic, is the unnatural character for framing laws 
that thus counteract the laws of nature and give premiums to 
the violation of the best and most honourable feelings of the 
human heart. 

It is a common thing in most parishes, when the father of an 
illegitimate child can be seized, to endeavour to frighten him into 
marriage by the terrors of a jail; but such a proceeding cannot 
surely be too strongly reprobated. In the first place, it is a most 
shallow policy in the parish officers; for, if they succeed, the 
effect upon the present system will generally be that of having 
three or four children to provide for instead of one. And in the 
next place it is difficult to conceive a more gross and scandalous 
profanation of a religious ceremony. Those who believe that 
the character of a woman is restored by such a forced engagement, 
or that the moral worth of the man is enhanced by affirming a lie 
before God, have, I confess, very different ideas of delicacy and 
morality from those which I have been taught to consider as just. 
If a man deceive a woman into a connection with him under a 
promise of marriage he has undoubtedly been guilty of a most 
atrocious act, and there are few crimes which merit a more severe 
punishment; but the last that I should choose is that which will 
oblige him to affirm another falsehood, which will probably 
render the woman that he is to be joined to miserable, and will 
burden the society with a family of paupers. 

The obligation on every man to support his children, whethei 
legitimate or illegitimate, is so clear and strong, that it would be 
just to arm society with any power to enforce it which would 
be likely to answer the purpose. But I am inclined to believe 
that no exercise of the civil power, however rigorous, would be 
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half so effectual as a knowledge generally circulated that 
children were in future to depend solely for support upon their 
parents, and would be left only to casual charity if they were 
deserted. 

It may appear to be hard that a mother and her children, who 
have been guilty of no particular crime themselves, should 
suffer for the ill conduct of the father; but this is one of the 
invariable laws of nature; and, knowing this, we should 
think twice upon the subject, and be very sure of the 
ground on which we go, before we presume systematically to 
counteract it. 

I have often heard the goodness of the Deity impeached on 
account of that part of the Decalogue in which He declares that 
he will visit the sins of the father upon the children; but the 
objection has not perhaps been sufficiently considered. With- 
out a most complete and fundamental change in the whole con- 
stitution of human nature; without making man an angel, or 
at least something totally different from what he is at present; 
it seems absolutely necessary that such a law should prevail. 
Would it not require a perpetual miracle, which is perhaps a 
contradiction in terms, to prevent children from being affected 
in their moral and civil condition by the conduct of their 
parents? 

What man is there, that has been brought up by his parents, 
who is not at the present moment enjoying something from 
their virtues or suffering something from their vices; who, in 
his moral character, has not been elevated in some degree by 
their prudence, their justice, their benevolence, their temper- 
ance, or depressed by the contraries ; who, in his civil condition, 
has not been raised by their reputation, their foresight, their 
industry, their good fortune, or lowered by their want of char- 
acter, their imprudence, their indolence, and their adversity? 
And how much does a knowledge of this transmission of blessings 
contribute to excite and invigorate virtuous exertion? Pro- 
ceeding upon this certainty, how ardent and incessant are the 
efforts of parents to give their children a good education, and to 
provide for their future situation in the world! If a man could 
neglect or desert his wife and children without their suffering 
any injury, how many individuals there are who, not being very 
fond of their wives, or being tired of the shackles of matrimony, 
would withdraw from household cares and difficulties, and re- 
sume their liberty and independence as single men! But the 
consideration that children may suffer for the faults of their 
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every individual the produce of his industry. When, there- 
fore, on a comparison with other countries, England appears to 
have the advantage in the state of her poor, the superiority is 
entirely to be attributed to these favourable circumstances, and 
not to the poor-lavs. A woman with one bad feature may 
greatly excel in beauty some other, who may have this individual 
feature tolerably good; but it would be rather stiange to assert, 
in consequence, that the superior beauty of the former was 
occasioned by this particular deformity. The poor-laws have 
constantly tended to counteract the natural and acquired ad- 
vantages of this country. Fortunately these advantages have 
been so considerable that though weakened they could not be 
overcome; and to these advantages, together with the checks 
to marriage which the lavs themselves create, it is owing that 
England has been able to bear up so long against this pernicious 
system. Probably there is not any other country in the world, 
except perhaps Holland before the revolution, which could have 
acted upon it so completely for the same period of time, without 
utter ruin. 

It has been proposed by some to establish poor-laws in Ireland; 
but from tire depressed state of the common people there is 
little reason to doubt that, on the establishment of such laws, 
the whole of the landed property would very soon be absorbed, 
or the system be given up in despair. 

In Sweden, from the dearths which are not unfrequent, 
owing to the general failure of crops m an unpropitious climate 
and the impossibility of great importations in a poor country, 
an attempt to establish a system of parochial relief such as that 
in England (if it were not speedily abandoned from the physical 
impossibility of executing it) would level the property of the 
kingdom from one end to the other, and convulse the social 
system in such a manner as absolutely to prevent it from 
recovering its former state on the return of plenty. 

Even in France, with all her advantages of situation and 
climate, the tendency to population is so great, and the want of 
foresight among the lower classes of the people so remarkable, 
that if poor-laws were established, the landed property would 
soon sink under the burden, and the wretchedness of the people 
at the same time be increased. On these considerations the 
committee de Mendiciie, at the beginning of the revolution, very 
properly and judiciously rejected the establishment of such a 
system, which had been proposed. 

The exception of Holland, if it were an exception, would arise 
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from very particular circumstances — her extensive foreign trade 
and her numerous colonial emigrations, compared with the 
smallness of her territory, together with the extreme unhealthi- 
ness of a great part of the country, which occasions a much 
greater average mortality than is common in other states. 
These, I conceive, were the unobserved causes which principally 
contributed to render Holland so famous for the management 
of her poor, and able to employ and support all who applied for 
relief. 


No part of Germany is sufficiently rich to support an extensile 
system of parochial relief; but I am inclined to think, that from 
the absence of it the lower classes of the people in some parts 
of Germany arc in a better situation than those of the same 
class in England. In Switzerland, for the same reason, then 
condition, before the late troubles, was perhaps universally 
superior: and m a journey through the duchies of Holstein and 
Sleswick belonging to Denmark, the houses of the lower classes 
of people appeared to me to lie neater and better, and in general 
there were fewer indications of poverty and wretchedness among 
them than among the same ranks in this country. 

Even m Norway, notwithstanding the disadvantage of a 
severe and uncertain climate, from the little that I saw m a few 
weeks’ residence in the country, and the information that I 
could collect from others, I am inclined to think that the poor 
are, on the average, better off than in England. Their houses 
and clothing are often superior; and though they have no white 
bread, they have much more meat, fish, and milk than our 
labourers; and I particularly remarked that the farmers’ boy' 
were much stouter and healthier looking lads than those of th~ 
same _ description m England. This degree of happiness, 
superior to what could be expected from the soil and climate, 
a I I’ 0S ! : exclusively from the degree in which the pre- 
entive check to population operates. The establishment of a 
****“? u P°°. r ' a " S) , whlch wouId destroy this check, would at 
1116 lo ' vcr dasses of the people into a state of the most 
rh S'*'' 7 and , wretchcdnes s; would diminish their in- 

iWnnn? “"“If" 1 ' 1 ; 1110 Produce of the land and labour of 
'™ u , 3d O vcai <en the resources of ingenuity m times 
• ^ continual fami’n^^ «dy mvdve the country m all the horror 

southern Him?t and n S ^v n ’, aild ma,1 .v countries of the more 
DrSeSe the- ' the - W a * c in so degraded a state as to 
propagate their species without regard to consequences, it 
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matters little whether they have poor-laws or not. Misery in 
alt its various forms must be the predominant check to their 
increase. Poor-laws, indeed, will always tend to aggravate the 
evil by diminishing the geneial resources of the country; and in 
such a state of things can exist only for a very short time; but 
with or without them, no stretch of human ingenuity and 
exertion can rescue the people from the most extreme poverty 
and wretchedness. 
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CHAPTER IX 

OF THE MODES OF CORRECTING THE PREVAILING OPINIONS ON 
POPULATION 

It is not enough to abolish all the positive institutions which 
encourage population; but we must endeavour, at the same 
time, to correct the prevailing opinions which have the same, or 
perhaps even a more powerful effect. This must necessarily be 
a work of time; and can only be done by circulating juster 
notions on these subjects in writings and conversation ; and by 
endeavouring to impress as strongly as possible on the public 
mind that it is not the duty of man simply to propagate his 
species, but to propagate virtue and happiness; and. that, if 
he has not a tolerably fair prospect of doing this, he is by no 
means called upon to leave descendants. 

Among the higher ranks of society we have not much reason 
to apprehend the too great frequency of marriage. Though the 
circulation of juster notions on this subject might, even in this 
part of the community, do much good, and prevent many un- 
happy marriages; yet whether we make particular exertions for 
this purpose or not, we may rest assured that the degree of 
proper pride and spirit of independence almost invariably con- 
nected with education and a certain rank in life will secure the 
operation of the prudential check to marriage to a considerable 
extent. All that the society can reasonably require of its 
members is, that they should not have families without being 
able to support them. This may be fairly enjoined as a positive 
duty. Every restraint beyond this must be considered as a 
matter of choice and taste; but from what we already know of 
the habits which prevail among the higher ranks of life, we have 
reason to think that little more is wanted to attain the object 
required than to award a greater degree of respect and of per- 
sonal liberty to single women, and to place them nearer upon a 
. level with married women; — a change which, independently of 
any particular purpose in view, the plainest principles of equity 
-cm to demand. 

If, among the higher classes of society, the object of securing 
the operation of the prudential check to marriage to a sufficient 
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degree appear to be attainable without much difficulty, the 
obvious mode of proceeding with the lower classes of society, 
where the point is of the principal importance, is to endeavour 
to infuse into them a portion of that knowledge and foresight 
which so much facilitates the attainment of this object in the 
educated part of the community. 

The fairest chance of accomplishing this end would probably 
be by the establishment of a system of parochial education upon 
a plan similar to that proposed by Adam Smith.* In addition 
to the usual subjects of instruction, and those which he has 
mentioned. I should he disposed to lay considerable stress on 
the frequent explanation of the real state of the lower classes of 
society as affected by the principle of population, and their 
consequent dependence on themselves for the chief part of their 
happiness or misery. It would be by no means necessary or 
proper in these explanations to underrate, in the smallest degree, 
the desirableness of marriage. It should always be represented 
as, what it really is, a state peculiarly suited to the nature of 
man, and calculated greatly to advance his happiness and remove 
the temptations to vice; hut, like property or any other desir- 
able object, its advantages should be shown to be unattainable 
except under certain conditions. And a strong conviction in a 
young man of the great desirableness of marriage, with a con- 
viction at the same time that the power of supporting a family 
was the only condition which would enable him really to enjoy 
its blessings, would be the most effectual motive imaginable to 
industry and sobriety before marriage, and would powerfully 
urge him to save that superfluity of income which single labourers 
necessarily possess for the accomplishment of a rational and 
desirable object, instead of dissipating it, as is now usually done, 
in idleness and vice. 

If in the course of time a few of the simplest principles of 
political economy could be added to the instructions given in 
these schools, the benefit to society would be almost incalcul- 
able" In some conversations with labouring inen, during the 

' Wealth of Nations, vot. iii. b. v. c. i. p. 1S7. 

* AiSam Smith proposes that the elementary parts of geometry and 
mechanics should be taught in these parish schools; and t cannot help 
thinking that the common principles by which markets are regulated 
might be made sufficiently clear to he of considerable use. It is certainly 
a subject tiiat, as it interests the lower classes of people very nearly, would 
be likely to attract their attention. At the same time it must be confessed 
that it is impossible to be in any degree sanguine on this point, recollecting 
ho« very ignorant in general the educated part of the community is of 
these principles. If, however, political economy cannot be taught to the 
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late scarcities, 1 I confess that I was to the last degree dis- 
heartened at observing the inveterate prejudices on the subject 
of grain; and 1 felt very strongly the almost absolute incom- 
patibility of a government really free with such a degree of 
ignorance. The delusions arc of such a nature that, if acted 
upon, they must at all events be repressed by force; and it is 
extremely difficult to give such a power to the government as 
will be sufficient at all times for this purpose, without the risk 
of its being employed improperly and endangering the liberty 
of the subject. 

We have lavished immense sums on the poor, which we have 
every reason to think have constantly tended to aggravate 
their misery'. But in their education and in the circulation of 
those important political truths that most nearly' concern them, 
which arc perhaps the only means in our power of really raising 
their condition, and of making them happier men and more 
peaceable subjects, we have been miserably deficient. It is 
surely a great national disgrace, that the education of the lower 
classes of people in England should be left merely to a few Sunday 
schools, supported by a subscription from individuals, who can 
give to the course of instruction in them any kind of bias which 


common people, I really think that it ought to form a branch of university 
education. Scotland has set us an example in this respect, which we 
ought not to be so slow to imitate. It is oi the utmost importance that the 
gentlemen of the country, and particularly the clergy, should not from 
ignoranceaggravate the evils of scarcity every time that it unfortunately 
occurs. During the late dearths, hall of the gentlemen and clergymen in 
the kingdom richly deserved to have been prosecuted for sedition. After 
inflaming the minds of the common people against the farmers and com 
dealers, by the manner in winch they talked of them or preached about 
‘ v, 'as but a feeble antidote to the poison which they had infused, 
coldly to observe that, however the poor might be oppressed or cheated, it 
was their duty to keep the peace. It was little better than Antony’s re- 
peated declaration, that the conspirators were all honourable men; which 
did not save cither their houses or their persons from the attacks of the 
5??',.™ ‘i** 1 M economy is perhaps the only science of which it may be 
said that the ignorance of it is not merely a deprivation of good, but 
produces great positive evil. 

, n ‘ ‘ 3*1 Lliis "°! c ' vas written in 1803; and it is particularly gratifying 

end of thc yoar l8= 5 . t0 s ^e that what {stated as so desirable 
T , , ■ > "two years ago, seems to be now on the eve of its accomplishment, 
the srU^ Sm * e which in the interval has been paid generally to 

; ° { Political economy; the lectures which have been given at 

S Sw i 4 °?,' and Liverpool; the chair which has lately been cstab- 
-,11 ‘ T° projected University in the Metropolis; and, above 

moderntp n2 b ' a a’ C5 ( 5? stltu r'<m, open the fairest prospect that, within a 
wdf tn 1 , f d ° ( r V ra< 7 ‘he fundamental principles of political economy 
important f? tcnt > , b ? kn ?"' n to ‘be higher, middle, and a most 

> 1800 ^dlsoi £ he workm S claS5 « o£ soomty in England. 
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they please. And even the improvement of Sunday schools 
(for, objectionable as they are in some points of view, and im- 
perfect in all, I cannot but consider them as an improvement) 
is of very late date . 1 

The arguments which have been urged against instructing the 
people appear to me to be not only illiberal, but to the last 
degree feeble; and they ought, on the contrary, to be extremely 
forcible, and to be supported by the most obvious and striking 
necessity, to warrant us in withholding the means of raising the 
condition of the lower classes of people, when they are in our 
power. Those who will not listen to any answer to these argu- 
ments drawn from theory cannot, I think, Tefuse the testimony 
of experience; and I would ask whether the advantage of 
superior instruction which the lower classes of people in Scot- 
land are known to possess has appeared to have any tendency 
towards creating a spirit of tumult and discontent amongst 
them. And yet, from the natural inferiority of its soil and 
climate, the pressure of want is more constant, and the dearths 
are not only more frequent, but more dreadful than in England. 
In the case of Scotland, the knowledge circulated among the 
common people, though not sufficient essentially to better their 
condition by increasing, in an adequate degree, their habits of 
prudence and foresight, has yet the effect of making them bear 
with patience the evils which they suffer from being aware of 
the folly and inefficacy of turbulence. The quiet and peace- 
able habits of the instructed Scotch peasant, compared with the 
turbulent disposition of the ignorant Irishman, ought not to be 
without effect upon every impartial reasoner. 

The principal argument which I have heard advanced against 
a system of national education in England is, that the common 
people would be put in a capacity to read such works as those 
of Paine, and that the consequences would probably be fatal to 
government. But on this subject I agree most cordially with 
Adam Smith 2 in thinking that an instructed and well-informed 
people would be much less likely to be led away by inflammatory 
writings, and much better able to detect the false declamation 
of interested and ambitious demagogues, than an ignorant 
people One or two readers in a parish are sufficient to circulate 
any quantity of sedition; and if these be gained to the demo- 
cratic side, they will probably have the power of doing much 
more mischief, by selecting the passages best suited to their 
hearers, and choosing the moments when their oratory is likely 

1 Written m 1803 * Wealth oi Nations, vol ni. b. v c. i p 193. 
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to have the most effect, than if each individual in the parish had 
been m a capacity to read and judge of the whole work himself; 
and at the same time to read and judge of the opposing argu- 
ments, which we may suppose would also reach him. 

But in addition to this, a double weight would undoubtedly be 
added to the observation of Adam Smith if these schools were 
made the means of instructing the people in the real nature of 
their situation; if they were taught, what is really true, that 
without an increase of their own industry and prudence no 
change of government could essentially better their condition; 
that, though they might get rid of some particular grievance, 
3 ’et in the great point of supporting their families they would be 
but little, or perhaps not at all benefited; that a revolution 
would not alter m their favour the proportion of the supply of 
labour to the demand, or the quantity of food to the number of 
the consumers; and that if the supply of labour were greater 
than the demand, and the demand for food greater than the 
supply, they might suffer the utmost seventy of want under the 
reest, the most perfect, and best executed government that the 
human imagination could conceive. 

A knowledge of these truths so obviously tends to promote 
peace and quietness, to weaken the effect of inflammatory 
writings, and to prevent all unreasonable and ill-directed opposi- 
tion to the constituted authorities, that those who would still 
object to the instruction of the people may fairly be suspected 
of a wish to encourage their ignorance as a pretext for tyrannv, 
and an opportunity of increasing the power and the influence of 
the executive government. 

Besides explaining the real situation of the lower classes of 
society, as depending principally upon themselves for their 
happiness or misery, the parochial schools w-ould, by early 
instruction and the judicious distribution of rewards, have the 
S cbat \ ce of training up the rising generation m habits of 
f rf^ y ' , ? d - pend 1 Cnce,and P^dence, and in a proper 
religious duties; which would raise them from 

rtl JT tt d Tn de<i , state ? nd approximate them, in some 
t classes of society, whose habits, generally 
speaking, are certainly superior. 6 3 

* n ™ 5 o 1 "rf'- a T, ng the Wr classes of People, there 
below l |ke a standard of wretchedness, a point 

SD !^ Th;t7''? not continue to marry and propagate their 

formed' bv varin, ^ IS dl ® ere ” t m different countries, and is 
formed by various concurring circumstances of soil, climate. 
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government, degree of knowledge, and civilisation, etc. The 
principal circumstances which contribute to raise it are liberty, 
security of property, the diffusion of knowledge, and a taste for 
the conveniences and the comforts of life. Those which con- 
tribute principally to lower it are despotism and ignorance. 

In an attempt to better the condition of the labouring classes 
of society our object should be to raise this standard as high 
as possible, by cultivating a spirit of independence, a decent 
pride, and a taste for cleanliness and comfort. The effect of a 
good government in increasing the prudential habits and personal 
respectability of the lower classes of society has already been 
insisted on; but certainly this effect will always be incomplete 
without a good system of education; and, indeed, it may be 
said that no government can approach to perfection that does 
not provide for the instruction of the people. The benefits 
derived from education are among those which may be enjoyed 
without restriction of numbers; and, as it is in the power of 
governments to confer these benefits, it is undoubtedly their duty 
to do it. 
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CHAPTER X 

OF THE DIRECTIONS OF OUR CHARITY 

An important and interesting inquiry yet remains, relating to 
the mode of directing our private charity so as not to interfere 
with the great object in view, of meliorating the condition of the 
labouring classes of people by preventing the population from 
pressing too hard against the limits of the means of subsistence. 

The emotion which prompts us to relieve our fellow-creatures 
in distress is, like all our other natural passions, general, and, in 
some degree, indiscriminate and blind. Our feelings of com- 
passion may be worked up to a higher pitch by a well-wrought 
scene in a play or a fictitious tale m a novel than by almost any 
events in real life : and if among ten petitioners we were to listen 
only to the first impulses of our feelings without making further 
inquiries, we should undoubtedly give our assistance to the best 
actor of the party. It is evident, therefore, that the impulse of 
benevolence, like the impulses of love, of anger, of ambition, 
the desire of eating and drinking, or any other of our natural 
propensities, must be regulated by experience, and frequently 
brought to the test of utility, or it will defeat its intended purpose. 

The apparent object of the passion between the sexes is the 
continuation of the species, and the formation of such an intimate 
union of views and interests between two persons as will best 
promote their happiness, and, at the same time, secure the proper 
degree of attention to the helplessness of infancy and the educa- 
tion of the rising generation; but if every man were to obey • 
at all times the impulses of nature in the gratification of this 
passion, w ithout regard to consequences, the principal part of 
these important objects would not be attained, and even the 
rantinuation of the species might be defeated by a promiscuous 
intercourse. 

The apparent end of the impulse of benevolence is, to draw the 
whole human race together, but more particularly that part of it 
which is of our own nation and kindred, in the bonds of brotherly 
love; and by giving men an interest in the happiness and misery 
of their fellow-creatures, to prompt them, as they have pov'cr, 
to mitigate the partial evils arising from general laws, and thus 
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to increase the sum of human happiness; but if our benevolence 
be indiscriminate, and the degree of apparent distress be made 
the sole measure of our liberality, it is evident that it will be 
exercised almost exclusively upon common beggars, while 
modest unobtrusive merit, struggling with unavoidable diffi- 
culties, yet still maintaining some slight appearances of decency 
and cleanliness, will be totally neglected. We shall raise the 
worthless above the worthy; we shall encourage indolence and 
check industry; and in the most marked manner subtract from 
the sum of human happiness. 

Our experience has, indeed, informed us that the impulse 
of benevolence is not so strong as the passion between the sexes, 
and that, generally speaking, there is much less danger to be 
apprehended from the indulgence of the former than of the latter; 
but independently of this experience and of the moral codes 
founded upon it, we should be as much justified in a general 
indulgence of the former passion as in following indiscriminately 
every impulse of our benevolence. They are both natural pas- 
sions, excited by their appropriate objects, and to the gratifica- 
tion of which we are prompted by the pleasurable sensations 
which accompany them. As animals, ot till we know their con- 
sequences, our only business is to follow these dictates of nature; 
but as reasonable beings we ate under the strongest obligations 
to attend to their consequences; and if they be evil to our- 
selves or others, we may justly consider it as an indication that 
such a mode of indulging these passions is not suited to our state 
or comformable to the will of God. As moral agents, therefore, 
it is clearly our duty to restrain their indulgence in these par- 
ticular directions; and by thus carefully examining the conse- 
quences of our natural passions, and frequently bringing them 
to the test of utility, gradually to acquire a habit of gratifying 
them only in that way which, being unattended with evil, wifi 
clearly add to the sum of human happiness and fulfil the 
apparent purpose of the Creator. 

Though utility, therefore, can never be the immediate excite- 
ment to the gratification of any passion, it is the test by which 
alone we can know, independently of the revealed will of God, 
whether it ought or ought not to be indulged ; and is therefore 
the surest criterion of moral rules which can be collected from 
the light of nature. All tire moral codes which have inculcated 
the subjection of the passions to reason have been, as I conceive, 
really built upon this foundation, whether the promulgators of 
them were aware of it or not. 
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I remind the render of these truths in order to apply them to 
the habitual direction of our charity; and if we keep the criterion 
of utility constantly in view, we may find ample room for the 
exercise of our benevolence without interfering ruth the great 
purpose which we have to accomplish. 

One of the most valuable parts of charity is its effect upon the 
giver. It is more blessed to give than to receive. Supposing it to 
to be allowed that the exercise of our benevolence in acts of 
charity is not, upon the whole, really beneficial to the poor; yet 
we could never sanction any endeavour to extinguish an impulse 
the proper gratification of which has so evident a tendency to 
purify and exalt the human mind. But it is particularly satis- 
factory and pleasing to find that the mode of exercising our 
charity, which, when brought to the test of utility, will appear to 
be most beneficial to the poor, is precisely that which will have 
the best and most improving effect on the mind of the donor. 

The quality of charity, like that of mercy, 

" is not strained. 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from Heav’n 
Upon the earth beneath ” 

The immense sums distributed to the poor in this country by the 
parochial laws are improperly called chanty. They want its most 
distinguishing attribute; and, as might be expected from an 
attempt to force that which loses its essence the moment it 
ceases to be voluntary, their effects upon those from whom they 
are collected are as prejudicial as on those to whom they are 
distributed. On the side of the receivers of this miscalled 
chanty, instead of real relief, we find accumulated distress and 
more extended poverty; on the side of the givers, instead of 
pleasurable sensations, unceasing discontent and lrntation. 

In the great charitable institutions supported by voluntary 
contributions, some of which are certainly of a prejudicial 
tendency, the subscriptions, I am inclined to fear, are sometimes 
given grudgingly, and rather because they are expected by the 
world from certain stations and certain fortunes than because 
they are prompted by motives of genuine benevolence; and as 
the greater part of the subscribers do not interest themselves in 
the management of the funds or m the fate of the particular 
objects relieved, it is not to be expected that this kind of charity 
should have any strikingly beneficial influence on the minds of 
the majority who exercise it. 

Even in the relief of common beggars, we shall find that we are 
often as much influenced by the desire of getting rid of the 
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importunities of a disgusting object as by the pleasure of reliev- 
ing it. We wish that it had not fallen in our way, rather than 
rejoice in the opportunity given us of assisting a fellow-creature. 
We feel a painful emotion at the sight of so much apparent 
misery; but the pittance we give does not relieve it. We know 
that it is totally inadequate to produce any essential effect. We 
know besides that we shall be addressed in the same manner at 
the comer of the next street; and we know that we are liable to 
the grossest impositions. We hurry therefore sometimes by such 
objects, and shut our ears to their importunate demands. We 
give no more than we can help giving without doing actual 
violence to our feelings. Our chanty is in some degree forced; 
and, like forced charity, it leaves no satisfactory impression on 
the mind, and cannot therefore have any very beneficial and 
improving effect on the heart and affections. 

But it is far otherwise with that voluntary and active charity 
which makes itself acquainted with the objects which it relieves; 
which seems to feel, and to be proud of the bond that unites the 
rich with the poor; which enters into their houses, informs itself 
not only of their wants, but of their habits and dispositions; 
checks the hopes of clamorous and obstrusive poverty with no 
other recommendation but rags; and encourages, with adequate 
relief, the silent and retiring sufferer labouring under unmerited 
difficulties. This mode of exercising our chanty presents a very 
different picture from that of any other; and its contrast with the 
common mode of parish relief cannot be better described than in 
the words of Mr. Townsend, in the conclusion of his admirable 
dissertation on the Poor-Laws. “ Nothing in nature can be more 
disgusting than a parish pay-table, attendant upon which, in the 
same objects of miser)', are too often found combined snuff, gin, 
rags, vermin, insolence, and abusive language; nor in nature can 
anything be more beautiful than the mild complacency of 
benevolence hastening to the humble cottage to relieve the wants 
of industry and virtue, to feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, 
and to soothe the sorrows of the widow with her tender orphans; 
nothing can be more pleasing, unless it be their sparkling eyes, 
their bursting tears, and their uplifted hands, the artless ex- 
pressions of unfeigned gratitude for unexpected favours. Such 
scenes will frequently occur whenever men shall have power to 
dispose of their own property.” 

1 conceive it to be almost impossible that any person could be 
much engaged in such scenes without daily making advances in 
virtue. No exercise of our affections can have a more evident 
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tendency to purify and exalt the human mind. It is almost 
exclusively this species of charity that blesseth him that gives; 
and, in a general view, it is almost exclusively this species of 
charity which blesseth him that takes ; at least it may be asserted 
that there are but few other modes of exercising our charity, 
in which large sums can be distributed, without a greater chance 
of producing evil than good. 

The discretionary power of giving or withholding relief, which 
is, to a certain extent, vested in parish officers and justices, is of a 
very different nature, and will have a very different effect from 
the discrimination which may be exercised by voluntary chanty. 
Every man in this country, under certain circumstances, is 
entitled by law to parish assistance; and unless his disqualifica- 
tion is clearly proved, has a right to complain if it be withheld. 
The inquiries necessary to settle this point, and the extent of the 
relief to be granted, too often produce evasion and lying on the 
part of the petitioner, and afford an opening to partiality and 
oppression in the overseer. If the proposed relief be given, it is 
of course received with unthankfulness; and if it be denied, the 
party generally thinks himself severely aggrieved, and feels 
resentment and indignation at his treatment. 

In the distribution of voluntary charity nothing of this kind 
can take place. The person who receives it is made the proper 
subject of the pleasurable sensation of gratitude; and those who 
do not receive it cannot possibly conceive themselves in the 
slightest degree injured. Every man has a right to do what he 
will with his own, and cannot, in justice, be called upon to 
render a reason why he gives in the one case and abstains 
from it in the other. This kind of despotic power, essential to 
voluntary charity, gives the greatest facility to the selection of 
worthy objects of relief, without being accompanied by any ill 
consequences; and has further a most beneficial effect from the 
degree of uncertainty which must necessarily be attached to it. 
It is in the highest degree important to the general happiness 
of the poor that no man should look to charity as a fund on 
which he may confidently depend. He should be taught that 
his own exertions, his own industry and foresight, are his only 
just ground of dependence; that if these fail, assistance in his 
distresses can only be the subject of rational hope; and that 
even the foundation of this hope will depend in a considerable 
degree on his own good conduct, and the consciousness that 
he has not involved himself in these difficulties by his indolence 
or imprudence. 
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That in the distribution of our charity we are under a strong 
moral obligation to inculcate this lesson on the poor by a proper 
discrimination is a truth of which I cannot feel a doubt. If all 
could be completely relieved, and poverty banished from the 
country, even at the expense of three-fourths of the fortunes of 
the rich, I would be the last person to say a single syllable 
against relieving all, and making the degree of distress alone the 
measure of our bounty. But as experience has proved, I believe, 
without a single exception, that poverty and misery have always 
increased in proportion to the quantity of indiscriminate charity, 
are we not bound to infer, reasoning as we usually do from the 
laws of nature, that it is an intimation that such a mode of 
distribution is not the proper office of benevolence? 

The laws of nature say, with St. Paul, “ If a man will not work, 
neither shall he eat.” They also say that he is not rashly to 
trust to Providence. They appear indeed to be constant and 
uniform for the express purpose of telling him what he is to trust 
to, and that, if he marry without a reasonable prospect of sup- 
porting a family, he must expect to suffer want. These inti- 
mations appear from the constitution of human nature to be 
absolutely necessary, and to have a strikingly beneficial tendency. 
If in the direction either of our public or our private charity we 
say that though a man will not work , yet he shall eat ; and though 
he marry without being able to support a family, yet his family 
shall be supported; it is evident that we do not merely endeavour 
to mitigate the partial evils arising from general laws, but 
regularly and systematically to counteract the obviously bene- 
ficial effects of these general laws themselves. And we cannot 
easily conceive that the Deity should implant any passion in the 
human breast for such a purpose. 

In the great course of human events, the best-founded expecta- 
tions will sometimes be disappointed; and industry, prudence, 
and virtue not only fail of their just reward, but be involved in 
unmerited calamities. Those who are thus suffering in spite of 
the best-directed endeavours to avoid it, and from causes which 
they could not be expected to foresee, are the genuine objects of 
charity. In relieving these, we exercise the appropriate office of 
benevolence, that of mitigating the partial evils arising from 
general laws; and in this direction of our charity therefore we 
need not apprehend any ill consequences. Such objects ought 
to be relieved, according to our means, liberally and adequately, 
even though the worthless were in much more severe distress. 

When indeed this first claim on our benevolence was satisfied. 

psss ’ 
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we might then turn our attention to the idle and improvident; 
but the interests of human happiness most clearly require that 
the relief w hich w e afford them should not be abundant. We may 
perhaps take upon ourselves, with great caution, to mitigate the 
punishments which they are suffering from the laws of nature, 
but on no account to remove them entirely. They are deservedly 
at the bottom m the scale of society; and if we raise them from 
this situation, we not only palpably defeat the end of benevolence, 
but commit a most glaring injustice to those who arc above 
them. They should on no account be enabled to command so 
much of the necessaries of life as can be obtained by the wages 
of common labour. 

It is evident that these reasonings do not apply to those cases 
of urgent distress arising from disastrous accidents, unconnected 
with habits of indolence and improvidence. If a man breakalcg 
or an arm, we are not to slop to inquire into his moral character 
before we lend him our assistance; but in this case we are 
perfectly consistent, and the touchstone of utility completely 
justifies our conduct. By affording the most indiscriminate 
assistance in this way, we are in little danger of encouraging 
people to break their arms and legs. According to the touch- 
stone of utility, the high approbation which Christ gave to the 
conduct of the good Samaritan, who followed the immediate 
impulses of his benevolence in relieving a stranger in the urgent 
distress of an accident, does not, in the smallest degree, contra- 
dict the expression of St. Paul, “ If a man will not work, neither 
shall he eat.” 

We are not, however, in any case, to lose a present opportunity 
of doing good from the mere supposition that we may meet 
possibly with a worthier object. In all doubtful cases it may 
safely be laid down as our duty to follow the natural impulse of 
our benevolence; but when, in fulfilling our obligations as 
reasonable beings to attend to the consequences of our actions, 
we have, from our own experience and that of others, drawn the 
conclusion that the exercise of our benevolence in one mode is 
prejudicial, and in another is beneficial in its effects; we are 
certainly bound, as moral agents, to check our natural propensi- 
ties in the one direction, and to encourage them and acquire the 
habits of exercising them in the other. 
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CHAPTER XI 

rnr* T rent rt \xs of improving the condition’ of the 

POOR CONSIDERED 

Iv the distribution of our chant) , or in an\ efforts which we may 
make to better the condition of the lower classes of society, there 
is another point relating to the main argument of this work to 
w hich w e must be particularly attentive. We must on no account 
do anything winch tends directly to encourage marriage, or to 
remote, in any regular and systematic manner, that inequality 
of circumstances which ought always to exist between the single 
man and the man with a family. The writers who have best 
understood the principle of population appear to me all to have 
fallen into very important errors on this point. 

Sir James Stcuart, who w as fully aw arc of what he calls vicious 
procreation, and of the misery that attends a redundant popula- 
tion, recommends, notwithstanding, the general establishment of 
foundling hospitals; the taking of children under certain circum- 
stances from their parents, and supporting them at the expense 
of the state ; and particularly laments the inequality of condition 
between the married and single man, so ill proportioned to their 
respective wants . 1 He forgets, in these instances, that if, 
without the encouragement to multiplication of foundling 
hospitals, or of public support for the children of some married 
persons, and under the discouragement of great pecuniary dis- 
advantages on the side of the married man, population be still 
redundant, which is evinced by the inability of the poor to main- 
tain all their children ; it is a clear proof that the funds destined 
for the maintenance of labour cannot properly support a greater 
population; and that, if further encouragements to multiplica- 
tion be given, and discouragements removed, the result must be 
an increase somewhere or other of that vicious procreation 
which he so justly reprobates. 

Mr. Townsend, who in his Dissertation on the Poor Law’s has 
treated this subject with great skill and perspicuity, appears to 
me to conclude w ith a proposal which violates the principles on 
w hich he had reasoned so well. He w'ishes to make the benefit 
1 Political Economy, vol 1 b j c xm 
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clubs, or friendly societies, which are now voluntarily established 
in many parishes, compulsory and universal; and proposes as a 
regulation that an unmarried man should pay a fourth part of 
his wages, and a married man with four children not more than 
a thirtieth part . 1 

I must first remark that the moment these subscriptions are 
made compulsory they will necessarily operate exactly like a 
direct tax upon labour, which, as Adam Smith justly states, will 
always be paid, and in a more expensive manner, by the consumer. 
The landed interest Uicrefore would receive little relief from this 
plan, but would pay the same sum as at present, only in the 
advanced price of labour and of commodities instead of in the 
parish rates. A compulsory subscription of this kind would 
have almost all the bad effects of the present system of relief, 
and, though altered in name, would still possess the essential 
spirit of the poor-laws. 

Dean Tucker, in some remarks on a plan of the same kind, 
proposed by Mr. Pew, observed that, after much talk and re- 
flection on the subject, he had come to the conclusion that they 
must be voluntary associations and not compulsory assemblies. 
A voluntary subscription is like a tax upon a luxury, and does not 
necessarily raise the price of labour. 

It should be recollected, also, that in a voluntary association of 
a small extent, over which each individual member can exercise a 
superintendence, it is highly probable that the original agree- 
ments will all be strictly fulfilled, or, if they be not, every' man 
may at least have the redress of withdrawing himself from the 
club. But in an universal compulsory subscription, which must 
necessarily become a national concern, there would be no 
security whatever for the fulfilment of the original agreements; 
and when the funds failed, which they certainly would do, when 
all the idle and dissolute v'ere included, instead of some of tlie 
most industrious and provident, as at present, a larger subscrip- 
tion would probably be demanded, and no man would have the 
right to refuse it. The evil would thus go on increasing as the 
poor-rates do now. If indeed the assistance given were always 
specific, and on no account to be increased, as in the present 
voluntary associations, this would certainly be a striking 
advantage ; bu t the same advantage might be completely attained 
by a similar distribution of the sums collected by the parish 
rates. On the whole, therefore, it appears to me that, if the 
friendly societies were made universal and compulsory, it would 
’ Dissertation on the Poor-Laws, p. 89, 2nd edit. 1787. 
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be merely a different mode of collecting parish rates; and any 
particular mode of distribution might be as well adopted upon 
one system as upon the other. 

With regard to the proposal of making single men pay a fourth 
part of their earnings weekly, and married men with families only 
a thirtieth part, it would evidently operate as a heavy fine upon 
bachelors and a high bounty upon children; and is therefore 
directly adverse to the general spirit in which Mr. Townsend’s 
excellent dissertation is written. Before he introduces this 
proposal, he lays it down as a general principle that no system 
for the relief of tire poor can be good which does not regulate 
population by the demand for labour; 1 but this proposal clearly 
tends to encourage population without any reference to the de- 
mand for labour, and punishes a young man for his prudence in 
refraining from marriage at a time, perhaps, when this demand 
may be so small that the wages of labour are totally inadequate 
to the support of a family. I should be averse to any compulsory 
system whatever for the poor; but certainly if single men were 
compelled to pay a contribution for the future contingencies of 
the married state, they ought in justice to receive a benefit pro- 
portioned to the period of their privation; and the man who had 
contributed a fourth of his earnings for merely one year, ought 
not to be put upon a level with him who had contributed this 
proportion for ten years. 

Mr. Arthur Young, in most of his works, appears clearly to 
understand the principle of population, and is fully aware of the 
evils which must necessarily result from an increase of people 
beyond the demand for labour and the means of comfortable 
subsistence. In his Tour through France he has particularly 
laboured this point, and shown most forcibly the misery which 
results in that country from the excess of population occasioned 
by the too great division of property. Such an increase he justly 
calls merely a multiplication of wretchedness. “ Couples marry 
and procreate on the idea, not the reality, of a maintenance; 
they increase beyond the demand of towns and manufactures; 
and the consequence is distress, and numbers dying of diseases 
arising from insufficient nourishment.” 2 

In another place he quotes a very sensible passage from the 
Report of the Committee of Mendicity, which, alluding to the 
evils of over-population, concludes thus, “ II faudroit enfin rieces- 
sairement que le prix de travail baissat par la plus grande con- 
currence de travailleurs, d’ou resulteroit une indigence complette 
1 P. 84. * Travels in France, vot i. c. xii. p. 408, 
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pour ceux qui ne trouveroient pas de travail, et une subsistence 
incomplette pour ceux memes auxquels il ne seroit pas refus6.” 
And in remarking upon this passage, he observes, “ France itself 
affords an irrefragable proof of the truth of these sentiments; 
for I am clearly of opinion, from the observations I made in 
every province of the kingdom, that her population is so much 
beyond the proportion of her industry and labour, that she 
would be much more powerful and infinitely more flourishing if 
she had five or six millions less of inhabitants. From her too 
great population she presents m every quarter such spectacles of 
wretchedness as are absolutely inconsistent with that degree of 
national felicity which she was capable of attaining, even under 
the old government. A traveller much less attentive than I was 
to objects of this kind must see at every turn most unequivocal 
signs of distress. That these should exist no one can wonder 
who considers the price of labour and of provisions, and the 
misery into which a small rise in the price of wheat throws the 
lower classes.” 1 

“ If you would see,” he says, “ a district with as little distress 
in it as is consistent with the political system of the old govern- 
ment of France, you must assuredly go where there are no little 
proprietors at all. You must visit the great farms in Beauce, 
Picardy, part of Normandy and Artois, and there you will find 
no more population than what is regularly employed, and 
regularly paid; and if in such districts you should, contrary to 
this rule, meet v. ith much distress, it is twenty to one but that it 
is in a parish which has some commons which tempt the poor 
to have cattle — to have property — and in consequence misery. 
When you are engaged in this political tour, finish it by seeing 
England, and I will show you a set of peasants well clothed, well 
nourished, tolerably drunken from superfluity, well lodged, and 
at their ease; and yet amongst them not one in a thousand has 
either land or cattle.” 2 A little farther on, alluding to encourage- 
ments to marriage, he says of France, “ The predominant evil of 
the kingdom is the having so great a population that she can 
neither employ nor feed it; why then encourage marriage? 
Would you breed more people, because you have more already 
than you know what to do with ? You have so great a compe- 
tition for food, that your people are starving or in misery; and 
you would encourage the production of more, to increase that 
competition. It may almost be questioned whether the con- 
trary policy ought not to be embraced ; whether difficulties should 
1 Travels in France, vol. i. c xvu p 469 > Id p 471. 
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not be laid on the marriage of those who cannot make it appear 
that they have the prospect of maintaining the children that 
shall be the fruit of it? But why encourage marriages, which 
are sure to take place in all situations in which they ought to 
take place ? There is no instance to be found of plenty of re- 
gular employment being first established where marriages have 
not followed in a proportionate degree. The policy therefore, 
at best, is useless, and may be pernicious.” 

After having once so clearly understood the principle of popu- 
lation, as to express these and many other sentiments on the sub- 
ject equally just and important, it is not a little surprising to find 
Mr. Young, in a pamphlet entitled The Question oj Scarcity 
plainly stated, and Remedies considered ( published m i&oo) ob- 
serving that “ the means which would of all others perhaps tend 
most surely to prevent future scarcities so oppressive to the poor 
as the present would be to secure to every country' labourer in 
the kingdom, that has three children and upw ards, half an acre of 
land for potatoes; and grass enough to feed one or two cows. 1 
... If each had his ample potato-ground and a cow, the 
price of wheat would be of little more consequence to them 
than it is to their brethren in Ireland.” 

“ Every one admits the system to be good, but the question is 
how to enforce it.” 

I was by no means aware that the excellence of the system had 
been so generally admitted. For myself I strongly protest against 
being included in the general term of every one, as I should con- 
sider the adoption of this system as the most cruel and fatal blow 
to the happiness of the lower classes of people in this country 
that they had ever received. 

Mr. Young, however, goes on to say that “ The magnitude of 
the object should make us disregard any difficulties but such as 
are insuperable: none such would probably occur, if something 
like the following means were resorted to. 

“ I. Where there are common pastures, to give to a labouring 
man having children, a right to demand an allotment pro- 
portioned to the family, to be set out by the parish officers, etc., 

. . . and a cow bought. Such labourer to have both for life, 
paying 40s. a year till the price of the cow, etc., was reimbursed: 
at his death to go to the labourer having the most numerous 
family, for life, paying shillings a week to the widow of his 
predecessor.” 

“ II. Labourers thus demanding allotments by reason of their 
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families to have land assigned and cows bought till the pro- 
portion so allotted amounts to one of the extent of the 
common. 

“ III. In parishes where there are no commons, and the quality 
of the land adequate, every cottager having children, to 
whose cottage there is not within a given time land sufficient 
for a cow , and half an acre of potatoes, assigned at a fair average 
rent, subject to appeal to the sessions, to have a right to demand 

shillings per week of the parish for every child, till such land 
be assigned ; leaving to landlords and tenants the means of doing 
it. Cows to be found by the parish under an annual reimburse- 
ment.” 1 

" The great object is, by means of milk and potatoes, to take 
the mass of the country poor from the consumption of wheat, 
and to give them substitutes equally wholesome and nourishing, 
and as independent of scarcities, natural and artificial, as the 
providence of the Almighty will admit.” 2 

Would not this plan operate, in the most direct manner, as an 
encouragement to marriage and a bounty on children, which Mr. 
Young has with so much justice reprobated in his travels in 
France? and does he seriously think that it would be an eligible 
thing to feed the mass of the people m this country on milk and 
potatoes, and make them as independent of the price of corn and 
demand for labour as their brethren m Ireland? 

The specific cause of the poverty and misery of the lower 
classes of people in France and Ireland is, that from the extreme 
subdivision of property in the one country, and the facility of 
obtaining a cabin and potatoes in the other, a population is 
brought into existence which is not demanded by the quantity 
of capital and employment in the country; and the consequence 
of which must therefore necessarily be, as is very justly expressed 
in the Report of the Committee of Mendicity before mentioned, 
to lower in general the price of labour by too great competition; 
from which must result complete indigence to those who cannot 
find employment, and an incomplete subsistence even to those 
who can. 

The obvious tendency of Mr. Young’s plan is, by encouraging 
marriage and furnishing a cheap food, independent of the price 
of corn, and of course of the demand for labour, to place the 
lower classes of people exactly in this situation. 

It may perhaps be said that our poor-laws at present regularly 
encourage marriage and children by distributing relief in pro- 

1 P- 78. ■ p 79 , 
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portion to the size of families; and that this plan, which is 
proposed as a substitute, would merely do the same thing in a 
less objectionable manner. But surely, in endeavouring to get 
rid of the evil of the poor-laws, we ought not to retain their most 
pernicious quality; and Mr. Young must know as well as I do 
that the principal reason why poor-laws have invariably been 
found ineffectual in the relief of the poor is, that they tend to 
encourage population, which is not regulated by the demand 
for labour. Mr. Young himself, indeed, expressly takes notice 
of this eSect in England, and observes that, notwithstanding the 
unrivalled prosperity of her manufactures, “ population is some- 
times too active, as we see clearly by the dangerous increase of 
poor’s rates in country villages.” 1 

But the fact is, that Mr. Young’s plan would be incomparably 
more powerful in encouraging a population beyond the demand 
for labour than our present poor-laws. A laudable repugnance 
to the receiving of parish relief, arising partly from a spirit of 
independence not yet extinct, and partly from the disagreeable 
mode in which the relief is given, undoubtedly deters many from 
marrying with a certainty of falling on the parish; and the 
proportion of births and marriages to the whole population, 
which has before been noticed, clearly proves that the poor-laws 
do not encourage marriage so much as might be expected from 
theory. But the case would be very different if, when a 
labourer had an early marriage in contemplation, the terrific 
forms of workhouses and parish officers, which might disturb his 
resolution, were to be exchanged for the fascinating visions of 
land and cows. If the love of property, as Mr. Young has 
repeatedly said, will make a man do much, it would be rather 
strange if it would not make him marry; an action to which 
it appears from experience that he is by no means disinclined. 

The population, which would be thus called into being, would 
be supported by the extended cultivation of potatoes, and w r ould 
of course go on without any reference to the demand for labour. 
In the present state of things, notwithstanding the flourishing 
condition of our manufactures and the numerous checks to our 
population, there is no practical problem so difficult as to find 
employment for the poor; but this difficulty would evidently 
be aggravated a hundred fold under the circumstances here 
supposed. 

In Ireland, or in any other country, where the common food is 
potatoes, and every man who wishes to marry may obtain a piece 
1 Travels m France, vol i c xvn p 470. 
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of ground sufficient, when planted with this root, to support a 
family, prires may be given till the treasury is exhausted for 
essays on the best means of employing the poor; but till some 
stop to the progress of population naturally arising from thisstate 
of things takes place, the object in view is really a physical 
impossibility . 1 

Mr. Young has intimated that, if the people were fed upon 
milk and potatoes, they would be more independent of scarcities 
than at present; but why this should be the case I really cannot 
comprehend. Undoubtedly people who live upon potatoes will 
not be much affected by a scarcity of wheat; but is there any 
contradiction in the supposition of a failure in the crops of 
potatoes? I believe it is generally understood that they are 
more liable to suffer damage during the winter than grain. From 
the much greater quantity of food yielded by a given piece of 
land when planted with potatoes than under any other kind of 
cultivation, it would naturally happen that, for some time after 
the introduction of this root as the general food of the labouring 
classes of people, a greater quantity would be grown than was 
demanded, and they would live in plenty. Mr. Young, in his 
Travels through France, observes that, “In districts which 
contain immense quantities of waste land of a certain degree of 
fertility, as in the roots of the Pyrenees, belonging to communi- 
ties ready to sell them, economy and industry, animated with 
the views of settling and marrying, flourish greatly; in such 
neighbourhoods something like an American increase takes 
place, and if the land be cheap little distress is found. But as 
procreation goes on rapidly under such circumstances, the least 
check to subsistence is attended with great misery; as wastes 
becoming dearer, or the best portions being sold, or difficulties 
arising in the acquisition; all which circumstances I met with 
in those mountains. The moment that any impediment happens, 
the distress of such a people will be proportioned to the activity 
and vigour which had animated population.” 2 
. description will apply exactly to what would take place 
m this country on the distribution of small portions of land to 
the common people, and the introduction of potatoes as their 

for on tbe best mc ans °t finding employment 

l?on • hot mi excellent treatise, and contains most valuable mfonna- 
t on ’ .t k f th . e , countr y >s better proportioned to its popula- 

1°-,^ ** i c ; chimerical to expect success m any project of the kind. 

X am also strongly disposed to Relieve that. the JoU and turbulent 
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genera! food. For n time the change might appear beneficial 
ant! of course the idea of property would make it, at first, highly 
acceptable to the poor; but, as Mr. Young in another place says, 
“ You presently arrive at the limit, beyond which the earth, 
cultivate it as you please, will feed no more mouths; yet those 
simple manners, which instigate to marriage, still continue; 
what then is the consequence, but the most dreadful misery 
imaginable? ” 1 

When the commons were all divided, and difficulties began to 
occur in procuring potato-grounds, the habit of early marriages, 
which had been introduced, would occasion the most com- 
plicated distress; and when, from the increasing population, 
and diminishing sources of subsistence, the average growth of 
potatoes was not more than the average consumption, a scarcity 
of potatoes would he, in every respect, ns probable as a scarcity of 
wheat at present; and, when it did arrive, it would he beyond all 
comparison more dreadful. 

When the common people of a country live principally upon 
the dearest grain, nr, they do in England on wheat, they have 
great resources in a scarcity; and barley, oats, rice, cheap soups, 
and [iota toes, all present themselves as less expensive yet at the 
same time wholesome means of nourishment; but when their 
habitual food is the lowest in this scale, they appear to be 
absolutely without resource, except in the bark of trees, like the 
poor Swedes; and a great portion of them must necessarily be 
starved. 

The wages of labour will always be regulated mainly by the 
proportion of the supply of labour to the demand. And as, 
upon the potato system, a supply more than adequate to the 
demand would very soon take place, and this supply might be 
continued at a very cheap rate, on account of the cheapness of 
the food which would furnish it, the common price of labour 
would soon be regulated principally by the price of potatoes 
instead of the price of wheat, as at present; and the rags and 
wretched cabins of Ireland would follow of course. 

When tire demand for labour occasionally exceeds the supply, 
and wages arc regulated by the price of the dearest grain, they 
will generally he such as to yield something besides mere food, 
and the common people may be able to obtain decent houses 
and decent clothing. If the contrast between the state of the 
French and English labourers, which Mr. Young has drawn, be 
in any degree near the truth, the advantage on the side of 
' Travels in France, vol. i. c. xvii. p. 409. 
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England has been occasioned precisely and exclusively by these 
two circumstances ; and if, by the adoption of milk and potatoes 
as the general food of the common people, these circumstances 
•were totally altered, so as to make the supply of labour constantly 
in a great excess above the demand for it, and regulate wages by 
the price of the cheapest food, the advantage would be imme- 
diately lost, and no efforts of benevolence could prevent the 
most general and abject poverty. 

Upon the same principle it would by no means be eligible that 
the cheap soups of Count Rumford should be adopted as the 
general food of the common people. They are excellent in- 
ventions for the public institutions, and as occasional resources; 
but if they were once universally adopted by the poor, it would 
be impossible to prevent the price of labour from being regulated 
by them; and the labourer, though at first he might have more 
to spare for other expenses besides food, would ultimately have 
much less to spare than before. 

The desirable thing, with a view to the happiness of the 
common people, seems to be that their habitual food should be 
dear, and their wages regulated by it; but that, in a scarcity, or 
other occasional distress, the cheaper food should be readily and 
cheerfully adopted . 1 With a view of rendering this transition 
easier, and at the same time of making an useful distinction 
between those who are dependent on parish relief and those who 
are not, I should think that one plan, which Mr. Young proposes, 
would be extremely eligible. This is, “ to pass an act prohibiting 
relief, so far as subsistence is concerned, in any other manner 
than by potatoes, rice, and soup; not merely as a measure of 
the moment, but permanently.” 2 I do not think that this plan 
would necessarily introduce these articles as the common food of 
the lower classes; and if it merely made the transition to them 
in periods of distress easier, and at the same time drew a more 
marked line than at present between dependence and inde- 
pendence, it would have a very beneficial effect. 

As it is acknowledged that the introduction of milk and 
potatoes, or of cheap soups, as the general food of the lower 
classes of people, would lower the price of labour, perhaps some 

1 It is certainly to be wished that every cottage in England should have 
a garden to it \%cll stocked with vegetables A little variety o i food is in 
every point of view highly useful Potatoes are undoubtedly a most 
valuable assistance, though I should be very sorry ever to see them the 
principal dependence of our labourers. 

* Question of Scarcity, etc , p. 80. This might be done, at least with 
regard to workhouses In assisting the poor at their own homes, it might 
be subject to some practical difficulties. 
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cold politician might propose to adopt the system with a view of 
underselling foreigners in the markets of Europe. I should not 
envy the feelings which could suggest such a proposal. I really 
cannot conceive anything much more detestable than the idea 
of knowingly condemning the labourers of this country to the 
rags and wretched cabins of Ireland, for the purpose of selling a 
few more broadcloths and calicoes . 1 The wealth and power 
of nations are, after all, only desirable as they contribute to 
happiness. In this point of view, I should be very far from 
undervaluing them, considering them, in general, as absolutely 
necessary means to attain the end; but if any particular case 
should occur where they appear to be in direct opposition to 
each other, we cannot rationally doubt which ought to be 
preferred. 

Fortunately, however, even on the narrowest political prin- 
ciples, the adoption of such a system would not answer. It has 
always been observed that those who work chiefly on their own 
property, work very indolently and unwillingly when employed 
for others; and it must necessarily happen when, from the 
general adoption of a very cheap food, the population of a 

1 In this observation X have not the least idea of alluding to Mr. Young, 
who, I firmly believe, ardently wishes to improve the condition of the 
lower classes of people ; though I do not think that his plan would effect the 
object in view. He either did not see those consequences which I appre- 
hend from it; or he has a better opinion of the happiness of the common 
people in Ireland than I have. In his Irish Tour he seemed much struck 
with the plenty of potatoes which they possessed, and the absence of all 
apprehension of want. Had he travelled m 1800 and 1801, his impressions 
would by all accounts have been very different. From the facility which 
has hitherto prevailed in Ireland of procuring potato-grounds, scarcities 
have certainly been rare, and all the effects of the system have not yet 
been felt, though certainly enough to make it appear very far from 
desirable. 

Mr. Young has since pursued his idea more in detail, in a pamphlet 
entitled An Inquiry into the Propriety of applying Wastes to the better 
Maintenance and Support of the Poor. But the impression on my mind is 
still the same; and it appears to be calculated to assimilate the condition 
of the labourers of this country to that of the lower classes of the Irish. 
Mr. Young seems, in a most unaccountable manner, to have forgotten all 
his general principles on this subject. He has treated the question of a 
provision for the poor as if it was merely. How to provide in the cheapest 
and best manner for a given numiier of people. If this had been the sole 
question, it would never have taken so many hundred years to resolve. 
But the real question is, How to provide for those who are in want, in such 
a manner as to prevent a continual accumulation of their numbers? and 
it will readily occur to the reader tiiat a plan of giving them land and cows 
cannot promise much success iu this respeot. If, after all the commons 
had been divided, the poor-laws were still to continue in force, no good 
reason can be assigned why the rates should not in a few years be as high 
as they arc at present, independently of all that had been expended in the 
purchase of land and stock. 
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country increases considerably beyond the demand for labour, 
that habits of idleness and turbulence will be generated, most 
peculiarly unfavourable to a flourishing state of manufactures. 
In spite of the cheapness of labour in Ireland, there are few 
manufactures which can be prepared in that country for foreign 
sale so cheap as in England: and this is in a great measure 
owing to the want of those industrious habits which can only be 
produced by regular employment. 
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CHAPTER XII 1 

CONTINUATION OF THE SAME SUBJECT 

The increasing portion of the society which has of late years 
become either wholly or partially dependent upon parish assist- 
ance, together with the increasing burden of the poor’s rates on 
the landed property, has for some time been working a gradual 
change in the public opinion respecting the benefits resulting to 
the labouring classes of society, and to society in general, from a 
legal provision for the poor. But the distress which has followed 
the peace of 1814, and the great and sudden pressure which it 
has occasioned on the parish rates, have accelerated this change 
in a very marked manner. More just and enlightened views on 
the subject are daily gaining ground; the difficulties attending a 
legal provision for the poor are better understood, and more 
generally acknowledged; and opinions are now seen in print, 
and heard in conversation, which twenty years ago would almost 
have been considered as treason to the interests of tire state. 

This change of public opinion, stimulated by the severe pres- 
sure of the moment, has directed an unusual portion of attention 
to the subject of the poor-laws; and as it is acknowledged that 
the present system has essentially failed, various plans have been 
proposed either as substitutes or improvements. It may be use- 
ful to inquire shortly how far the plans which have already been 
published are calculated to accomplish the ends which they 
propose. It is generally thought that some measure of import- 
ance will be the result of the present state of public opinion. To 
the permanent success of any such measure, it is absolutely 
necessary that it should apply itself in some degree to the real 
source of the difficulty. Yet there is reason to fear that, not- 
withstanding the present improved knowledge on the subject, 
this point may be too much overlooked. 

Among the plans which appear to have excited a considerable 
degree of the public attention is one of Sir. Owen. 1 have 
already adverted to some views of Mr. Owen in a chapter on 
Systems of Equality, and spoken of his experience with the 
respect which is justly due to it. If the question were merely 

1 Written in 1817. 
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how to accommodate, support, and train, in the best manner, 
societies of 1200 people, there are perhaps few persons. more 
entitled to attention than Mr. Owen: but in the plan which he 
has proposed, he seems totally to have overlooked the nature of 
the problem to be solved. This problem is, How to provide for 
those who are in want, in such a manner as to prevent a continual 
increase of their numbers, and of the proportion which they bear to 
the whole society. And it must be allowed that Mr. Owen’s plan 
not only does not make the slightest approach towards accom- 
plishing this object, but seems to be peculiarly calculated to effect 
an object exactly the reverse of it, that is, to increase and multiply 
the number of paupers. 

If the establishments which he recommends could really be 
conducted according to his apparent intentions, the order of 
nature and the lessons of providence would indeed be in the 
most marked manner reversed ; and the idle and profligate would 
be placed in a situation which might justly be the envy of the 
industrious and virtuous. The labourer or manufacturer who is 
now ill lodged and ill clothed, and obliged to work twelve hours 
a day to maintain his family, could have no motive to continue 
his exertions if the reward for slackening them, and seeking 
parish assistance, was good lodging, good clothing, the main- 
tenance and education of all his children, and the exchange of 
twelve hours’ hard work man unwholesome manufactory for four 
or five hours of easy agricultural labour on a pleasant farm. 
Under these temptations, the numbers yearly falling into the 
new establishments from the labouring and manufacturing 
classes, together with the rapid increase by procreation of the 
societies themselves, would very soon render the first purchases 
of land utterly incompetent to their support. More land must 
then be purchased and fresh settlements made; and if the higher 
classes of society were bound to proceed in the system according 
to its apparent spirit and intention, there cannot be a doubt that 
the whole nation would shortly become a nation of paupers with 
a community of goods. 

Such a result might not perhaps be alarming to Mr. Owen. It 
is just possible indeed that he may have had this result in con- 
templation when-he proposed this plan, and have thought that 
it was the best mode of quietly introducing that community of 
goods which he believes is necessary to complete the virtue and 
happiness of society. But to those who totally dissent from him 
as to the effects to be expected from a community of goods; to 
those who are convinced that even his favourite doctrine, that a 
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man can be trained to produce more than be consumes, which is 
no doubt true at present, may easily cease to be true when culti- 
vation is pushed beyond the bounds prescribed to it by private 
property ; 1 the approaches towards a system of this kind will be 
considered as approaches towards a system of universal indolence, 
poverty, and wretchedness. 

Upon the supposition, then, that Sir. Owen’s plan could be 
effectively executed, and that the various pauper societies 
scattered over the country could at first be made to realise his 
most sanguine wishes, such might be expected to be their 
termination in a moderately short time, from the natural and 
necessary action of the principle of population. 

But it is probable that the other grand objection to all systems 
of common propriety would even at the very outset confound the 
experience of Mr. Owen, and destroy the happiness to which he 
looks forward. In the society at the Lanerk Mills, two powerful 
stimulants to industry and good conduct are in action, which 
would be totally wanting in the societies proposed. At Lanerk, 
the whole of every man’s earnings is his own; and his power of 
maintaining himself, his wife, and children in decency and com- 
fort, will be in exact proportion to his industry', sobriety, and 
economy. At Lanerk, also, if any workman be perseveringly 
indolent and negligent, if he get drunk and spoil his work, or 
if in any way he conducts himself essentially ill, he not only 
naturally suffers by the diminution of his earnings, but he may 
at any time be turned off, and the society be relieved from the 
influence and example of a profligate and dangerous member. 
On the other hand, in the pauper establishments proposed in the 
present plan, the industry, sobriety, and good conduct of each 
individual would be very feebly indeed connected with his power 
of maintaining himself and family comfortably; and in the case 
of persevering idleness and misconduct, instead of the simple and 
effective remedy of dismission, recourse must be had to a system 
of direct punishment of some kind or other, determined and 
enforced by authority, which is always painful and distressing, 
and generally inefficient. 

I confess it appears to me that the most successful experience 
in such an establishment as that of Lanerk, furnishes no ground 
whatever to say what could be done towards the improvement of 
society in an establishment where the produce of all the labour 
employed would go to a common stock, and dismissal, from the 
very nature and objectof the institution, would be impossible. If 
CS3 1 See vol. ii. c. x. b. iii. p. 154. 
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under such disadvantages theproper management of these estab- 
lishments were within the limits of possibility, what judgment, 
what firmness, what patience, would be required for the pur- 
pose! But where are such qualities to be found in sufficient 
abundance to manage one or two millions of people? 

On the whole, then, it may be concluded that Mr, Owen's 
plan would have to encounter obstacles that really appear to be 
insuperable, even at its first outset; and that if these could by 
any possible means be overcome, and the most complete success 
attained, the system would, without some most unnatural and 
unjust laws to prevent the progress of population, lead to a state 
of universal poverty and distress, in which, though all the rich 
might be made poor, none of the poor could be made rich — not 
even so rich as a common labourer at present. 

The plan for bettering the condition of the labouring classes of 
the community, published by Mr. Curwen, is professedly a slight 
sketch: but principles, not details, are what it is our present 
object to consider; and the principles on which he would pro- 
ceed are declared with sufficient distinctness, when he states the 
great objects of his design to be ; 

1. Meliorating the present -wretched condition of the lower 
orders of the people. 

2. Equalising by a new tax the present poor’s rates, which must 
be raised for their relief. 

3 . And giving to all those who may think proper to place them- 
selves under its protection, a voice in the local management and 
distribution of the fund destined for their support. 

The first proposition is, of course, or ought to be, the object of 
every plan proposed. And the two last may be considered as the 
modes by which it is intended to accomplish it. 

But it is obvious that these two propositions, though they may 
be both desirable on other accounts, not only do not really touch, 
but do not even propose to touch, the great problem. We wish 
to check the increase and diminish the proportion of paupers, in 
order to give greater wealth, happiness, and independence to the 
mass of the labouring classes. But the equalisation of the 
poor’s rates, simply considered, would have a very strong 
tendency to increase rather than to diminish the number of the 
dependent poor. At present the parochial rates fall so very 
heavily upon one particular species of property, that the persons 
whose business it is to allow them have in general a very strong 
interest indeed to keep them low ; but if they fell equally on all 
sorts of property, and particularly if they were collected from 
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large districts, or from counties, the local distributors would 
have comparatively but very feeble motives to reduce them, and 
they might be expected to increase with great rapidity. 

It may be readily allowed, however, that the peculiar weight 
with which the poor’s rates press upon land is essentially unfair. 
It is particularly hard upon some country parishes, where the 
births greatly exceed the deaths, owing to the constant emigra- 
tions which are taking place to towns and manufactories, that, 
under any circumstances, a great portion of these emigrants 
should be returned upon them when old, disabled, or out of eork. 
Such parishes may lie totally without the power of furnishing 
either work or support for all the persons born within their 
precincts. In fact, the same number would not have been bom 
in them unless these emigrations had taken place. And it is 
certainly hard, therefore, that parishes so circumstanced should 
be obliged to receive and maintain all who may return to them in 
distress. Yet, in the present state of the country, the most 
pressing evil is not the weight upon the land, but the increasing 
proportion of paupers. And, as the equalisation of the rates 
would certainly have a tendency to increase this proportion, I 
should be sorry to see such a measure introduced, even if it were 
easily practicable, unless accompanied by some very strong and 
decisive limitations to the continued increase of the rates so 
equalised. 

The other proposition of Mr. Curwen will, in like manner, 
be found to afford no security against the increase of pauperism. 
We know perfectly well that the funds of the friendly societies, 
as they are at present constituted, though managed by the contri- 
butors themselves, are seldom distributed with the economy 
necessary to their permanent efficiency; and in the national 
societies proposed, as a considerable part of the fund would be 
derived from the poor’s rates, there is certainly reason to expect 
that every question which could be influenced by the contributors 
would be determined on principles still more indulgent and less 
economical. 

On this account it may well be doubted, whether it would ever 
be advisable to mix any public money, derived from assessments, 
with the subscriptions of the labouring classes. The probable 
result would be, that in the case of any failure in the funds of such 
societies, arising from erroneous calculations and too liberal 
allowances, it would be expected that the whole of the deficiency 
should be made up by the assessments. And any rules which 
might have been made to limit the amount applied in this way 
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would probably be but a feeble barrier against claims founded on 
a plan brought forward by the higher classes of society. 

Another strong objection to this sort of union of parochial ana 
private contributions is, that from the first the members of such 
societies could not justly feel themselves independent. If one 
half or one third of the fund were to be subscribed from the parish 
they would stand upon a very different footing from the members 
of the present benefit-clubs. While so considerable a part of the 
allowances to which they might be entitled in sickness or in age 
would really come from the poor’s rates, they would be apt to 
consider the plan as what, in many respects, it really would be— 
only a different mode of raising the rates. If the system were to 
become general, the contributions of the labouring classes would 
have nearly the effects of a tax on labour, and such a tax has been 
generally considered as more unfavourable to industry and 
production than most other taxes. 

The best part of Mr. Curwen’s plan is that which proposes to 
give a credit to each contributor in proportion to the amount 
of his contributions, and to make his allowance in sickness, and 
his annuity in old age, dependent upon this amount; but this 
object could easily be accomplished without the objectionable 
accompaniments. It is also very properly observed, that “ want 
of employment must furnish no claims on the society; for, if 
this excuse were to be admitted, it would most probably be 
attended with the most pernicious consequences.” Yet it is at 
the same time rather rashly intimated, that employment must be 
found for all who are able to work; and in another place it is 
observed, that timely assistance would be afforded by these 
societies, without degradation, on all temporary occasions of 
suspended labour. 

On the whole, when it is considered that a large and probably 
increasing amount of poor’s rates would be subscribed to these 
societies; that on this account their members could hardly be 
considered as independent of parish assistance; and that the 
usual poor’s rates would still remain to be applied as they are 
now, without any proposed limitations, there is little hope that 
Mr. Cunven’s plan would be successful in diminishing the whole 
amount of the rates, -and the proportion of dependent poor. 

There are two errors respecting the management of the poor 
into which the public seem inclined to fall at the present moment. 
The first is a disposition to attach too much importance to 
the effects of subscriptions from the poor themselves, without 
sufficient attention to the mode in which they are distributed. 
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But the mode of distribution is much the more important point 
of the two ; and if this be radically bad, it is of little consequence 
in what manner the subscriptions are raised, whether from the 
poor themselves, or from any other quarter. If the labouring 
classes were universally to contribute what might at first appear 
a very ample proportion of their earnings, for their own support 
in sickness and in old age, when out of work, and when the family 
consisted of more than two children, it is quite certain that the 
funds would become deficient. Such a mode of distribution 
implies a power of supporting a rapidly increasing and unlimited 
population on a limited territory, and must therefore terminate 
in aggravated poverty. Our present friendly societies or benefit- 
clubs aim at only limited objects, which are susceptible of calcula- 
tion; yet many have failed, and many more it is understood are 
likely to fail from the insufficiency of their funds. If any society 
were to attempt to give much more extensive assistance to its 
members; if it were to endeavour to imitate what is partially 
effected by the poor-laws, or to accomplish those objects which 
Condorcet thought were within the power of proper calculations; 
the failure of its funds, however large at first, and from whatever 
sources derived, would be absolutely inevitable. In short, it 
cannot be too often or too strongly impressed upon the public, 
especially when any question for the improvement of the condi- 
tion of the poor is in agitation, that no application of knowledge 
and ingenuity to this subject, no efforts either of the poor or 
of the rich, or both, in the form of contributions, or in any other 
way, can possibly place the labouring classes of society in such a 
state as to enable them to marry generally at the same age in an 
old and full}’ peopled country’ as they may do with perfect 
safety and advantage in a new one. 

The other error towards which the public seems to incline at 
present is that of laying too much stress upon the employment 
of the poor. It seems to be thought that one of the principal 
causes of the failure of our present system is the not having 
properly executed that part of the 43rd of Elizabeth which enjoins 
the purchase of materials to set the poor to work. It is certainly 
desirable, on many accounts, to employ the poor when it is 
practicable, though it vail always be extremely difficult to make 
people work actively who are without the usual and most natural 
motives to such exertions; and a system of coercion involves the 
necessity of placing great power in the hands of persons very 
likely to abuse it. Still, however, it is probable that the poor 
might be employed more than they have hitherto been, in a way 
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to be advantageous to their habits and morals, without being 
prejudicial in other respects. But we should fall into the grossest 
error if we were to imagine that any essential part of the evils of 
the poor-laws, or of the difficulties under which wc are at present 
labouring, has arisen from not employing the poor; or if wen ere 
to suppose that any possible scheme for giving work to all who 
are out of employment can ever m any degree apply to the source 
of these evils and difficulties so as to prevent their recurrence. 
In no conceivable case can the forced employment of the poor, 
though managed in the most judicious manner, have any direct 
tendency to proportion more accurately the supply of labour 
to the natural demand for it. And without great care and 
caution it is obvious that it may have a pernicious effect of an 
opposite kind. When, for instance, from deficient demand or 
deficient capital, labour has a strong tendency to fall, if we keep Jt 
up to its usual price by creating an artificial demand by public 
subscriptions or advances from the government, we evidently 
prevent the population of the country from adjusting itself 
gradually to its diminished resources, and act much in the same 
manner as those who would prevent the price of corn from rising 
in a scarcity, which must necessarily terminate in increased 
distress. 

Without then meaning to object to all plans for employ ing the 
poor, some of which, at certain times and with proper restric- 
tions, may be useful as temporary measures, it is of great im- 
portance, in order to prevent ineffectual efforts and continued 
disappointments, to be fully aware that the permanent remedy 
which we are seeking cannot possibly come from this quarter. 

It may indeed be affirmed with the most perfect confidence 
that there is only one class of causes from which any approaches 
towards a remedy can be rationally expected; and that consists 
of whatever has a tendency to increase the prudence and fore- 
sight of the labouring classes. This is the touchstone to which 
every' plan proposed for the improvement of the condition of the 
poor should be applied. If the plan be such as to co-operate 
with the lessons of Nature and Providence, and to encourage and 
promote habits of prudence and foresight, essential and per- 
manent benefit may be expected from it; if it has no tendency 
of this kind, it may possibly still be good as a temporary measure, 
and on other accounts, but we may be quite certain that it docs 
not apply to the source of the specific evil for which we are 
seeking a remedy. 

Of all the plans which have yet been proposed for the assist- 
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ancc of the labouring classes, the saving-banks, as far ns they 
go, appear to me much the best, and the most likely, if they 
should become general, to effect a permanent improvement in the 
condition of the lower classes of society. By giving to each 
individual the full and entire benefit of his own industry' and 
prudence, they arc calculated greatly to strengthen the lessons 
of Nature and Providence; and a young man who had been 
saving from fourteen or fifteen with a view to marriage at four or 
five and twenty, or perhaps much earlier, would probably be 
induced to wait two or three years longer if the times were un- 
favourable; if corn were high; if wages were low; or if the sum 
he had saved had been found by experience not to be sufficient 
to furnish a tolerable security against want. A habit of saving 
a portion of present earnings for future contingencies can scarcely 
be supposed to exist without general habits of prudence and fore- 
sight; and if the opportunity furnished by provident banks to 
individuals, of reaping the full benefit of saving, should render 
the practice general, it might rationally be expected that, under 
the varying resources of the country, the population would be 
adjusted to the actual demand for labour, at the expense of less 
pain and less poverty; and the remedy thus appears, so far as it 
goes, to apply to the very root 0/ the evil. 

The great object of saving-banks, however, is to prevent want 
and dependence by enabling the poor to provide against contin- 
gencies themselves. And tn a natural state of society, such 
institutions, with the aid of private charity well directed, would 
probably be all the means necessary to produce the best practi- 
cable effects. In the present state of things in this country the 
Case is essentially different. With so very large a body of poor 
habitually dependent upon public funds, the institution of saving- 
banks cannot be considered in the light of substitutes for the 
poor’s rates. The problem how' to support those who are in 
want in such a manner as not continually to increase the pro- 
portion which they bear to the whole society will still remain to 
be solved. But if any plan should be adopted either of gradu- 
ally abolishing or gradually reducing and fixing the amount of 
the poor’s rates, saving-banks would essentially assist it; at the 
same time that they would receive a most powerful aid in 
return. 

In the actual state of things, they have been established at a 
period likely to be particularly unfavourable to them — a period 
of very general distress, and of the most extensive parochial 
assistance; and the success which has attended them, even 
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under these disadvantages, seems clearly to show that in a period 
of prosperity and good wages, combined with a prospect of 
diminished parochial assistance, they might spread very exten- 
sively, and have a considerable effect on the general habits of a 
people. 

With a view to give them greater encouragement at the present 
moment, an act has been passed allowing persons to receive 
parish assistance at the discretion of the justices, although they 
may have funds of their own under a certain amount in a saving-; 
bank. But this is probably a shortsighted policy. It is sacri- 
ficing the principle for which saving-banks are established, to 
obtain an advantage which, on this very account, will be com- 
paratn ely of little value. W e wish to teach the labouring classes 
to rely more upon their own exertions and resources, as the only 
way of really improving their condition; yet we reward their 
saving by making them still dependent upon that very species 
of assistance which it is our object that they should avoid. The 
progress of saving-banks under such a regulation will be but an 
"1T’° C uncertain ^mptom of good; whereas without 
nrnv P ' 5v f V s j e P w <>uld tell, every fresh deposit would 
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CHAPTER XIII 

0 ? THE NECESSITY OE GENERAL PRINCIPLES ON THIS SUBJECT 

IT has been observed by Hume, that of all sciences there is none 
where first appearances are more deceitful than in politics . 1 
The remark is undoubtedly very just, and is most peculiarly 
applicable to that department of the science which relates to the 
modes of improving the condition of the lower classes of society. 

We are continually hearing declamations against theory and 
theorists, by men who pride themselves upon the distinction 
of being practical. It must be acknow ledged that bad theories 
are very bad things, and the authors of them useless and some- 
times pernicious members of society. But these advocates of 
practice do not seem to be aware that they themselves very often 
come under this description, and that a great part of them may 
be classed among the most mischievous theorists of their time. 
When a man faithfully relates any facts which have come within 
the scope of his own observation, however confined it may have 
been, he undoubtedly adds to the sum of general knowledge, and 
confers a benefit on society. But when from this confined 
experience, from the management of his own little farm, or the 
details of the workhouse in his neighbourhood, he draws a general 
inference, as is frequently the case, he then at once erects him- 
self into a theorist; and is the more dangerous, because, experi- 
ence being the only just foundation for theory, people are often 
caught merely by the sound of the word, and do not stop to 
make the distinction between that partial experience which, on 
such subjects, is no foundation whatever for a just theory, and 
that general experience on which alone a just theory can be 
founded. 

There are perhaps few subjects on which human ingenuity has 
been more exerted than the endeavour to meliorate the con- 
dition of the poor; and there is certainly no subject in which 
it has so completely failed. The question between the theorist 
who calls himself practical, and the genuine theorist, is, whether 
this should prompt us to look into all the holes and comers of 
workhouses, and content ourselves with mulcting the parish 
* Essay xi. vol. i. p. 431. Svo. 
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officers for their waste of cheese-parings and candle-ends, and 
with distributing more soups and potatoes; or to recur to 
general principles, which show us at once the cause of the failure, 
and prove that the system has been from the beginning radically 
erroneous. There is no subject to which general principles 
have been so seldom applied; and yet, in the whole compass 
of human knowledge, I doubt if there be one in which it is so 
dangerous to lose sight of them ; because the partial and imme- 
diate effects of a particular mode of giving assistance are so often 
directly opposite to the general and permanent effects. 

It has been observed in particular districts, where cottagers 
are possessed of small pieces of land, and are in the habit of 
keeping cows, that during the late scarcities some of them were 
able to support themselves without pansh assistance, and others 
with comparatively little . 1 

According to the partial view in which this subject has been 
always contemplated, a general inference has been drawn from 
such instances, that, if we could place all our labourers in a 
similar situation, they would all be equally comfortable, and 
equally independent of the parish. This is an inference, however, 
that by no means follows. The advantage which cottagers who 
at present keep cows enjoy, arises in a great measure from its 
being peculiar, and would be considerably diminished if it were 
made general. 

A farmer or gentleman has, we will suppose, a certain number 
of cottages on his farm. Being a liberal man, and liking to see 
all the people about him comfortable, he may join a piece of land 
to each cottage sufficient to keep one or two cows, and give 
besides high wages. His labourers will of course live in plenty, 
and be able to rear up large families; but his farm may not 
require many hands; and though he may choose to pay those 
which he employs well, he will not probably wish to have more 
labourers on his land than his work requires. He does not there- 
fore build more houses; and the children of the labourers whom 
he employs must evidently emigrate, and settle in other countries. 
While such a system continues peculiar to certain families or 
certain districts, the emigrants would easily be able to find work 
in other places; and it cannot be doubted that the individual 
labourers employed on these farms are in an enviable situation, 
and such as we might naturally wish was the lot of all our 
labourers . But it is perfectly clear that such a system could not, 


\ See an Inquiry into the State of Cottagers in the Counties of Lincoln 
and Rutland, by Robert Gourlay. Annals of Agriculture, vol. xsxvii p.514. 
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in the nature of things, possess the same advantages if it were 
made general; because there would then be no countries to which 
the children could emigrate with the same prospect of finding 
work. Population would evidently increase beyond the demand 
of towns and manufactories, and the price of labour would 
universally fall. 

It should be observed also, that one of the reasons why the 
labourers who at present keep cows arc so comfortable is, that 
they are able to make considerable profit of the milk which they 
do not use themselves; an advantage which would evidently 
be very much diminished if the system were universal. And 
though they were certainly able to struggle through the late 
scarcities with less assistance than their neighbours, ns might 
naturally be expected, from their having other resources besides 
the article which in those individual years was scarce; yet if the 
system were universal, there can be no reason assigned why they 
would not be subject to suffer as much from a scarcity of grass 
and a mortality among cows 1 as our common labourers do now 
from a scarcity of wheat. We should be extremely cautious 
therefore of trusting to such appearances, and of drawing a 
general inference from this kind of partial experience. 

The mam principle on which the society for increasing the 
comforts and bettering the condition of the poor professes to 
proceed, is excellent. To give effect to that master-spring of 
industry, the desire of bettering our condition , 2 is the true mode 
of improving the state of the lower classes; and we may safely 
agree with Sir Thomas Bernard, in one of his able prefaces, that 
whatever encourages and promotes habits of industry, prudence, 
foresight, virtue, and cleanliness among the poor, is beneficial to 
them and to the country; and whatever removes or diminishes 
the incitements to any of these qualities is detrimental to the 
state, and pernicious to the individual . 3 

Sir Thomas Bernard indeed himself seems in general to be fully 
aware of the difficulties which the society has to contend with in 
the accomplishment of its object. But still it appears to be in 
some danger of falling into the error before alluded to, of draw mg 

1 At present the loss of a cow, which must now and then happen, is 
generally remedied by a petition and subscription; and as the event is 
considered as a most serious misfortune to a labourer, these petitions are 
for the most part attended to; but if the cow system were universal, losses 
would occur so frequently that they could not possibly be repaired in the 
same wav, and families would be continually dropping from comparative 
plenty into want 

* Preface to vol if of the Reports. 

* Id. vol m of the Reports , 
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general inferences from insufficient experience. Without ad\ ert- 
mg to the plans respecting cheaper foods and parish shops, 
recommended by individuals, the beneficial effects of which 
depend entirely upon their being peculiar to certain families or 
certain parishes, and would be lost if they were general, by 
lowering tire wages of labour; I shall only notice one observation 
of a more comprehensive nature, which occurs in the preface 
to the second volume of the Reports. It is there remarked that 
the experience of the society seemed to warrant the conclusion, 
that the best mode of relieving the poor was by assisting them 
at their own homes, and placing out their children as soon as 
possible in different employments, apprenticeships, etc. I really 
believe that this is the best, and it is certainly the most agreeable, 
mode in which occasional and discriminate assistance can be 
given. But it is evident that it must be done with caution, and 
cannot be adopted as a general principle, and made the founda- 
tion of universal practice. It is open exactly to the same objec- 
tion as the cow system, which has just been noticed, and that 
part of the act of the 43rd of Elizabeth which directs the over- 
seers to employ and provide for the children of the poor. A 
particular parish, where all the children, as soon as they were 
of a proper age, were taken from their parents and placed out 
in proper situations, might be very comfortable; but if the 
system were general, and the poor saw that all their children 
would be thus provided for, every employment would presently 
be overstocked with hands, and the consequences need not be 
again repeated. 

Nothing can be more clear than that it is within the power of 
money, and of the exertions of the rich, adequately to relieve a 
particular family, a particular parish, and even a particular 
district. But it wall be equally clear, if we reflect a moment on 
the subject, that it is totally out of their power to relieve the 
whole country in the same way; at least without providing a 
regular vent for the overflowing numbers in emigration, or with- 
out the prevalence of a particular virtue among the poor, which 
the distribution of this assistance tends obviously to discourage. 

Even industry itself is, in this respect, not very different from 
money. A man who possesses a certain portion of it, above 
what is usually possessed by his neighbours, will, in the actual 
state of things, be almo-.t sure of a competent livelihood ; but if 
a 1 lhis neighbours were to.become at once as industrious as him- 
self the absolute portion of industry which he before possessed 
would no longer be a security against want. Hume fell into a 
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great error when he asserted that " almost all the moral as w ell 
as natural evils of human life arise from idleness; ” and for the 
cure of these ills required only that the whole species should 
possess naturally an equal diligence with that which many 
individuals are able to attain by habit and reflection . 1 It is 
evident that this given degree of industry possessed by the whole 
species, if not combined with another virtue of which he takes 
no notice, w'ould totally fail of rescuing society from want and 
misery, and would scarcely remove a single moral or physical evil 
of all those to which he alludes. 

I am aware of an objection which will, with great appearance 
of justice, be urged against the general scope of these reasonings. 
It will be said that to argue thus is at once to object to every 
mode of assisting the poor, as it is impossible, in the nature of 
things, to assist people individually without altering their 
relative situation in society and proportionally depressing 
others; and that as those who have families are the persons 
naturally most subject to distress, and as we are certainly not 
called upon to assist those who do not want our aid, we must 
necessarily, if we act at all, relieve those who have children, and 
thus encourage marriage and population. 

I have already observed, how ever, and I here repeat it again, 
that the general principles on these subjects ought not to be 
pushed too far, though they should always be kept m view'; and 
that many cases may occur in w'hich the good resulting from the 
relief of the present distress may more than overbalance the evil 
to be apprehended from the remote consequence. 

All relief in instances of distress, not arising from idle and 
improvident habits, clearly comes under this description; and 
in general it may be observed, that it is only that kind of 
systematic and certain relief, on which the poor can confidently 
depend, whatever may be their conduct, that violates general 
principles in such a manner as to make it clear that the general 
consequence is worse than the particular evil. 

Independently of this discriminate and occasional assistance, 
the beneficial effects of which I have fully allowed in a preceding 
chapter, I have before endeavoured to show, that much might 
be expected from a better and more general system of education. 
Everything that can be done in this way has indeed a very 
peculiar value; because education is one of those advantages 
which not only all may share without interfering with each other, 


1 Dialogues on Natural Religion, part xi p 21a, 
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but the raising of one person may actually contribute to the 
raising of others. If, for instance, a man by education acquires 
that decent kind of pride and those juster habits of thinking 
r t Yi P re yent him from burdening society with a family 
oi^dnidrcnwhieh he cannot support, his conduct, as far as an 
individual instance can go, tends evidently to improve the con- 
ltion of his fellow-labourers; and a contrary conduct from 
ignorance would tend as evidently to depress it. 

I cannot help thinking also, that something might be done 
owards bettering the situation of the poor by a general improve- 
ment of their cottages, if care were taken, at the same time, not 
to make them so large as to allow of two families settling in them; 
and not to increase their number faster than the demand for 
labour required. One of the most salutary and least pernicious 
cnecKs to the frequency of early marriages in this country is the 
ditticulty of procuring a cottage, and the laudable habits which 
promp a labourer rather to defer his marriage some years in 

^ e n P u Ctat °, f - a Y.^ nc y > than to content himself with a 
wretched mud cabin, like those in Ireland. 1 

v ' en * be c °' v system, upon a more confined plan, might not 
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money enough for the purchase of a cow should be preferred to 
those who required to be furnished with one by the parish.* 

One should undoubtedly be extremely unwilling not to make 
as much use as possible of that known stimulus to industry and 
economy, the desire of, and attachment to, property: but it 
should be recollected that the good effects of this stimulus show 
themselves principally when this property is to be procured or 
preserved by personal exertions ; and that they are by no means 
so general under other circumstances. If any idle man with a 
family could demand and obtain a cow and some land, I should 
expect to see both very often neglected. 

It has been observed that those cottagers who keep cov.s are 
more industrious and more regular in their conduct than those 
who do not. This is probably true, and what might naturally 
be expected; but the inference that the way to make all people 
industrious is to give them cows, may by no means be quite so 
certain. Most of those who keep cows at present have pur- 
chased them with the fruits of their own industry. It is there- 
fore more just to say that their industry has given them a cow, 
than that a cow has given them their industry; though I would 
by no means be understood to imply that the sudden possession 
of property never generates industrious habits. 

The practical good effects which have been already experi- 
enced from cottagers keeping cows, 2 arise in fact from the 
system being nearly such as the confined plan which I have 
mentioned. In the districts where cottagers of this description 
most abound, they do not bear a very large proportion to the 
population of the whole parish; they consist in general of the 
better sort of labourers, who have been able to purchase their 
own cows; and the peculiar comforts of their situation arise as 
much from the relative as the positive advantages which they 
possess. 

From observing therefore their industry and comforts, we 
should be very cautious of inferring that we could give the same 
industry and comforts to all the lower classes of people by 
giving them the same possessions. There is nothing that has 

1 The act of Elizabeth, which prohibited the building of cottages, unless 
four acres of land were annexed to them, is probably impracticable in a 
manufacturing country like England; but, upon this principle, certainly 
the greatest part of the poor might possess land; because the difficulty 
of procuring such cottages would always operate as a powerful check to 
their increase. The effect of such a plan would be very different from 
that of Mr. Young. 

* Inquiry into the State of Cottagers in Counties of Lincoln and Rutland, 
by Robert Gouclay. Annals of Agriculture, vol. xxxvii. p 514. 
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given rise to such a cloud of errors as a confusion between 
relative and positive, and between cause and effect. 

It may be said, however, that any plan of generally improv- 
ing the cottages of the poor, or of enabling more of them to 
keep cows, would evidently give them the power of rearing a 
greater number of children, and, by thus encouraging popula- 
tion, violate the principles which I have endeavoured to estab- 
lish. But if I have been successful in making the reader com- 
prehend the principal bent of this work, he will be aware that 
the precise reason why I think that more children ought not to 
be bom than the country can support is, that the greatest 
possible number of those that are born may be supported. We 
cannot, in the nature of things, assist the poor in any way, with- 
out enabling them to rear up to manhood a greater number of 
their children. But this is, of all other things, the most desir- 
able, both with regard to individuals and the public. Every 
loss of a child from the consequences of poverty must evidently 
be preceded and accompanied by great misery to individuals; 
and in a public view, every child that dies under ten years of 
age is a loss to the nation of all that had been expended in its 
subsistence till that period. Consequently, in every point of 
view, a decrease of mortality at all ages is what w e ought to aim 
at. We cannot however effect this object without first crowd- 
ing the population in some degree by making more children 
grow up to manhood; but we shall do no harm in this respect, 
if, at the same time, we can impress these children with the 
idea that, to possess, the same advantages as their parents, 
they must defer marriage till they have a fair prospect of being 
able to maintain a family. And it must be candidly’ confessed 
that, if we cannot do this, all our former efforts will have been 
thrown away. It is not in the nature of things that any per- 
manent and general improvement in the condition of the poor 
can be effected without an increase in the preventive check; 
and unless this take place, cither with or without our efforts, 
everything that is done for the poor must be temporary and 
partial; a diminution of mortality at present will be balanced 
by an increased. mortality in future; and the improvement of 
their condition m one place will proportionally depress it in 
another. Dus is a truth so important, and so little understood, 
that it can scarcely be too often insisted on 

PmwTV" a f aptCr °u P°P uiation - Provision, etc., in his Moral 
Philosophy, observes that the condition most favourable to the 
population of a country, and at the same time to its general 
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happiness, is " that of a laborious frugal people ministering to 
the demands of an opulent luxurious nation .” 1 Such a form 
of society has not, it must be confessed, an inviting aspect. 
Nothing but the conviction of its being absolutely necessary 
could reconcile us to the idea of ten millions of people condemned 
to incessant toil and to the privation of everything but absolute 
necessaries, in order to minister to the excessive luxuries of the 
other million. But the fact is, that such a form of society is by 
no means necessary. It is by no means necessary that the rich 
should be excessively luxurious, in order to support the manu- 
factures of a country; or that the poor should be deprived of 
all luxuries, in order to make them sufficiently numerous. The 
best, and in every point of view the most advantageous manu- 
factures in this country, arc those which are consumed by the 
great body of the people. The manufactures which are con- 
fined exclusively to the rich are not only trivial, on account of 
the comparative smallness of their quantity, but are further 
liable to the great disadvantage of producing much occasional 
misery among those employed in them, from changes of fashion. 
It is the diffusion of luxury therefore among the mass of the 
people, and not an excess of it in a few, that seems to be most 
advantageous, both with regard to national wealth and national 
happiness ; and what Paley considers as the true evil and proper 
danger of luxury, I should be disposed to consider as its true 
good and peculiar advantage. If, indeed, it be allowed that in 
every society, not in the state of a new colony, some powerful 
check to population must prevail; and if it be observed that a 
taste for the comforts and conveniences of life will prevent 
people from marrying, under the certainty of being deprived 
of these advantages; it must be allowed that we can hardly 
expect to find any check to marriage so little prejudicial to the 
happiness and virtue of society as the general prevalence of 
such a taste; and consequently, that the extension of luxury in 
this sense of the term is particularly desirable, and one of the 
best means of raising that standard of wretchedness alluded to 
in a former chapter. 

It lias been generally found that the middle parts of society 

1 Vol. ii. c. xi. p. 359. From a passage in Paley’s Natural Theology, I 
am inclined to thmk that subsequent reflection induced him to modify 
some of his former ideas on the subject ot population. He states most 
justly (ch. xxv. p. 539) that mankind will in every country breed up to a 
certain point of distress. If this be allowed, that country wilt evidently be 
the happiest where the degree of distress at this point is the least; and 
consequently, ii the diffusion of luxury, by producing the check sooner, tend 
to dimmish this degree oi distress, it is certainly desirable. 
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are most favourable to virtuous and industrious habits, and to 
the grow th of all kinds of talents. But it is evident that all 
cannot be in the middle. Superiorand inferior parts are in the 
nature of things absolutely necessary; and not only necessar} 
but strikingly beneficial. If no man could hope to rise or fear 
to fall in society ; if industry did not bring with it its reward, and 
indolence its punishment; we could not expect to see that 
animated activity in bettering our condition which now forms 
the master-spring of public prosperity. But in contemplating 
the different states of Europe, we observe a very considerable 
difference in the relative proportions of the superior, the middle, 
and the inferior parts; and from the effect of these differences 
it seems probable that our best-grounded expectations of an 
increase in the happiness of the mass of human society are 
founded in the prospect of an increase in the relative proportions 
of the middle parts. And if the lower classes of people had 
acquired the habit of proportioning the supplies of labour to a 
stationary or even decreasing demand, without an increase of 
misery and mortality as at present, we might even venture to 
indulge a hope that at some future period the processes for 
abridging human labour, the progress of which has of late years 
been so rapid, might ultimately supply all the wants of the 
most wealthy society with less personal effort than at present; 
and if they did not diminish the severity of individual exertion, 
might, at least, diminish the number of those employed m 
severe toil. If the low est classes of society were thus diminished, 
and the middle classes increased, each labourer might indulge 
a more rational hope of rising by diligence and exertion into a 
better station; the rewards of industry and virtue would be 
increased in number; the lottery of human society would 
appear to consist of fewer blanks and more prizes; and the sum 
of social happiness would be evidently augmented. 

To indulge, however, in any distant views of this kind, un- 
accompanied by the evils usually attendant on a stationary or 
decreasing demand for labour, we must suppose the general 
prevalence of such prudential habits among the poor as would 
prevent them from marrying when the actual price of labour, 
joined to what they might iiave saved in their single state, 
would not give them the prospect of being able to support a w ife 
and five or six children without assistance. And undoubtedly 
such a degree of prudential restraint would produce a very 
striking melioration in the condition of the lower classes of 
nconle. 
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It may be said, perhaps, that even this degree of prudence 
might not always avail, as when a man marries he cannot tell 
what number of children he shall have, and many have more 
than six. This is certainly true; and in this case I do not think 
that any evil would result from making a certain allowance to 
even' child above this number; not with a view of rewarding a 
man for his large family, but merely of relieving him from a 
species of distress which it would be unreasonable in us to 
expect that lie should calculate upon. And with this view, the 
relief should be merely such as to place him exactly in the same 
situation as if he had had six children. Montesquieu dis- 
approves of an edict of Lewis the Fourteenth, which gave 
certain pensions to those who had ten and twelve children, as 
being of no use in encouraging population . 1 For the very 
reason that he disapproves of it, I should think that some law 
of the kind might be adopted without danger, and might relieve 
particular individuals from a very pressing and unlookcd for 
distress, without operating in any respect as an encouragement 
to marriage. 

If at some future period any approach should be made towards 
the more general prevalence of prudential habits with respect 
to marriage among the poor, from which alone any permanent 
and general improvement of their condition can arise, I do not 
think that the narrowest politician need be alarmed at it, from 
the fear of its occasioning such an advance in the price of labour 
as will enable our commercial competitors to undersell us in 
foreign markets. There are four circumstances that might be 
expected to accompany it, which would probably either prevent 
or fully counterbalance any effect of this kind. These are, rst, 
the more equable and lower price of provisions, from the demand 
being less frequently above the supply; endly, the removal of 
that heavy burden on agriculture, and that great addition to 
the present wages of labour, the poor’s rates; ^rdly, the 
national saving of a great part of that sum which is expended 
without return in the support of those children who die pre- 
maturely from the consequences of poverty; and, lastly, the 
more general prevalence of economical and industrious habits, 
particularly among unmarried men, which W'ould prevent that 
indolence, drunkenness, and waste of labour -which at present 
are too frequently a consequence of high wages. 

1 Esprit des Lout, liv. xxiii. c, xxvii. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

OF OUR RATIONAL EXPECTATIONS RESPECTING THE FUTURE 
IMPROVEMENT OF SOCIETY 

In taking a general and concluding view of our rational expecta- 
tions respecting the mitigation of the evils arising front the 
principle of population, it may be observed that though the 
increase of population in a geometrical ratio be incontrovertible, 
and the period of doubling, when unchecked, has been uniformly 
stated in this work rather below than above the truth; )’ et 
there are some natural consequences of the progress of society 
and civilisation which necessarily repress its full effects. These 
are, more particularly, great towns and manufactures, in which 
we can scarcely hope, and certainly not expect, to see any very 
material change. It is undoubtedly our duty, and in every 
point of view highly desirable, to make towns and manufacturing 
employments as little injurious as possible to the duration of 
human life; but after all our efforts, it is probable that they will 
always remain less healthy than country situations and country 
employments; and consequently, operating as positive checks, 
will dimmish in some degree the necessity of the preventive 
check. 

In every old state, it is observed that a considerable number 
of grown-up people remain for a time unmarried. The duty of 
practising the common and acknowledged rules of morality 
during th s period has never been controverted in theory, how- 
ever it may have been opposed in practice. This branch of the 
duty of moral restraint has scarcely been touched by the reason- 
ings of this work. It rests on the same foundation as before, 
neither stronger nor weaker. And knowing how incompletely 
this duty has hitherto been fulfilled, it would certainly be 
virionary to expect that in future it would be completely fulfilled. 

The part which has been affected by tbe reasonings of this 
work is not therefore that which relates to our conduct during 
the period of celibacy, but to the duty of extending this period 
till we have a prospect of being able to maintain our children. 
And it is by no means visionary to indulge a hope of some 
favourable change in this respect; because it is found by experi- 
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ence that the prevalence of this kind of pmdential restraint 
is extremely different in different countries, and in the same 
countries at different periods. 

It cannot be doubted that throughout Europe in general, and 
most particularly in the northern states, a decided change has 
taken place in the operation of prudential restraint, since the 
prevalence of those warlike and enterprising habits which de- 
stroyed so many people. In later times the gradual diminution 
and almost total extinction of the plagues which so frequently 
visited Europe in the seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth 
centuries, produced a change of the same kind. And in this 
country, it is not to be doubted that the proportion of marriages 
has become smaller since the improvement of our towns, the less 
frequent returns of epidemics, and the adoption of habits of 
greater cleanliness. During the late scarcities it appears that 
the number of marriages diminished ; 1 and the same motives 
which prevented many people from marrying during such a 
period, would operate precisely in the same way if, in future, 
the additional number of children reared to manhood from the 
introduction of the cow-pox were to be such as to crowd all 
employments, lower the price of labour, and make it more 
difficult to support a family. 

Universally, the practice of mankind on the subject of marriage 
has been much superior to their theories; and however frequent 
may have been the declamations on the duty of entering into 
this state, and the advantage of early unions to prevent vice, 
each individual has practically found it necessary to consider of 
the means of supporting a family before he ventured to take so 
important a step. That great vis medtealrix rcipublica:, the 
desire of bettering our condition, and the fear of making it 
worse, has been constantly in action, and has been constantly 
directing people into the right road, in spite of all the declama- 
tions which tended to lead them aside. Owing to this powerful 
spring of health in every state, which is nothing more than an 
inference from the general course of the laws of nature, irresist- 
ibly forced on each man’s attention, the prudential check to 
marriage has increased in Europe; and it cannot be unreasonable 
to conclude that it will still make further advances. If this take 
place without any marked and decided increase of a vicious inter- 
course with the sex, the happiness of society will evidently be 
promoted by it; and with regard to the danger of such increase, 
it is consolatory to remark that those countries in Europe where 
* tSoo and 1S01. 
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marriages are the latest or least frequent, are by no means 
particularly distinguished by vices of this kind. It has appeared 
that Norway, Switzerland, England, and Scotland are above 
all the rest in the prevalence of the preventive^ check,- and 
though I do not mean to insist particularly on the virtuous habits 
of these countries, yet I think that no person would select them 
as the countries most marked for profligacy of manners. Indeed, 
from the little that I know of the continent, I should have been 
inclined to select them as most distinguished for contrary habits, 
and as rather above than below their neighbours in the chastity 
of their women, and consequently in the virtuous habits of their 
men. Experience therefore seems to teach us that it is possible 
for moral and physical causes to counteract the effects that 
might at first be expected from an increase of the check to 
marriage ; but allowing all the weight to these effects which is 
in any degree probable, it may be safely asserted, that the 
diminution of the vices arising from indigence would fully 
counterbalance them; and that all the advantages of diminished 
mortality and superior comforts, which would certainly result 
from an increase of the preventive check, may be placed entirely 
on the side of the gains to the cause of happiness and virtue. 

It is less the object of the present work to propose neu- plans 
of improving society than to inculcate the necessity of resting 
contented with that mode of improvement which already has in 
part been acted upon as dictated by the course of nature, and of 
not obstructing the advances which would otherwise be made in 
this way. 

It would be undoubtedly highly advantageous that all our 
positive institutions, and the whole" tenour of our conduct to the 
poor, should be such as actively to co-operate with that lesson of 
prudence inculcated by the common course of human events; 
and if we take upon ourselves sometimes to mitigate the natural 
punishments of imprudence, that we could balance it by increas- 
ing the rewards of an opposite conduct. But much would be 
done if merely the institutions which directly tend to encourage 
marriage were gradually changed, and we ceased to circulate 
opinions and inculcate doctrines which positively counteract 
the lessons of nature. 

. Tbe limited good which it is sometimes in our power to effect, 
is often lost by attempting too much, and by making the adoption 
of some particular plan essentially necessary even to a partial 
degree of success. In the practical application of the reasonings 
-i 5 ' this work, I hope that I have avoided this error. I wish to 
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press on the recollection of the reader that, though I may have 
given some new views of old facts, and may have indulged in the 
contemplation of a considerable degree of possible improvement, 
that I might not shut out that prime cheerer hope; yet in my ex- 
pectations of probable improvement and in suggesting the means 
of accomplishing it, I have been very cautious. The gradual 
abolition of the poor-laws has already often been proposed, 
in consequence of the practical evils which have been found to 
flow from them, and the danger of their becoming a weight 
absolutely intolerable on the landed property of the kingdom. 
The establishment of a more extensive system of national 
education has neither the advantage of novelty with some, nor 
its disadvantages with others, to recommend it. The practical 
good effects of education have long been experienced in Scotland; 
and almost every person who has been placed in a situation to 
judge, has given his testimony that education appears to have a 
considerable effect in the prevention of crimes , 1 and the pro- 
motion of industry, morality, and regular conduct. Yet these 
are the only plans which have been offered; and though the 
adoption of them in the modes suggested would very powerfully 
contribute to forward the object of this work and better the 
condition of the poor; yet if nothing be done in this way, I shall 
not absolutely despair of some partial good resulting from the 
general effects of the reasoning. 

If the principles which I have endeavoured to establish be 
false, I most sincerely hope to see them completely refuted; 
but if they be true, the subject is so important, and interests 
the question of human happiness so nearly, that it is impossible 
they should not in time be more fully known and more generally 
circulated, whether any particular efforts be made for the purpose 
or not. 

Among the higher and middle classes of society, the effect of 
this knowledge will, I hope, be to direct without relaxing their 
efforts in bettering the condition of the poor; to show them what 
they can and what they cannot do; and that, although much 
may be done by advice and instruction, by encouraging habits 
of prudence and cleanliness, by discriminate charity, and by any 

1 Mr. Howard found fewer prisoners ia Switzerland and Scotland than 
m other countries, which he attributed to a more regular education among 
the lower classes ot the Swiss and the Scotch. During the number of 
years which the late Mr. Fielding presided at Bow Street only six Scotchmen 
were brought before him. He used to say, that of the persons committed 
the greater part were Irish. Preface to vol. iii. of the Reports of the 
Society for bettering the Condition of the Poor, p. 31. 
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mode of bettering the present condition of the poor which is 
followed by an increase of the preventive check; yet that, 
without this last effect, all the former efforts would be futile; 
and that, in any old and well-peopled state, to assist the poor 
in such a manner as to enable them to marry as early as they 
please, and rear up large families, is a physical impossibility. 
This knowledge, by tending to prevent the rich from destroying 
the good effects of their ow n exertions, and wasting their efforts 
in a direction where success is unattainable, would confine their 
attention to the proper objects, and thus enable them to do 
more good. 

Among the poor themselves, its effects would be still more 
important. That the principal and most permanent cause of 
poverty has little or no direct relation to forms of government, or 
the unequal division of property; and that, as the rich do not in 
reality possess the power of finding employment and main- 
tenance for the poor, the poor cannot, in the nature of things, 
possess the right to demand them; are important truths flowing 
from the principle of population, which, when properly explained, 
would by no means be above the most ordinary comprehensions. 
And it is evident that e\ ery man in the lower classes of society who 
became acquainted with these truths, would be disposed to bear 
the distresses in which he might be involved with more patience; 
would feel less discontent and irritation at the government and 
the higher classes of society, on account of his poverty; would 
be on all occasions less disposed to insubordination and turbu- 
lence; and if he received assistance, either from any public 
institution or from the hand of private charity, he would receive 
it with more thankfulness, and more justly appreciate its value. 

If these truths were by degrees more generally known (which 
in the course of time does not seem to be improbable from the 
natural effects of the mutual interchange of opinions), the lower 
classes of people, as a body, would become more peaceable and 
orderly, would be less inclined to tumultuous proceedings in 
seasons of scarcity, and would at all times be less influenced by 
inflammatoiy and seditious publications, from knowing how 
little the price of labour and the means of supporting a family 
depend upon a revolution. The mere knowledge of these truths, 
even if they did not operate sufficiently to produce any marked 
change in the prudential habits of the poor with regard to 
marriage, would still have a most beneficial effect on their 
conduct in a political light; and undoubtedly, one of the most 
valuable of these effects would be the power that would result 
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to the higher and middle classes of society, of gradually im- 
proving their governments , 1 without the apprehension of those 
revolutionary excessess, the fear of which, at present, threatens 
to deprive Europe even of that degree of liberty which she had 
before experienced to be practicable, and the salutary effects 
of which she had long enjoyed. 

From a review of the state of society in former periods com- 
pared with the present, I should certainly say that the evils 
resulting from the principle of population have rather diminished 
than increased, even under the disadvantage of an almost total 
ignorance of the real cause. And if we can indulge the hope 
that this ignorance will be gradually dissipated, it does not seem 
unreasonable to expect that they will be still further diminished. 
The increase of absolute population, which will of course take 
place, will evidently tend but little to weaken this expectation, 
as everything depends upon the relative proportion between 
population and food, and not on the absolute number of people. 
In the former part of this work it appeared that the countries 
which possessed the fewest people often suffered the most from 
the effects of the principle of population; and it can scarcely be 
doubted that, taking Europe throughout, fewer famines and 
fewer diseases arising from want have prevailed in the last 
century than in those which preceded it. 

On the whole, therefore, though our future prospects respecting 
the mitigation of the evils arising from the principle of popula- 
tion may not be so bright as we could wish, yet they are far from 
being entirely disheartening, and by no means preclude that 
gradual and progressive improvement in human society which, 
before the late wild speculations on this subject, was the object 
of rational expectation. To the laws of property and marriage, 
and to the apparently narrow principle of self-interest which 
prompts each individual to exert himself in bettering his con- 
dition, we are indebted for all the noblest exertions of human 
genius, for everything that distinguishes the civilised from the 
savage state. A strict inquiry' into the principle of population 
obliges us to conclude that we shall never be able to throw down 
the ladder by which we have risen to this eminence; but it by 
1 X cannot believe that the removal of all unjust grounds of discontent 
against constituted authorities would render the people torpid and in* 
different to advantages which are really attainable. The bless.ngs 01 
civil liberty arc so great that they surely cannot n^ed the aid of fal*e colour- 
ing to mafie them desirable. 1 should be sorry to thmk that the loner 
classes of people could never be animated to assert their rights but by 
means of such illusory promises as will generally make the remedy of 
resistance much worse than the di^ase which it was intended to cure. 
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no means proves that we may not rise higher by the same means. 
The structure of society, in its great features, will probably always 
remain unchanged. We have every reason to believe that it will 
always consist of a class of proprietors and a class of labourers; 
but the condition of each, and the proportion which they bear 
to each other, may be so altered as greatly to improve the 
harmony and beauty of the whole. It would indeed be a 
melancholy reflection that, while the views of physical science 
are daily enlarging, so as scarcely to be bounded by the most 
distant horizon, the science of moral and political philosophy 
should be confined within such narrow limits, or at best be so feeble 
in its influence, as to be unable to counteract the obstacles to 
human happiness arising from a single cause. But however 
formidable these obstacles may have appeared in some parts 
of this work, it is hoped that the general result of the inquiry 
is such as not to make us give up the improvement of human 
society in despair. The partial good which seems to be attain- 
able is worthy of all our exertions; is sufficient to direct our 
efforts, and animate our prospects. And although we cannot 
expect that the virtue and happiness of mankind will keep pace 
with the brilliant career of physical discover}'; yet, if we are not 
wanting to ourselves, w'e may confidently indulge the hope that, 
to no unimportant extent, they will be influenced by its progress 
and will partake in its success'. 
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Ca ^M Wa f n bo of Tartars ; state of, 
with respect to tho cheeks to 

Ca?b?rtl a „ tl °! 1 r. nmon B thera ' *■ 78 - 
i loo ° {Em J’ rcss > in Siberia, 

Qittie, organic perfectibility of, ii. 7. 

Powerfully inculcated in 

rwn£’ indiscriminate. 1. 124. 

.^r,„r , ii°J.J! l ' , .B ir ectIon of, effects, 
X C ' ls . tribut «i by Parochial laws, 
f r.;i ! pt,ons to public inrtitu- 
beggars, parish officers, and 

ri, n Jfn 0es i. ct P ’ ii- 216-22. 

cmastity, its breach in a woman and 
jLJ 1 , , Tn '\ n ' u 19 — effects of violat- 
ing the Jaw of chastity, II, 161 -2 — 
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the virtue of chastity has a real 
and solid foundation in nature 
and reason, ii. 162 — consideration 
of the consequences arising to 
society from want of chastity, 
compared with those of other 
vices, ii. 175. 

Cheapness of provisions in southern 
Siberia, i. 107. 

Check, ultimate, to the increase of 
population, i. 6. 12 — the immedi- 
ate checks, i. 12 — preventive and 
positive checks (see those articles 
and their references), i. 12-14 — 
all resolvable into moral restraint, 
vice, and misery, i. 14 — propor- 
tion in. which the preventive and 
positive checks prevail according 
to circumstances, i. 15 — mode of 
operation of tlio general checks 
described, i. 15 — oscillation, why 
concealed from common view, 
i. 16, 17, 18 — checks in the lowest 
stage of human society considered, 
i. 20— among the inhabitants of 
Terra del Fuego, ib. — of Van 
Diemen’s Land, and the Anda- 
man Isles, t&. —of Now Holland, 
i. 21 el seq. — among the American 
Indiaus, i. 26*29— in the islands 
of the South Sea, i. 44 — among 
the ancient inhabitants of the 
north of Europe, i. 59— among 
modern pastoral nations, l. 75 — 
In different parts of Africa, I. 89 — 
in Siberia, northern and southern, 
1. 101 — In the Turkish Dominions 
and Persia, i. 110— in Indostan 
and Tibet, l. 116— in China and 
Japan, i. 125 — among the Greeks, 
i. 139— among the Romans, i. 146 
— in Norway, i. 154 — in Sweden, 
i. 164— in Russia, i. 177— in the 
middle parts of Europe, I. 190 — 
in Switzerland, i. 200 — in Franco, 
t. 215— in England, I. 23G— in 
Scotland and Ireland, i. 267 — the 
want of food is the most efficient 
cause of tho immediate checks, 
U 307— in modern Europo the 
positive checks prevail less, and 
tho preventive checks more, than 
in past times and less civilised 
parts of the world, i. 315. 

Children, sucking, buried nlivo with 
the mother nt her death in New 
Holland, i. 23— difficulty of rear- 
ing children in a savngo life, 1. 24 — 
frequent abandonment and de- 
struction of them among the 
American Indian*’, L 29 — in China 
bound to maintain their parents, 
i. 129 — number of, annually 
exposed at Pekin, i. 135 — where 
property Is equalised, tho number 
of children should be limited, 
according to Aristotle, i. 143. 

Children who dio under ton years 
of age, Ii. 252— a epeclfic relief 


might, without any ill conse- 
quence, bo given for every child 
above tho number of six, ii. 255. 
See also Infanticide ; and for 
various particulars respecting tho 
mortality of children, Deaths. 

China, extent of the empire of, 1. 131 
—proposed extermination of in- 
habitants by Moguls, 1. 75. 

China, Checks to Population, 1. 125 — 
number of inhabitants, i. 126— 
small number of families in pro- 
portion, ib. — causes of its immense 
population ; excellence of the soil, 
i. 126— very great encouragements 
given to agriculture, i. 126— and 
to marriage, i. 128 — effects of 
these last; abject state of the 
poor, i. 130 — checks by which this 
vast population is kept down to 
the level of the means of sub- 
sistence, i. 132 — prudential re- 
straints, ib. — vicious Intercourse 
of the sexes, I. 133 — epidemic 
disease*?, ib. — exposure of children, 
and infanticide, i. 134 — frequent 
famine, i. 135 el seq . 

China, an increase of the stock or 
revenue does not mean an increase 
of the real funds for the mainten- 
ance of labour, il. 128. 

Chlriguanes, their rapid increase on 
settling in the mountains of Peru, 

i. 36. 

Christianity ; the new light in which 
it has placed our duty with respect 
to marriage and population, ii. 165. 

Cimbri, Irruptions of, into the 
Roman Empire, i. 61, 65, 67. 

Circulating medium, how affected by 
parish allowances to the poor, 

ii. 43-4. 

Civil Liberty, Effects of the Know- 
ledge of the principal Cause of 
Poverty ou, il. 1S6 — tho pressure 
of distress on the lower classes, 
ond despotism, ib.' — a mob and 
freedom, ii. 187 — its tendency 
to produce tyranny, ib. — power to 
be given to government, and sub- 
mission to It, Ii. 1SS — tendency in 
all power to encroach, il. 189 — 
erroneous principles of Fame’s 
Rights of Man, ii. 190— tho 
Abb6 Ravnal on this subjcct.il. 191 
— the effect of tho general circula- 
tion of true principles on this 
point, il. 191 — if the fear of the 
tyranny or folly of tho people 
were removed, tho tyranur of 
government could not *?tand, 
ii. 192 — iff effect of general de- 
clamations imputing all the evils 
of society to human institutions, 
ii. 192— effect of inattention to the 
rudentia! check to population, 

. 193— the Influence of a good 
government is great in guing 
the best direction to the checks 
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which arc inevitable, ib.— grand 
requisites to the growth of pru- 
dential habits, ii. 194 — powerful 
effects of a representative system 
S 1 ffo^ermnent in this respect, 
“* — mischievous conse- 

quences of the hopes entertained 
Wttelmcr classes of immediate 
relief from a revolution, ib.— 
causes which would promote 
rational freedom. 16.— illustration 
by the events of the lost two or 
three years, ii. 196. 

. ana . ,;ava «° l>tc. compare- 
ti vc ad vantages and disadvantages 

CI Snn d "' k , Cllom , of : Proportion of 
tlon, b 193 marriaSCS 10 itS p °P u,a ' 
Climbing trees for the means of 
subsistence, i. 21. ui 

Oolonles new, and their population, 

Emig?ilion. e ah ° thc artle!e 
Commerce : of the agricultural and 

KS urT temS - 

ministers, ii. 125, no/e. y 

t> a i H i r . c , lal S5 '. sU; p' : effects of, on 
+!? e v. pri £ CS e° f c °rn, ii. 79— liable 
tfon° ■£6 tCC ™ <1 i V l0 i' ciM competi- 

petiii^rrt a- 

thc^ state of the cotton trade, ib. 
i^F° f n ^ c r c Z> “able to he affected 
J n 3olcncc, industry, or 
caprice of customers, and by the 

by"tb. lt 'n?i' 1 ™'l n ' 1 occasioned 
“ u .Progress of countries in 
skill and capital, ii. 82. 

Condorcct, M. ; his views, ii. 2-10. 
Corn; monoy price of com in- 
creased liy an increased number of 
labourers receiving tho same 
money wages, i. 18. re 

« : ia c 1 I ,rJ “ of com in a scarcity, 

— the , consumption di- 

P 3 ’’ l 1 *"* 1 Prices, ih. — 
the price of gram raised by parish 

KsSffi?**,. d ?, rtnR «»• £& 

Sl'tate or w SS 

necessary, ii. 67 -9 -when coni 
crops arc unfavourable in one part 

PP thc importation of foreign 
H2£i “ country possessed of 
great landed resources, if. i oi 
6rc also Bounties, Agriculture and 
Tof.r Haws (under Poor). 


Corn Laws (1825); fluctuations in 
the prices of corn, in Holland, 
compared with the steadier prices 
in England, ii. 123-4, note — free- 
dom of traao in corn, H. 124, note 
—sympathy In the prices of corn 
in tho countries of tho commercial 
world, ib . — powerful argument 
against restrictions on importa- 
tion, ib .—~ plan best adapted to 
Becure steady prices, ib. 

Cottages; advantage to bo derived 
In bettering the condition of the 
poor, from a general improvement 
„ ofr ii. 250-1, note. 

Cow-pox. Sec Small -pox. 

Cows ; plan of improving the con- 
dition of tho poor by means of, and 
or potato-grounds, considered, il. 
227-34 — benefit derived by cot- 
tagers from kcoping cows, arises 
from its being peculiar, ana would 
be considerably diminished -if 
made general, ii. 251 — some ad- 
vantage in bettering tho condition 
of tho poor might result from tho 
adoption of this system upon a 
more confined plan, II. 250. 
Gimven, Mr,, his plan for meliorating 
the condition of the poor by equal- 
ising the poor-rates, and giving 
tho poor a voice in tho manage- 
ment of tho funds destined to their 
support, considered, ii. 238-40. 

Dantzio, proportion of its animal 
marriages to its population, i. 193. 
Deaths, proportion of, to births. In 
^ or ' Vft >V *■ 1G2-03— in different 
1- 177 — in England 
(w* i. 245 — particularly 

between the years 1800 and 1810, 

1. . j!-j3 ct seq, — proportion of, to 
tho population, in Norway, i. 155 
—in Sweden, i. 161— In Franco, 
before and during tho revolution, 
* IC > ond note — in different 
SvJ— a 1( ' middle parts of 

2g*t>. '• 39 °-°y — in Busgia, 1. 

different parts of that 
, 00, 1 'i?‘; r5 j end overage mortality, 

. 0 7~ ovorago mortality in 
SRgK5. i; 2G7-6S — dependence 
In iv.n m ? r , r , , ? BCS upon tho deaths. 
Von Parts of Europe, f. . 

. Proporti on of hoys dying in 
t!l ? S, rst year, I. 180 
a > .Yii i a "'' r 3 Petersburg giro 

ohh! ren Br M lt ® r mortality of femalo 
titan of tnalo t'5. — com- 

nSriodl of u 1 f 0r < taI <ty '-t different 
inn—.? Iife ln titnt city, 1. 181 — 
general mortality there ib nro- 

hos»i’Sl II1 of ta i! ty . ln th0 ionndlfns- 
JinnFi. 1 ° { . that city, 1. 3 83 — 

Kuasln frli Grc< * oliurch In 
Jtussia for tho year 1799. i. 1S7 — 

toiernure ies Which have ijeon long 
tolerably well peopled, death Is tho 
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most powerful enaoura no^Kcncral 

fnhabitonts ol to ^ 0 . 97 — nearest 
tho country , 1 * ncCor ding to uu 

f§§lh^ 

mmm 

(1825)’, Franco 0825), and tegi^ 
C n^ y o nations of 

"StliSHi 

Depopulation 

_ «tol?,SrSSStS2ce o’t a very c. 


i. 272. 


*■ 27 " . , n thB South Sea 

iS^3St n -S|fi 
1 

SSI%S£i% 

condition, h- -1 them are ex 
against ^™^d feeble, lUStf 

(unons tham a _8^ o i u ,d render them 
<«|r^y'lo he led^u.arJT ^ 

Carnmatory wr positive good, 
t/rtv’-r, atwtuonw th® a, c 

S5,ss«“' j ” 


1 f§§2n«E s* 

Snino, i. l®^- he nnc ient northern 

“sSk-Sss ?- 5 

the°country ^^nsan’adeqnato 

i E isi?liass|l 

tho more c '’’"I htt rd9hins in tho 

teSssF^gr*?* \ S^affigD^fe. 
»lf »■ “Stsi s s?Sia,|fBsSl'. 
Hit, jv®*» “I filllSslfSaH 

IV,„ redundance of pop pegii 


''indhXtion / ^j\h^luu!UOf natunjt 

r{P^min^d^Ugna h n« 

rlS#s»“'?r«BS. 0 s 

SsS®^-- 


fSs.'Sft.Vir* 

TgR-isssff*- 

rich, li- 39 - A ™rt of Tar- 

_ --S. , In 


of frequeur t auecun' 

^e 3 ?e7unda^ofhOpn^tion^ i . n 

state arc tho mostunamo tr y 

n new colony iu n , likelv to t( 
5 kLS miration ^nvernmenta 


-»d hy any — ^ 1 

87^00^, iS Abyssinia, I &veVy-^| 
*§& . children, Chinese edict 


totals of ohildren, Chinese edict 
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c fleets which might bo expected, 

ib . — tho social affections and pru- 
dential doubta will ever bo a 
powerful check upon emigration 
undci the most f ai ourablo circum- 
stances, 11 34 — every resourco 

arising from emigration must be 
of Eho*.t continuance, ii. 35 — os a 
partial and temporary expedient 
It is both useful ami proper, 11 3G 

Encouragements, direct, to popula- 
tion, futile ana absurd, ! 81 — tho 
customs of some nations, and the 
prejudices of almost all, operate in 
this way, t. 92— the roverse, how- 
ever. seems to be a public object 
In Tibet, i. 122 — effect of en- 
couraging tho birth of children 
without properlv providing for 
their support, i 144-45 — positive 
larva for tins purpose, enacted on 
tho urgency of tho occasion, and 
not rnived with religion, seldom 
caicnlated to succeed, 1. 149 — per- 
nicious effects of any direct en- 
couragements to marriage, i 195. 

England; Checks to Population m, 
1. 23G — the preventive check pre- 
vails in a great degree, ib. -—among 
the higher classes, tb —men of 
liberal education, tb —tradesmen 
and farmers, i. 237 —labourers, 
ib —servants, \b —results of tho 
rt-turnB under the Population 
Act; proportion of annual mar- 
riages, l. 23b— proposal of taxes 
and fines on those who live single, 
for tho support of tho married 
poor, improper, l. 238-9— annual 
mortality considered, 1. 239— tho 
void made by the great mortality 
of London, filled by tho redundant 
births from tho country, l 242-3 
—annual proportion of births to! 
the population, l 244— to the 
deaths, tb. — to the marriages, 
i. 247 —tho registry of births and 
deaths more deficient in the 
former than in the latter part of 
the century, \b. — calculations of 
the population from the births 
and deaths, not to be depended 
upon, i. 24S— average proportion 
of births to deaths, i. 311— in- 
crease of population In England, 
from 1800 to 1810, i. 251, 2G0 — 
tables of population in England, 
from 1780 to 1810, 1. 257-8 — 
obsen ations on the Increase of 
population m England, i. 258, 261. 
England (1325), amount of population 
in Great Britain in 1801, 1811, and 
1821, i. 2G1 — ratio of increase, 
f. 261-3 — number of years in 
which the population would be 
doubled, i. 2 G 1 - 2 — extraordinary 
rate of increase, compared with 
the territory, and tho number of 
its great towns and manufactories, 


i. 2G3— varying proportions into; 
births and marriages, i. 2G3, -65-6 
—effect of migrations from Ireland 
and Scotland, i. 2G5, note. 

Epidemic, dreadful, in New Holland, 
i. 24 — instance of a very extraor- 
dinary desolation by a distemper 
of this Und, among tho American 
Indians, 1. 31 — epidemics have 
their 6eidomer or frequenter re- 
turns accoidmg to circumstances, 

1 73, note— their periodical returns 
in different countries, 1. 308 a 
redundancy of population is among 
tho causes of them, L 309— a 
severo mortal epidemic is generally 
succeeded by an uncommon heal- 
thiness, i. 310— countries where 
subsistence is increasing sum* 
cicntly to encourage population, 
but not to answer all its demands, 
most subject to periodical cpi; 
demies, io, — Europe ices subject 
to plagues and wasting epidemics 
non than formerly, L 311— they 
indicate that wo have increased 
too fast for tho means of subsis- 
tence, ii. 153— effects of epidemics 
on registers of births, deaths, and 
marriages Set Registers. 

Equality, sj stems of ; In all those 
proposed by different writers, the 
principio of population, and the 
difficulties arising from it, very 
insufficiently estimated, ih 1. 
See the articles Condorcet, God- 
win, Owen, Spencean System, and 
Wallace. 

Equalisation of tho poor-rates; Sir. 
Curwen’s plan for, ii. 238-40. 

Errors ; important, on the relief ana 
employment of the poor, ii. 240-1. 

Europe; Checks to Population among 
the ancient Inhabitants of the 
North of, i. 59 — successive migra- 
tions of the barbarians of, i. 00*1 
—their destructive irruptions into 
tho Roman empire, l. 64-2 — into 
other nations (see further tho 
article Germans), i. 05 — the North 
not more populous formerly than 
at present, i 66 — error of de- 
scribing it as a constant reservoir 
for tho supply of other nations, 
i G7-8 — cause which stopped the 
continuance of emigrations by 
land from tho North, i. 70 — these 
barbarians then 6prcad themselves 
over other countries by sea, i. 70-1 
— again confined to their own by 
a similar cause, i. 71 — objection* 
to tho supposition of these emi- 
grations being caused by a redun- 
dant population, answered, 1. 72 — 
other motives which might have 
prompted them, i. 72-3 — sinking 
illustration which this penod of 
history affords of the principle of 
population, i. 73 — war and famine 
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tho principal checks in tho coun- 
tries nbose noticed, 1. 73-4. 

Europe ; Of tho checks to population 
in tho middle parts of Kuropo (see 
the names of the different coun- 
tries), 1. IDO. 

Europe ; In modern Europe tho 
positive checks less prevalent, and 
tho preventive checks more so, 
than in past times, and in tlio less 
civilised parte of tho world, i, 315. 

Evils, amine from the laws of nature, 
always homo more contentedly 
than those caused by the measures 
of a government, 1. 173-4. 

Exactions of the Turkish governors, 
a check upon population, 1. 1 10-12. 

" Existing circumstances ; ” estimate 
of thts phrase, li. 188. 

Exposure of children ; frequent In 
Chinn, i. 131, 133— exposure in 
what case most prevalent, 1. 134 — 
tho permission of the practice 
tends to facilitate marriage, and 
encourago population, 1. 140-1 — 
practice of, among the Homans, 
1. 24G-7. 


Famine, among the savages of 
Florida, 1. 33 — sufferings of the 
Indians near Hudson's Hoy, from, 
1. 3S — ravages of, in South Ame- 
rica, 1. 33-40— a principal cheek to 
population among tho ancient 
nations of the north of Europe, 
1. 74 —dreadful, in some of the 
negro notions of Africa, 1. 31-2 — 
frightful picture of, in Egypt, 1. 100 
—frequent in Otalicito, 1. 50 — m 
China, i. 135— In India, i. 119— tho 
consumption of grain In making 
spirits cannot bo a cause of famine, 
but tends entirely in a contrary 
direction, 1. 137 — in Scotland, 
i. 275 — the tineas of tho most 
destructive famines are soon 
obliterated, 1. 307 —periodical re- 
turns of famines and dearths, i. 308 
— the increase of population can 
never absolutely produce, hut 
prepares tho w ay for, famine, i. 300 
— reason why a famine seems 
almost impossible m America, 

i. 313. See ah 0 Scarcity. 

Fecundity of tho human species 

would not admit of any very con- 
siderable diminution, without 
being inadequate to its object, 

ii. 157-9. See also Fruitfuiucss. 

Females, number of, in Great Erltain, 

and their ratio of Increase, 1801, 
1811, 1821, 1. 2G2. 

Fertility, extraordinary, of some of 
the South Sea islands, 1. 47— has 
probably been exaggerated, 1. 50 — 
of tho southern parts of Siberia, 
i. 103. 

Fishing afforded a precarious supply of 
food to the American Indians,!. 2G. 

S «se 


Flanders, populous state of, 1. 307. 

Florida, famine among tho savages 
of, 1. 33. 

Food, want of, tho most efficient of 
all tho chocks to population, 1. 307. 

Formosa, Island of; its state with 
respect to the cheeks to popula- 
tion, i. 55. 

Foundling-hospitals, In every view 
hurtful to a state, 1. 171 — manage- 
ment of, and mortality In, that 
at Petersburg, 1. 181 -3— that 
at Moscow, i. 183-4 — pernicious 
nature of establishments of this 
kind, 1. 1S4-5 — thoso in France, 
1. 222, note. 

Franco overrun by tho ancient Scan- 
dinavian nations, i. 70-1— State 
of, with Respect to the Checks to 
Population, 1. 215-10 — population 
of, undimmlshod, notwitlistanding 
tho losses sustained during the 
revolution, 1 I 1 —inquiry into tho 
maimer In which such a circum- 
stance might happen, tb. — propor- 
tion of unmarried persons to tho 
population, l. 216— absolute popu- 
lation before the war, if>. — propor- 
tion of nnnuai marriages, 1. 210-17 
— losses during the war according 
to different estimates, i. 218— 
increase of agriculture, 1. 219 — 
increased number of small farms, 
16.— the means of subsistence have 
probably remained unimpaired, if 
they have not advanced, 1. 220 — 
annual births probably Increased 
during the revolution, and mor- 
tality of the stationary inhabitants 
decreased, 1. 220, 221 —statements 
in the Stahstujue Gintrale, eto., 
lately published, 1. 221, note — If 
the marnages have not increased, 
this will be neeounted for by tho 
extraordinary advance in the ille- 
gitimate births, 1. 222 — error of 
Sir Francis d’lvcrnois in reason- 
ing on tho effects of the losses sus- 
tained by tho revolutionary con- 
test, 1.222 -3 — the military strength, 
though not the numerical popula- 
tion, impaired by the revolution, 
1. 223-1— statements from tho 
Analyse dcs Proems Verbaux dee 
Conseils Gintra ax dc Dtparlcment, 
with respect to the population, 
1. 224-5, notes— the state of agri- 
culture, i. 225, note — pressure of 
the land tax, ib. note — tho hospi- 
tals, and charitable establishments, 
etc., 1. 22G, note — general result of 
these statements, 16. note — highest 
average proportion of births to 
deaths, i. 228-9. 

Franco: beneficial effects produced 
by tho revolution in France, 11. 
68-9 — destructive consequences 
which would attend the establish- 
ment of poor-laws la 11. 207 — 
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misery existing in, from an excess 
of population, ii. 225-7. 

France (1826), births, deaths, and 
marriages tor six years, ending with 
1822, with the annual average, i. 
232 — -population in 1820, i. 233 — • 
proportions of births deaths, and 
marriages, ib.— of illegitimate to 
legitimate, and ot male to female 
births, ib. — rate of increase, ib. — 
period in which the population 
wouldbe doubled,!, 234 — increased 
rate of population, to what attribu- 
table, i. 234-5. Sec Births (1825). 
See atso Paris. 

Friendly Islands; state of, with 
respect to the cheeks to population, 
i. 63-4 — occasional scarcity in. i. 56. 

Friendly Societies. See Benefit Clubs. 

Fruitfulness of marriages, method of 
ascertaining it, i. 279-82 — propor- 
tion of the bom which lives to 
many, 1. 286-8 — consideration of 
tho earliness of marriages, com- 
pared with tho expectation of life, 
I. 288 — the proportion of births to 
marringes forms no criterion by 
which to judge of tho rate of in- 
crease, i. 289— -the preventive 
check best measured by the small- 
ness of the proportion of yearly 
births to the population, 1. 290-1 — 
rate ot increase, and period of 
doubling, which would result from 
any observed proportion of births 
to deaths, and ot these to the whole 
population, i. 291 — Fruitfulness of 
marriages at Vevey in Switzerland, 
1. 207 — estimate of in different 
parts of Hussin, i. 178 — among the 
women of Scotland, 1. 272. See also 
Fecundity. 

Gaila, an Abyssinian nation ; singu- 
lar custom respecting polygamy In, 
1. 92 — their massacres in war, i. 93. 

Garlgana, its inhabitants all de- 
stroyed by hunger, i. 97. 

Gcldcriand; proportion of Its annual 
mortality to Its population, and of 
births to deaths, i. 198. 

Genova ; calculation respecting the 
probability ot life, and the mean 
life at, in the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries, 
i. 202. 

Germans, ancient; their destructive 
irruptions into the Roman empire, 
f. 61-4 — their emigrations regular 
and concerted, i. G2, 05-7 — their 
vast repeated losses, recruited by 
the power of population, 1. 65 — 
errors of Gibbon and Macfdavcl on 
this point, i. 65-8— their manners, 
ns described by Tacitus, highly 
favourable to tho principle ot in- 
crease, i. GS — rapid succession of 
human beings among them, i. 
69*70. 


of Population 

Germany, state of, with respect to a 
system, of poor-laws, considered, 
ii. 208. 

Godwin, Mr., general character 01 
his Inquiry concerning Political 
Justice, ii. 11 — his system of 
equality impracticable, ib . — bis 
error in attributing ail the vices 
and misery of society to human in- 
stitutions, ii. 12 — his estimate of 
tho benefits attendant upon his 
system, of eqtiolity visionary and 
false, ii. 12- 13 — unfavourable 
picture presented by a rational 
contemplation of the subject, U. 
14-17 — places the difficulties 
arising from an excess of popula- 
tion at an immeasurable distance, 
ii. 11 — these difficulties, on the 
contrary, of immediate occurrence, 
U. 14, 16-17 — in tho stato of 
equality supposed by him, tho 
principal laws which at present 
govern civilised society, would bo 
successively dictated by the most 
Imperious necessity, ii. 17 — ad- 
ministration of property, if. 18 — * 
Institution of marriage, if. 18-19 — 
inequality of conditions, ii. 20— ~ 
thus tho whole system would In- 
evitably degenerate into a state of 
society not essentially different 
from tho present, h. 21. 

Gondar, prevalence of f overset, 1. 94. 

Goths, their irruptions into tho 

. Roman cmplro, l. Cl-5. 

Government. Sec Civil Liberty. 

Grange, parish of, in Scotland, causes 
of the mortality in, i. 276. 

Great Britain, population of 1825, 

i. 261. 

Greeks, ancient stato of, with respect 
to the checks to population, f. 139 
— their more equal distribution of 
property, and tho division of tho 
people into small 6tates, tended 

, greatly to encourage their increase, 
1 b. — their overflowing numbers 
found vent in colonisation, 1. 140— 
Infanticide sanctioned by their 
legislators, ib. — measures proposed 
by Flato and Aristotle to prevent 
a redundancy of population (sec 
their names), i. 142-5 — tho positive 
checks among them, disease and 
wars, i. 146 — many of tho colonies 
from ancient Greece In tho course 
of one or two centuries rivalled, 
and even surpassed, their mother 
cities, i. 304. 

Greek Church, of Russia, population 
belonging to, 1. 18S. 

Guiana; disastrous failure of tho 
attempt of tho French, in 1603, to 
form at once a powerful colony in. 

ii. 31-2. 

Ilalbfrstadt, principality of; pro- 
portion of Its annual marriages to 
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Us population h 10.*? — of Us Annual 
mortality lo Ms population, and of 
births to deaths, I. 11)8 — variations 
In tho proportions of births to 
deaths and to marriages at different 
periods, 1. 301-2. 

Halle, toon of ; proportion of annual 
marriages to population, l. 102*3. 

Harvests, good and had. unfounded 
statements of their balancing each 
other in different countries, Ii. 
123-5. note. 

Healthiness, increased, of a country ; j 
diminishes the proportions of; 
births and marriages, f. 266, 

Heir male, considered as an object of ; 
tho first importance in tho ordin- j 
anoes of Menu, 1. 110. 

Highlands of Scotland, probably 
more redundant in population than 
any other part of Great Britain, 
i. 66, 314. 

History might, be made more useful 
if it embraced statistical subjects, 

I. lG-IS. 

Holland, proportion of annual mar- 
riages and deaths in some villages 
of, i. HU-2 — of annual births to the 
population, i, 105 — tho establish- 
ment of poor-laws In, considered, 

II. 207-8. See Com Laws (1825). 

Holstein, duchy of ; comparative 

state of tho poor in, ii. 20 S. 

Hospitals and chnxitnblo establish- 
ments In Franco, I. 22G, note. See 
tho articles Bylng-ln-hospltals and 
Foundling-hospitals. 

Hudson's Bay. famine among the 
Indians in tho neighbourhood of, 
i. 38. 

Hunters, tribes of, must bo thinly 
scattered over tho earth, 1. 20-7- — 
their support precarious, J. 39. 

Husbands: several attached to one 
woman In certain parts, J, 121-4. 

Illegitimate births ; proportions of. 
In France, before and during the 
revolution, i. 21S-24 — (1825) pro- 
portion of, 1. 232*5. 

Illegitimate ; ease of Illegitimate 
children considered in a plan of 
a gradual abolition of the poor- 
laws, 11. 203-5. 

Improvement In plants, animals, and 
man, Condorcet's theory of, ex- 
amined, II. 5-10. 

Improvement in the Condition of tho 
Poor, different plans of, considered 
(see under Poor), ii. 223 ft. 

Improvement ; Of our rational ex- 
pectations respecting tho future, 
of society, ii. 256 — the nnhcalthl- 
ness of great towns and manu- 
factories will always operate as a 
positive cheek to population, ih , — 
some extension of the prudential 
restraint from marriage is probable, 
11, 257 — much good would bo done 


by changing gradually tho Institu- 
tions tending directly to encourage 
marriage, anti ceasing to circulate 
erroneous opinions on this subject, 
ii. 258 — tho beneficial effects that 
may result from tho general reason- 
ings of tills work, unconnected 
with the adoption of any particular 
plan, ib. — methods in which these 
reasonings may operate advan- 
tageously among the higher and 
middle classes of society, 11. 259- 
GO — among tho poor. II. 260 — tho 
evils resulting from tho principle 
of population have rather dimi- 
nished than increased in modem 
times, and may reasonably be ex- 
pected still farther to decrease, 
ii. 201. 

Increase of both plants and animals 
bounded only by the means of sub- 
sistence, b 5, 6. 

Indians, American ; state of, with 
respect to tho checks to population 
among them, b 26— -their country 
very thinly peopled at the time of 
Its discovery, 1. 26 — means by 
which their population was kept 
down to this scanty supply of food, 
1. 27 — want of ardour not peculiar 
to the American Indians, but 
generated by tho hardships and 
dangers of savage life, b 27 — 
nnfrult fulness of tho women pro- 
duced by their degraded and 
wretched state, nnd other causes, 
h 25-9— abandonment ond de- 
struction of children. 1. 29 — tho 
cause of the remarkable exemption 
of these people from deformities, 
ib. — polygamy allowed but seldom 
practised. I. 30 — marriages not 
early, to. — dangers attending 
mature age; alternate gluttony 
and abstinence, 1. 30 — diseases, 
b 31 — dreadful epidemics and con- 
tagious distempers, 1. 31 — instance 
of a very extraordinary desolation 
byan epidemic, 1. 32 — their liability 
to pestilential diseases from tho 
dirt of their persons, nnd closeness 
and filth of their cabins, 1. 32 — per- 
petual and ferocious hostilities of 
tho different nations nnd tribes, 

1. 33-4 — rapid Increase of them 
under favourable circumstances, 

3. 36 — the immediate checks to 
their population regulated by tho 
means of subsistence, I. 37 — 
scarcities among the savages of 
Florida, and in various other parts, 
f. 38-41 — some fortunate train of 
circumstances necessary to induce 
savages to adopt tho pastoral or 
agricultural state, h 41 — the causes 
of tho rapid diminution of their 
numbers (see the article Checks), 
i. 42 — their insatiable fondness for 
spirituous liquors, ib. — 111 effects 
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of tliclr connection with Europeans, 
i. 42 — their average population still 
nearly on a level w ith the average 
quality of food, ib. 

Indostan, state of, with respect to 
the checks to population, 1. 116 — 
marriage very greatly encouraged, 
by the ordinances of Menu, \b . — 
strict and absolute chastity super- 
sedes the obligation of having 
descendants, i. 117 — other circum- 
stances which tend to counteract 
the encouragement to marriage, 

1. 117 -IS— manners and disposi- 
tion of the women, ib. — expedient® 
to prevent a numerous family, 

i. 120-1. 

Industry, important effect of it9 
importation, 1. 107. 

Industry, its springs destroyed by 
ignorance and oppression, ii. 143 — 
industry cannot exist without fore- 
sight and security, ib. — if general 
and equal, would fall to yield the 
same advantages to individuals 

ii. 24S-9. 

Inequality of conditions would in- 
evitably result from a stato of per- 
fect equality, ii. 20-1. 

Infanticide, in New Holland, i. 23 — 
permitted in Otaheite, 1. 48-9 — 
contributes in general to increase 
the population of a country, i. 49 — 
practised on the females only, by 
u particular tribe in India, i. 121 — 
Chinese edict to prevent the drown- 
ing of children, i. 134-5 — probable 
origin of practices, i. 140— proposed 
by Plato, 1. 141 — practised in Italy 
as well a® in Greece, i. 146. See 
also the article Exposure of 
Children. 

Ireland ; state of, with respect to the 
checks of population, i. 277-8. 
Ireland ; disadvantageous effect of a 
low price of food in that country, ii. 
73 — causes rapid Increase in popu- 
lation, ib. — the money price of 
labour there, little more than half 
what it is In England, 16.— conse- 
quence® which would attend the 
establishment of poor-laws 
11. 207. 

Ireland (1S25), rapid increase of popu- 
lation in, 1. 278— average mortality, 
ami proportion® of births and 
marriages to the population, un- 
attainable, ib. 

Islands; tho great barriers to a 
further increase of population not 
peculiar to them, i, 44. 

Israelites, in Egypt, doubled their 
numbers every lit teen years, i. 304. 


Japan; causes of and checks to its 
hop piousness, 1. 137-S. 

Jidda, prevalence of putrid fevers at, 
- * 94. 

,« Scotch Island of ; overflows 


with inhabitants, in spite of in- 
stant and numerous emigrations, 
i. 270-1. 

Kalmucks, destructive ua w ol, *; 
78-9-thoso who inhabitcd tM 
fertile steppes of the 'Volga . the 
state, and inquiry into the cnee - 
to population among them, l- si . 
— increase limited by wmt 

pasture for their numerous herns, 

i. 85 —by scarcity of subsistence M£ 
themselves, and diseases, to. > 
seasons of scarcity, i. SO— ch 
from their customs respecting 
marriage, 1. S7 — promiscuous mw 

Kirgisien Tartars ; their dc'trncOve 
predatory excursions, *• . 

national wars and occa-lo 
famines, j. 8f. 

Labour, difference between the 
nominal and real price of, 1, * 

ii. 45— comparative wages or, m 

England and France, beforo the 
revolution, 1. 231. , , 

Labour, the real wages of labour toga 
late the increase of the labouring 
classes, ii. 70— the payment or » 
considerable part of what ought to 
be the wages of labour, put ol tno 
parish rates, a principal cause 01 
the existing distress among tno 
poor, ii. 62-4. . 

Labour, effects of high prices of corn 
and commodities on the pricos or 
labour, ii. 138— effects of Producing 
supernumerary labourers, i. 16* 
reward of labour in China as low as 
possible, i. 130. , * 

Labour, an increase In the nomina* 
price of labour may sometimes only 
contribute to raise proportional!} 
the prico of provisions without 
ultimately bettering tho condition 
of tho poor. Si. 38-9, 42-3 -7- a 
scarcity of provisions must tend to 
lower the price of labour, ii. 46 — 
to proportion the price of labour 
in a scarcity to the price of pro- 
visions, is of the same nature as ft 
maximum, and tends directly to 
famine, ii. 46-7 — if a demand for 
labour increase rapidly under an 
uncertain supply of food, the popu- 
lation will advance till positively 
checked by famine, or by diseases 
arising from severe want, U. 140 — 
estimate of tho evil arising from 
a market rather under -stocked 
with labour, occasioned by tho 
prevalence of a system of moral re- 
straint among tho poor, ii. 174 — 
tho wages of labour will always bo 
regulated by tho proportion of tho 
supply to tho demand, ii. 55. See 
also tho articlo Poor throughout. 
Land, uncultivated; tho extent of 
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Jim rtn Influence on the omsp 
flute ot tli-ln-M union;; tho poor, 
it. 1411-7— lnconihlnrate gonelu- 
slon. niton tinnvn »ff»lnst the In- 
dustry ami government of etnti-i, 
from Hie apjH'iiranct' of mnmltl- 
vatcil land* in them, 11. 117-8 — 
error of hringinr; under cultivation 
too great a mmuUty of poor Imul. 

It. 1 to. 

X.clpMc. proportion of ita annual nmr- 
ringvx to its pojml.-ition. I. 103. 

Leytln, n villa;:,’ of tho AH'", pro- 
jmrttnn of births ami cxtroorrtln- 
nrily high probability of life In, 1.303. 

Liberty. See the nttlcl*' Civil Liberty. 

Life ; calculation rvrpectliiK tlie pro- 
bability ut, nnd the mean llfo at 
Genevu. In tho sixteenth, erven- 
teenth, nml eighteenth centum”. 
1. 202 — probability of. In several 
great cities nnd form - villages, 1. 
211 — In Scotland, 1. 257-3. 

Life; mean life nml probability of 
life, in several parte of shell si r- 
land, I. 202-1 —increased average 
duration of, in England nnd IVite, 

I. 215. 

Lite; system of M. Condorect with 
respect to t-bo Indefinite prolonga- 
tion ot human life, examined. 11. 
5-10. 

Life : longevity rare run am; the negro 
nations of Africa, i. 00. 

Literary bachelors ; great number ot 
In China, 1. 132. 

Liverpool, proportion of Its annual 
mortality to Its population, 1. 211. 

Loudon, proportion of lie nnnual 
mortality to its population, 1.211 -2 
— the effects of the dreadful plague 
In 1 C.0C were not perceptible fifteen 
or twenty years otter. 1. 307 —Its 
effect In producing such Improve- 
ments ns have completely eradi- 
cated that disorder In, 11. 153, 1S2 
—error of .Sir William Petty, In 
predicting that It vrouhl contain 
above five million Inhabitants in 
tho year 1S00, 1. 311. 

Love, virtuous ; Its peculiar delights, 
and adaptation to tho nature of 
man, 11. 151-5 — Improved etato in] 
which this passion would exist 
under a system of moral restraint., 

II. 1C0-1 — such a system would 
greatly Increase the sum of pleasure j 
able sensations from tho passion ot 
love. 11. 101-3. 

Lying-in-hospitals, probably rather 
prejudicial than otherwise, 1. 171. 

Mngileburgh, dukedom of; propor- 
tion of Ita annual marriages to its 
population, 1. 183 — variations In 
the proportions of births to deaths, 
and to marriages, 1. 301. 

Mamelukes, their oppressive and 
destructive government, i, 09. 
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Manchester, mortality In, f« 211, 

Manufactures; attempt* to employ 
tho poor In, on any great ecalo, 
hare almost Invariably failed, 
ib 5f — tho general increase of tho 
mnimfncturing system, nml tho 
unavoidable variations of manu- 
facturing labour, a principal cause 
of existing distress among tho 
poor 11. 03 — unfavourable stnto 
or tho poor employed In manu- 
factories, with revpect to health 
nnd other circumstances, ii. 131*2 
— subject to variation* from tho 
cn prices of taste, ii. 132*3. 

Mnrlunno Islands ; state of, with 
respect to the checks to popula- 
tion, I. 55-0. 

Marriage; practice of, in Otnbclte, 

I. 4U — tho average age of marriage 
almost always nearer to that of 
death than to that of birth, 1. 283 
— tho natural check to early 
marriages is tho difficulty Attend- 
ing tho support of a large family, 
il. 28*0 — encouraged In tho ordi- 
nances of Menu, I. 11 C — and In 
China, 5. 1211 — apparent results In 
China, 1. 122*30. 

Marriage; nn y positive law 1J mi tin# 
tho nice of marri-uro unjust omi 
immoral. II. Ot — pernicious effects 
of any direct encouragement* to 
marriage, 1. 105 — tho prevailing 
customs, maimers, nml prejudices 
or society operate Injuriously in 
this respect, II. HI *2 — origin of 
the prejudice In favour of an In- 
discriminate enooum gem enfc to 
marriage. il. 105 — inference from 
St. Paul 1 * declaration respecting 
marriage, il. 305-6 — limitations to 
the age of marriage, proposed by 
Plato ami Aristotle, 1. 142*3 — tho 
institution of marriage, or some- 
thing nearly equivalent to it. 
would soon result from a state of 
perfect equality, nnd of unre- 
strained commerce of tho sexes, 

II, 10 — tho dedro of marriago 
would not admit of any very con- 
siderable diminution, H, 150-7 — 
beneficial effects to bo produced by 
later marriages under a system of 
moral restraint, considered, II. 163 
— this restraint among tho poor 
themselves, the only effectual 
means of bettering their condition, 
II. 3GS-7S — consideration of tho 
effect which might be produced by 
a diminished mortality, in decreas- 
ing tho number or marriages, 11.182 
— among the hieher ranks, Ilttlo 
more is wanted with regard to the 
prudential check to marriage, than 
an Increased degree of respect and 
of personal liberty to single women, 
ii. 210 — among tho lower classes, 
tho same object would bo Attained 
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by the establishment of a proper 
system of parocluai education (see 
the article Education), ii. 210-11 — 
the prudential restraint from 
marriage has increased throughout 
Europe, ii, 257. See also tho 
articles Fruitfulness, Prudential 
and Moral Restraint, and Poly- 
gamy. 

Marnages ; proportion of, in Scot- 
land, i. 263. 

Marriages in Norway, small ; cause of 
this, i. 158. 

Marriages m the Pays de Vaud, very 
email, 1. 207, 208. 

Marriages, proportion of, to the 
whole population, in Russia, i. 180. 
Marriages in England and wales, i- 
238,246. 

Marriages later in Scotland than 
formerly, I. 269. 

Marriages, proportion of. to births, 
i. 282-7. 

Marriages ; dependence of marriages 
on deaths, l. 190-4. 

Marriages ; number of marriages in 
the Greek Church in Russia for tlio 
year 1799. i. 187— from 1806 to 
1820, i. 188. 

Marriages; of annual marriages in 
France before the war, i. 216-17. 
See also the article Register, and 
England (1825). 

Maximum sometimes established in 
the Turkish dominions, i. 113 — to 
regulate the price of labour by the 
price of provisions is of the same 
nature as a maximum, ii. 46-7. 
Mechanics' Institutions, ii. 212, note. 
Menu, extracts front the ordinances 
of, 1. 11G-20. 

Mexico, frequent scarcity of provi- 
sions in, i. 40 — quick progress 
which the Spanish colonv made in 
population, i. 304-5 — cruelties of 
the first settlers, li. 30. 
Migrations of mankind, tho early, 
considered,!. 59-61— -of tho ancient 
Germans, 1. G4-G. 

MJri, made oppressive and ruinous by 
theagents of government, 1. 110-11 . 
Misery, checks to population which 
come under this head. i. 14 — the 
general consequence of vice, ib. 
note. 

Mob, the most fatal of all monsters to 
freedom, ii. 187 — its tendency to 
produce tvranny, ib . — tho dread 
of ifc caused tho into surrenders o-f 
the privileges of the people to tho 
government, li. 1S7-8. 

Moguls, after conquering the 
northern provinces or Chinn, 
proposed In councii to exterminate 
all its inhabitants, I. 75-C — their 
destructive wars, I. 79. 

Money cannot be made tho means of 
raising tho condition of the poor, 
without proportionably depressing 


others, ii. 39 — may confer particu- 
lar, but not universal, assistance, 
ii. 70. See also the article Banks. 

Moral Code ; it is no valid objection 
against tho publication of one, 
that it will never bo universally 
practised, ii. 163. 

Moral restraint defined, i. 14, ana 
note. 

Moral restraint; Obligation to practise 
this Virtue, ii. 151— it is certainly 
tho best of all tho immediate 
checks to population, ib. — the evils 
arising from the excessive indul- 
gence of tho passions, ii. 151-2 — 
the consequences of increasing too 
fast, ii. 152 — diseases aro indica- 
tions that wo have offended against 
some of the laws of nature, ii. 152-3 
— thuB epidemics point out that 
we have increased too fast for tho 
means of subsistence, li. 153 — evil 
effects of an irregular indulgence 
of the passions, ib . — a diminution 
of the pleasure arising from their 
gratification would produce a 
much greater loss than gain to 
general happiness, II. 154 — pecu- 
liar delights of virtuous love, 
ii. 154-5 — tho passion between tho 
sexes operates permanently upon 
human conduct ii. 155 — softens 
and meliorates the character, ib . — 
is strongest, and has most bene- 
ficial effects, where obstacles ore 
thrown in tho way of very early 
and universal gratification, ii. 156 
— the evil resulting from Its irregu- 
lar indulgence must not be dimi- 
nished by the extinction or diminu- 
tion of the passion itself, ib. — in 
this and all the other passions, it is 
only the regulation or direction of 
them that Is wanted, II. 15G-7 — 
tho province of reason is tho 
go\ eminent of tho passions, ii. 157 
— the fecundity of the 6peeiC3 too 
would not admit of any very con- 
siderable diminution, ii. 157-8 — 
nor would tho desire of marriage, 
ii. 158-9 — tho duty of moral re- 
straint rests upon the samo founda- 
tion as our obligation to practise 
any of tho other virtues, ii. 159. 

Moral restraint ; Of tho Effects 
which would result to Society 
from tho Prevalence of tiffs Virtue, 
11. 1G0 — removal of any imputa- 
tion on tho goodness of tho Deity, 
i£ r beings into existence by 

the law’s of natuie, which cannot 
by thoso laws bo supported in 
existence, xb. — tho subjection of 
tho passions a principal requisite 
to happiness, ib. — beneficial state 
of society exhibiting n great pre- 
valence of moral restraint, H. 160-1 
—in puch a etftte. the period before 
marriage must be passed In strict 
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chastity, H. I6t — purity of Inter- 
co%r*o between young persons in 
there circumstances, II. 1 C 1-2 — 
later marringo3 would prolong tho 
period of youth and hope, and 
lead to fewer ultimate disappoint- 
ment*, II. 162-3-— tho most eligible 
arc for them must depend entirely 
on circumstance* and situation, 
n. 163 — objection from the diffi- 
culty of moral rostra I nt answered, 
11* — 1 !iia system would very 

Greatly increase the sum of plea- 
surable sensations from tho pas- 
sion of love, ii. Ifit — might he 
expected to repress tho frequency 
of war, H >. — grent strength of such 
a state of society in a war of de- 
fence, 1i. ICG— -conclusion : the 
justice of the Deity unimpeach- 
able, in making this virtue neces- 
sary by Ids general laws, H. 166-7. 

Moral restraint; tho only effectual 
mode of bettering tho condition 
of tho poor, H. 168-73— objection 
that by endeavouring to urge this 
duty on tho poor, we may increase 
the quantity of vico relating to the 
sex. Si. 174-8. 

Mortality; order of, extremely 
variable, 1. 161 — division of the 
states of Europe into classes in 
this respect, l, 197-98 — has de- 
creased in almost every town in 
Europe within the last 200 years, 

I. 230 — annual mortality in Eng- 
land and Wales considered, i. 
239-46 — different proportions of. 
In towns and in villages, J, 240-41. 
Sec also the articles Deaths* 
England (I $25), Franco (1S25). 

Moscow, management of tho found- 
ling-hospital at, i. 183-86. 

Nature; constancy of the laws of, 
tho foundation of all human 
knowledge, 11. C. 

Nayrs. their practice with respect to 
the commerce of tho sexes, etc., 

J. 1 21, 

Negro nations of Africa; constant 
warn, and want of Industry, i. 89- — 
shortness of Ufo among them, 1. 90 
— practice of marriage, ib. — great 
and constant exportation of slaves 
i. 91 — yet tho population con- 
tinually pressing beyond tho 
means of subsistence, ib. — prac- 
tice of polygamy, and its effects 
considered, I, 93-4 — disease?, pov- 
erty, bad diet, and want of cleanli- 
ness, I. 94-5 — dreadful instances 
of famine, i. 97 *S, 

Newbury ; its mortality, 1. 241. 

New Caledonia, i. 5G. 

New England, hardships experienced 
by first colonists, ii. 31. 

New Holland; State of the Natives 
of, with Respect to tho Checks to 


Population. J. 21-2— pcardty of 
food, i, 21*22— cruel treatment of 
their women, and early union of 
the sexes, i. 22-3 — a great part 
of tho women without children* 
I, 23 — sucking children buried 
niivo with tho mother at her 
death, i. 23 — difficulty of rearing 
children, 1. 21 — wars between 

different tribes; manner of living; 
and dreadful epidemic, i. 24— 
population keeps up to n level 
with supply of food, i. 25 — hard- 
ships experienced in tho first 
settlement of tho colony of Port 
Jackson* H. 32. 

New Jersey, average proportion of 
births to deaths in. i. 312. 

New Zealand; perpetual hostility 
of tho different tribes, and their 
cannibalism, J. 45*0 — tho popula- 
tion, nevertheless, seldom re- 
pressed below tho average means 
of subsistence, i. 40. 

Nootka Sound, people are cannibals, 
frequent scarcity of provisions at, 
L 3-5. 

North of Europe. Sec the articles 
Europe and Germans. 

Northampton, proportion of its 
annual mortality to its population, 
L 211. 

Norway: its mortality small, yet its 
population has not rapidly in- 
creased, I. 154-5 — causes of tho 
small number of marriages, L 155 
— peculiar obstacles, i. 156-7 — tho 
preventive check contributes con- 
siderably to tho smallest of tho 
mortality, i. 159-~obstndes to 
improved cultivation of tho land, 
I. 160*61 — recent advances, how- 
over, both in that respect and In 
population, 1. 162 — tho woods aro 
sometimes cleared away too pre- 
cipitately, without consideration 
of tho probable valuo of tho land 
when cleared, i. 1G1 — proportion 
of its yearly births to tho popula- 
tion, i. 102. 

Norway; state of the poor better in 
many respects than in England, 
H. SOB. 

Norwich: proportion of its annual 
mortality to its population, J. 211. 

Oliei taboo, temporary scarcity at, 
i. 50. 

Organic perfectibility of man; M. 
Condorcet’s system respecting, 
unwarranted, ii. 5*10. 

Oscillations in population, in civilised 
and in savage life, i. 15-19. 

Ostincks, their disgusting rnodo of 
living, i. 102. 

Otaheito, its luxuriance extremely 
favourable to population, i. 40 — * 
fomo very powerful checks must 
bo traced in the habits of tho 
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people, 1. 48 — enumeration ot ! 
these. Eateeoie societies, infanti- 
cide permitted to ail classes, i. 48 — 
extensive debauchery and pro- 
miscuous Intercourse, i. 49 — cus- 
toms -with regard to marriage, and 
changing of connections, i. 49-50 — 
frequent and destructive hostili- 
ties,, i 50— human sacrifices and 
disorders, i 50 — oven these ohecks 
have not always kept down the 
population to the level of the means 
of subsistence, i 50-51- — mode of 
living of tho different ranks, 1 51 — 
extraordinary depopulation since 
Captain Cook's last visit, i. 52 — 
the population at present repressed 
considerably below the average 
means of subsistence, 1 52-3 — its 
fertility probably exaggerated, 
L 88 

Outcasts, in Xn&ostan, wretched state 
of, i 120-21. 

Owen, Mr , benevolence of his in- 
tentions, it. 24 — examination of 
the principle of equality proposed 
by him, b 24-8 — observations on 
the svstem of equality proposed 
by him, ii 27 — his system for 
improving the condition of the 
poor considered, 11 235-8. 


Pachas, their destructive extortion 
in their provinces, i 110-13. 

Paine, Mr , erroneous principles of 
his Rights of Man, tl. 190-93. 

Paraguay, occasional scarcity of 
provisions in, i 40. 

Paris, proportion of Its annual mar- 
riages to its popnlation, k 194 — 
of annual births and deaths to the 
population, in several villages 
around, 1. 196. 

Parish pay table, disgusting picture 
of, ii. 2 1 9— allowances, effects of 
on population, u 138 

Passions, evil effects of an irregular 
Indulgence of, ii 151-3 — a diminu- 
tion of tho plcasuro arising from 
their gratification would produce 
a much greater loss than gam to 
general happiness, il. 154^ — tho 
passion between the sexes operates 
permanently upon human conduct 
tl. 155 — has the most powerful 
tendency to soften and meliorate 
the character, ti, 155 — i3 strongest 
and has most beneficial effects, 
where obstacles arc thrown fn the 
way of very early and universal 
gratification, ii. 166 — tho evil 
resulting from its irregular In- 
dulgence, must not be diminished 
by tho extinction or diminution 
of the passion Itseff, 11. 156 — in 
this and all tho other passions, it 
is only the regulation or direction 
Of them that is wanted, U 156-7 . 
Pastoral nations, modern, state of, 


with respect to the checks to 
population (sec the article 
tars), i 75 — enumeration of cnecivSr 
1 88 — limits to the population 01 
a country, strictly pastoral, k 
— natural excitement which n 
supplies to emigration, i 2ll-~^ ec 
also the article Shepherds. 
Pauperism. Set Poor. . . 

Pays do Vaud, various statistical 
particulars respecting, I. *»'*» 
206 8. 

Peasant, Swiss; remarkable instance 
of one possessing a clear compre- 
hension of tho subject of popula- 
tion, 211-13. tor, 7 

Peasantry, Russian: state of, lou ( 

■ — condition of m France, improved 
since the revolution, 1 * 231. 
Perfectibility of man ; M. Condor- 
cet’s system respecting, oxnmineu, 
it 5 -l° „ ffcn 

Persia, lato marriages among t no 
lower classes of people of, 1 . if* 
state of, with respect to tho checks 
to population — tho dreadful con- 
vulsions In, have been fatal w 
agriculture, i 114 — small-po*' 
and other causes i 115. . 

Peru, quick progress whloh tne 
Spanish colony made m P°PhhJ'' 
turn, notwithstanding its ill man- 
agement, i 304-5 — cruelties of tne 
first settlers, il. 30. . . . . 

Plague, its ravages in tlio Turkish 
dominions, i 113-14. , 

Plague, & constant admonition to too 
people against their filth end 
torpor, U. 151-2. . 

Plague doeB not much diminisn 
average population, i. 307. — 
also the article Epidemics 
Plato, measures proposed by mm w 
regulate population, i. 14 W — 7 
inconsistencies in his plan observed 
by Aristotle, 1 . 143-4. 

Plenty. On the prevailing Errors re- 
specting this Subject as connected 
with Population, ii. 137 — ~an in- 
crease of population not cultivated 
to the utmost, rb -—an increase 01 
population arising from the im- 
proving state of agriculture, very 
different from its unrestricted 
increase, ii. 137-40— if a demand 
for labour increases rapidiv, though 


tho supply of food bo uncertain* 
tho population will advance till 
positively checked by famine, or 
diseases arising from severe want, 
ii. 140— scarcity and extreme 
poverty may or may not ac- 
company an increasing popula- 
tion, but must necessarily accom* 
pany a permanently declining 
po p ulatton, \5 . • — the ptcJ udict a 
respecting population strikingly 
resemble the old prejudices about 
specie, il. 140 41 — ignorance, de* 
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epoUsra, and oppression will con- 
stantly cause a low state of popula- 
tion, in spite of the birth of any 
number of children annually, iL 
142-4 — agriculture may more pro- 
perly bo termed the efficient 
cause of population, than popula- 
tion of agriculture, ii. 144 — revenuo 
tho source of population, and not 
population of rovenuo, ii. 144-5 — 
waste among tho rich, or land re- 
maining uncultivated, do not 
influence tho average distress of the 
poor, ii. 14G-7 — inconsiderate con- 
clusions often drawn against the 
Industry and government of states, 
from the appearance of unculti- 
vated lands m them, ii. 147-9 — 
error of bringing under cultivation 
too great a quantity of poor land, 
ii. 149 — the question is not 
whether the produce of the earth 
may bo absolutely increased, but 
whether it may be increased so os 
to keep pace with an unchecked 
population, Ii. 149.— See Corn 
Laws (IS 25), Harvests. 

I bland, on instance where, under i 
the agricultural system, the condi- 
tion of tho lower classes is very 
wretched, ii. 74-5— the reason of 
such wretchedness stated, ii. 75-6. 

rolitical economy, great importance 
of tho diffusion of Its principles ; 
they should at least form a branch 
of university education, U. 211-12, 
and note. 

Political economy (1825), increasing 
attention paid to, u. 212, note. 

Political Justice, general character 
of Mr. Godwin *8 work on, ii. 11. 
See the article Godwin. 

Polygamy allowed, hut seldom used, 
among tho American Indians, l. 30 
— m some degree obligatory on tho 
Mahometans, i. 82 — its effect on 
population considered, i. 92-4 — 
m some negro nations of Africa, 
sought by tho wifo and not the 
huBband, i, 92 — in the Turkish 
dominions, less productive even in 
individual families than mono- 
ghthy, i. 113 — tends to degrade 
the female character; and, by 
being practised among the superior 
classes, renders it difficult for the 
lower classes to obtain wives, i. 90, 
119. For tho opposite custom, see 
the article Husbands. 

Pomerania, general mortality In, i. 

3 do -6— proportion of second mar- 
riages, i. 282 — variations in the 
proportions of births to deaths and 
to marriages at different peiiods, 

1. 300. 

Poor ; measures respecting their re- 
lief in Switzerland, and effect of 
these, 1. 213-34— support of, in 
Scotland, i. 273 — remarks by 
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Scotch writers, on the state of the 
poor in England, i. 273-4 — prin- 
cipal causes of pauperism inde- 
pendently of the present crisis, ii. 
03. 

Poor ; of Poor-Laws ; those of Eng- 
land, though they may have allevi- 
ated individual misfortune, have 
spread tho evil over a larger sur- 
face, ii. 3S — causes why, notwith- 
standing the immense sura annu- 
ally collected for the poor, so much 
distress still exists among them, 
1 b. — a subscription for the poor 
would only increase proportionally 
the price of provisions, ii. 38*9 — 
even if the produce of the country 
were augmented by that means, a 
more than proportionate increase 
of population would follow, u. 39 — 
no possible sacrifices of the rich 
could for any time prevent the re- 
currence of distress among the 
lower classes, 16. — the condition of 
some of tho poor cannot be raised 
by means of money without pro- 
portionally depressing that of 
others, ii. 39 — confirmation of 
these reasonings, from tho late 
scarcities, ii. 40— the price of corn 
in a scarcity will depend more upon 
tho degree of consumption than 
of the actual deficiency* ii. 40 — 
high prices certainly diminish con- 
sumption, 11. 41 — the bounties to 
tho poor during the late scarcities 
operated very powerfully in raising 
the price of gram, ii. 41 — effect of 
these a!*»o in increasing the circu- 
lating medium, ii. 43 — this in- 
crease pnnci pally supplied by the 
country banks, ii. 43-4 — very 
great obstacles thus thrown in tho 
way of returning cheapness, ii. 44 
— these less, however, than if the 
increased circulation had come 
from the Bank of England, U. 44-5 
—the scarcitv fortunately fol- 
lowed by an abundant harvest and 
a peace ; a. rapid fall of prices thus 
occasioned, ii. 45 — permanent bad 
consequences which would have 
followed from raiding the wages of 
labour during the scarcity, 11. 45 — 
—the price of labour a most im- 
portant political barometer, ex- 
pressing the relation between the 
eupply of provisions and the de- 
mand for them, ii. 46— a scare! tv 
naturally tends to lower, instead 
of to raise, the price of labour, ii. 
46 — to proportion the price of 
labour to that of provisions Is of 
tho nature of a maximum, and 
tends directly to famine, ii. 47 — 
nn increase of population without 
a proportional increase of food, 
must lower the amount of each 
man’s earnings, ii. 48— ways in 
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which the poor-laws tend to de- 
preb-> the general condition of the 
poor, il> —they weaken the dis- 
grace winch ought to attend de- 
pendent povertj , 11 . 49 —hare con- 
tributed to raise the price of pro- 
visions, to lower the real pnee of 
labour, and to generate a carcic«v 
nos and want of frugality among 
the poor, ii. 49-50 — -subject the 
\\ hole class of the common people 
to a set of tyrannical laws, ii. 50 — 
if they had never existed, the mas- 
of happmt-s among the common 
people would have been greater 
than it K 11 * 5! —all systems of the 
hind tend In effect to create more 
poor, ih. — examination of the 
prinaplo and operation of the 
famous statute of the forty-third 
of Lkrabeth, th.— its due execu- 
tion ns a permanent law Is a phj - 
eical hnpo-vslbihty, il. 52— checks 
to the increase of the poor, from a 
spirit of mdependuico and pride 
among the peasantry, and from ; 
the contradictory operation of fcho 
poor-laws themselves, 11 63 —at- 
tempts to employ the poor on any 
great scale In manufactures base 
almost Invariably failed, ll. 51 — 
this Tca«nmng not to bo applied 
against every mode of employing 
them on a limited bcale, and with 
proper restrictions, 11. 55— ab- 
surdity of the common declama- 
tion on the subject of the poor, ii. 
55-G — t!io insulUdency of the poor- 
rates, ocn aided by large charit- 
able contributions to oltord ade- 
quate relict, Is a proof that tin y 
cannot accomplish the object for 
which they wore enacted, ii. 57-9 — 
the great object to bo kept in view 
Is, to support the people through 
proent distress, In the hope of 
belter tunes, Jl, 68-09 — erroneous 
opinions concerning tho dMrc^es 
of tho poor exarohu d and refuted, 
li. fiO-U — offt ct of prudence in ; 
irnrri^gc, II. 67. 

Poor; Of increasing Wealth ns it 
afTitt* the Condition of the Poor* 
Set the ;wtlclo Wealth, 11. 12C-3G. 

Poor; Of the only effectual Mode of 
improving the Condition of the I 
Poor, H. ICS — nimo«t all that hv* 
hitherto !>cen done for the poor, 
has tended to throw a veil of 
ob-eurity over the causes of tbtJr 
ii. 170— till fueh rr rone* 
on* Lb a# hnVo Irfen corrected, It 
cannot be raid that any fair c r* 
pe*-ament ha* been made with 
their under* landing'*, \b . — tiny 
are them tho principal Au- 
thor* of Ms'lr ovrn poverty, and 
the m*nn* of retire* 1 * are in their 
hand* alone, 11. U 0*1— to urge 


people to marriage when they have 
little chance of bung able to sup* 
port their children, is rashly to 
tempt Providence, h. 171 -—to eo* 
con rage marriage, and increase tuo 
number of labourers, have, in tho 
experience of many centuries, con- 
stantly failed to improve their con- 
dition, il. 171-2 — it Is time to try 
the contrary method, of withhold- 
ing the supply of labour, and. thus 
proportioning the population to 
the food, th. — the absolute quan- 
tity of food to be still Increased by 
every means, ll. 172 — tho result of 
the«c reasonings to be Inculcated 
on tho poor, arid their true situa- 
tion explained to them, ll. 1*2-3' 

Poor ; Objections to the above Mode 
considered, U* 174 ; understock 
market with labour, a6* —cause 
diminution of population, ii. 17 w 
— increase the quantity of vico 
relat'ng to tho sex, ii, J?5, 

Poor; Of tho Consequences of pursu- 
ing tho opposite Mode, if. 3 79 — 
every effort to repress a great 
mortality would ho >mn, il. 180-2 
— consideration of the effect which 
might bo produced by n dimi- 
ni-htd mortality, m inereaMOg the 
population, or in decreasing tho 
number of marriages, il. IS2— or 
the consequences of a possible ex- 
tirpation of tho small-pox br 
means of the cow-pox, ii. 183 —It 
is eufllcicnt to leave every man to 
his free choice respecting marriage, 
which however W very fnr from 
being tho ca*e at present, H. 184 — 
among the lower elates, the poor- 
laws mid Private benevolence 
operate os a direct encouragement, 
t b. —nmong tho higher cbu^-M the 
existing manners, ami in all funk* 
the prevailing prejudice*, lime the 
same tendency, th. — the want of 
employment for the poor not 
chargeable on the government, lb 
190-7. 

Poor; a gradual Abolition of the 
Poor-Law* r< common tied, ll. G4-5— 
plan for such gradual abolition, 11* 
209— extraordinary proportion of 
pauper* in this cmintrr, 45- — ob- 
jection to a gpeeidc limitation of 
the rate to !>c rai^d for their re- 
lb f, as ft mode of diminishing their 
number. 11. 200*2 —In adopting a 
sysUTn for the gradual abolition of 
three lawn, th« right of the poor to 
support mm-t Iw: pre%dmi*lynnd for- 
mally dLchlmrd, JL 201 — mm* urn 
for that purpose ; future children 
born beyond a certain p< riod* to bo 
tlrclared d f barred from pnrKh 
n-«M*»nre, II. 201 —the liberty of 
marrying, nt artv ngr, on no ac- 
count Ui bt infrUitnd, fi. 202— the 
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sphere for tho exercise of private 
benevolence would not bo creator 
alter such a regulation than now, 
ti. 202-3 — cases ot illegitimate 
children under these circum- 
stances, 16 .— frequency of their 
desertion by their parents, ii. 203 
— it no provision were made for 
them by tho laws In bucli a situa- 
tion, tho ties ol nature would bo 
strong enough to retain tho 
parents in their duty, ii. 204— -per- 
nicious custom of frightening the 
father of an illegitimate child into 
marriage by the terrors of a jail, it. 
—tho most poworful obligation on 
every man to support his chil- 
dren, would he tho knowledge tiiat 
they must depend solely on this 
support, ib. — objections thnt a 
mother and her cluldren should 
not thus suffer from tho miscon- 
duct of tho father, answered, ii. 
205-G — unopprossivo extinction of 
the poor-rates by this plan, ii. 20G 
—tho superiority in tho state of 
tho poor in England exists in spite, 
and not In consequence, of tho 
poor-laws, li. 20G-7 — destructive 
consequences which would attend 
the establishment of a system of 
parochial relief in many of the 
other countries ot Europe, it. 207-9. 
Poor ; Different Plans of Improving 
the Condition of the Poor, con- 
sidered, U. 223—nono must tend 
directly to encourage marriage, \b. 
Poor; Sir James Steuart’s plan, of 
a general cstabhsliment of found- 
hng-hospital=, anil of public sup 
port to the ohildrcn of some mar- 
ned persons, ii. 223. 

Poor; Mr. Townsend’s, of a com- 
pulsory and universal Institution 
of benefit-clubs, ii. 223-4. 

Poor; Mr. Young’s, by means of 
potato-grounds and cons ii. 225, 
22S-32. 

Poor; Count Itumford’a, by means 
of soup-shops, 11 . 232. 

Poor; Mr. Owen's plan of establish- 
ments for tho poor, ii. 235-9. 

Poor: Mr. Curwen’s plan, by equalis- 
ing the rates, and giving the poor 
a voice in tho management of tho 
binds destined to their support, 
“• 238-42 — plan for assisting tho 
labouring classes, by savings- 
bankB, ii. 212 - 3 . 

P°dri of- tho Necessity of General 
l oneiple-i on the above Subject, 
u -. — distinction between mis- 

KWevous and gennino theory, 
415-4 — advantage derived by 
cottagers from keeping cows arises 
from its being peculiar, and would 
bo considerably diminished if 
made general, it. 24G-7 — measure 
of relieving the poor at their own 


homes, and placing out their 
children as soon ns possible, can- 
not bo practised 11111 vernal! jj 
ii. 247-8 — the benefits conferred 
by money, and even by industry, 
aro relative, and would fail if not 
confined to particular instances, 
ji. 24S — objection to these reason- 
ings answered; in many cases the 
good from tho relief ot present 
distress may overbalance the 
probablo evil from tho remote 
consequence, ii. 249 — great advan- 
tages might be expected from a 
better and moro general system 
of education ( Sec also the article. 
Education), ii. 240-50— from 1 
crcneral improvement of cottages 
Fi 250 — from tho covr-«*ystcm 
(ii. 22G-7. cl ) — upon a more 

confincdplan.il 250-51 — objection 
that the abo\e measures would 
encourage population, answered 
ii. 252 — effects of luvurr on tho 
state of society, and on population, 
considered, ii. 252-3— ourbesfr 
grounded hopes of improvement 
in the general mass of happiness 
founded on ft diminution in tue 
number of tho lowest, and an 
Increase In that of Uio middle 
classes of society, ii. 253-4— tms 
to bo brought, about only by the 
prevalence of prudential habits 
respecting marriage among tno 
poor ii. 254 — a specific relief might 
be given for every child aboio the 
number of six without any bad 
effect ii. 255. See nlso tbo 
articles. Chanty and Poverty. 

Population has a constant tendenoy 
to increase beyond the means^rf 

ovldenUy C scen 'by1piato, Axistot!^, 

? 55 ,-“ 

it,. — Other possible periods, >- p 
Increases thus in a geometrical 
ratio i. 8 - 11 — the increaso of 
subsistence cannot r cr “ an i® t t! J 
exceed on arithmetical rauo, 
j_ jo — effect of thera two ratios of 
increaso wlicn brought together 
| lo-n— population con only ^be 

SSS 

tended to boprovedm the present 

mth great rapidity, but when the 
real price of labour is verj high, 
i. 109. 
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Population ; General Deductions \ 
from a View of Society in ancient 
and modern States, i. 304— com- 
paratively rapid iucrease which 
has invariably taken place when- 
ever the cheeks to population 
have been in any considerable 
degree removed, tfr. — instanced 
in the case of new colonies, ib. — 
the most destructive wars, plagues, 
and famines, have lmd but a very 
temporary influence on the aver- 
age population of countries I. 307 
— eficct of a superabundant popu- 
lation in producing or aggravating 
the ravages o! epidemic disorders 
and famines, i. 307-9— severa 
mortal epidemics generally suc- 
ceeded by uncommon healthiness, 
i. 310 — no estimate of future 
increase or decrease can bo de- 
pended upon from nuy existing 
rate, i. 311 — the only truo criterion 
of a real permanent increase in 
any country, is the increase of the 
means of subsistence, i. 313 — 
countries are populous according 
to the quantity of human food 
which they produce or can acquire, 
and happy according to the 
liberality with which this food is 
divided, J, 324 — a country left 
to its own natural progress in 
civilisation, could never bo said 
to bo free from distress for want 
of food, ib , — conclusion from the 
whole: the three propositions 
proved winch were announced 
(i. 18-19} in the outset, 1, 314-5 
Population; On prevailing Errors 
respecting Population and Plenty 
<Sce the article. Plenty), ii. 137— 
Effects of Parish Allowances on 
Population, it. 138 — not regulated 
by the real wages of labour, 
ii. 138-9— an increasing population 
not always accompanied by 
scarcity and extreme poverty, 
H. 140 — exposure of Bomo pre- 
valent prejudices, concerning 
population, ii. J41-o0. 

Papulation ; Of the Modes of correct- 
ing the prevailing Opinions on 
Population, ii, 210 — this can only 
bo done by circulating luster 
notions on the subject, ib . — in 
tho higher ranks, ib , — among tho 
lower classes, by tho establish- 
ment of a system of parochial 
education (See tho article. Educa- 
tion), fl. 210-11. See also particu- 
larly the articles. Encouragement, 
Improvement, and Objections. 
Popuiousness or ancient or modern 
nations, ^ question respecting the 
superiority, 1, 151-2. 

Port .Tack^on ; hardships experi 
encod in the first settlement 01 tho 
colony of, ii. 32. 


Positive checks to population enu- 
merated, f. 13-14. 

Potato-grounds; plan of improving 
tho condition of the poor by ipc^s 
of, and of cows, considered, 
li. 220-7. 

Poverty, miserable, among negro 
nations of Africa, I. 95 — abject, 
in China, i. 130-1— poverty in a 
great degree relative, ii. 
when hopeless, ceases to operate 
as a spur to Industry, II. 143—Tvs 
powerful Influence in producing 
vice of every sort, li. 
etfoot of the knowledge of tho 
principal cause of, on civil liberty* 
See tho article, Civil Liberty. 
Preventive Check to population 
described, i. 12— if it do not pro- 
duce vice, is the least evil that can 
arise from the principle of popula- 
tion, i. 13—- consequences when it 
does produce vice, ib. — moral ana 
vicious branches of this check, 
i. 14 — prevalent in England, 1. 239 
— more prevalent in tho states of 
modern Europe than In past times 
or among uncivilised nations, and 
at present tho most powerful of au 
U10 checks, J. 3X5— effectually 
destroyed by ignorance and des- 
potism, ii. 143 — those countries 
where it most prevails are fit too 
eame time most distinguished for 
chastity, ii, 258. 

Productions of the earth, obeerva* 
tions on tho periods of tho increase 
of, f. 8- 11 — particularly in Great 
Britain, i. 9-10. ,, 

ProUfickncss. Sec the article. Fruit- 
fulness. 

Property; an equal distribution of, 
favourable to increase of popula- 
tion. i. 139 — where it is equalised, 
the number of children should be 
limited, according to Aristotle, 
i. 143 — something like the present 
administration of property would 
naturally result from a state of 
perfect equality, Ii. 17-18. 
Prudential restraint defined, U 14, 
note — inattention to it would cause 
a great degree of misery to prevail 
under tho best government, ii. 193 
— foundation of our expectations, 
respecting the extension of this 
check to marriage, U. 257-8. Sec 
also tho article, Moral Restraint. 
Russia ; general mortality In, 1* 
196-8 — proportion of second mar- 
riages in, U 282. 

Prussia; (18251 number of inhabit- 
births, deaths, and marriages, 
!. 198-9 — mto of deaths of illegifcl- 
mate and legitimate children, 
L 299 — proportion of births, 
deaths, and marriages, to tho 
population, ib , — rapid Increase of 
the population, ib. See also tho 
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Article, Sflesii, nnd names of other 
parts 

Quito; rapid progress of the 
Spanish colony there in population 
notwithstanding its ill manage- 
ment, i. 30 1-3 

Raynal, Ahh6 : his comparisons of 
savage nnd civilised lilo, 1 33-9 — 
his absurd position on tho right 
of man to subsistence, il 19t. 

Redundant population, distinct from 
a popul itlon actually great, I 07 — 
cause why poor, cold, and thinly* 
peopled countries tcud generally 
to a euperllulty of inhabitants, 

1 72-3. 

Reform, erroneous views of, 
rcctca, li. 19G-U. 

Registers of births and deaths afford 
uncertain data for estimating tiic 
population, i 219 50— tho«o in 
England nnd Wales more deficient 
In tho former than in the latter 
part of tho last century, 11. 110-2 
~ their imperfection in Scotland, 

1. 2G7-8 — in most countries tho 
omission In tho births, and deaths 
jB^eatcr tlmn In thu marriages. 

Roisters; Effects of Epidemics on 
Registers of Births, Heaths, and 
Marriages considered, i. 295— 
table on thlB subject, I. 290 — ob- 
fiervaUons on tho nhovo table, i. 
. 9 ‘ — fruitfulness of marriage? 
after that period, 1. 296— varia- 
tions In tbo proportions of births to 
In tho different periods, !. 
t ” — mortalttr after tho plague. 

'• “"3 — several examples of the 
continual variations in tho pro- 
portions of tho births and mar- 
riages, ns well as of tho deaths, to 
tue whole population, | 300 3 — 
reason that least variable propor- 
* s P'Jt of tho births to mur- 
ri^e9, I 302 — effects of tho com- 
o, ®,°h epidomical years, ] 302-3. 

^ (1825), omis-ions la those 

of England, 1 . 233, 2G3. 1 

s / 6 , tcrn °t govern-! 
l n favouring tho 
prudential check to population, il 

K< anrl ftl p^ i Sf . e . , U l? Articles Moral 
Pr«??iJ ldcnt!at Restraint, 
corn nit r°?a the , Importation of 
re=tt’lrMniI'}i B T^ b ! c , c t ,on ' ! to each 
SS n ’ P’ Ml-15, 119-20, 123- 
Pct:„ ben f, flc,al rosults, ii. 121-3. 
114°5? th ° E<mrc0 01 Population, li 

’ mischievous offects of 
the hopes entertained by the loner 
n Tsn ,°/ immediate relief froiiT 
U S iiH —I tho circulation of 
lust principles respecting popula- 


tion among them, would destroy 
such expectations, II 21'). 
lllckmin, Mr,: ob‘ emotions on Ills 
“tatement of tiro rate? of jnorca-o 
in tho population, 1. 2GI-G. 

Rights of Man,” erromous prin- 
ciples of th it work, II. 190-1. 
Romans; fetnto of, with Respect to 
tho Cheeks to Population, i liff 
— ravages of war during first 
struggles, repaired by principle of 
Increase, t b — early practice of in- 
fanticide, ib — tho abolition of tho 
comp unlive equality of property 
produced a great dcurea*o In tho 
number of citlrens, 1. 117 — -a iclons 
habits provident, 1. US— question 
of the snprrlor popuiousness of 
anciuitor modem nations, 1. 161-2 
— comparative efficacy of the pt‘*- 
a entile nnd tho positive checks 
among tho Romans, i. 153. 
rtumford. Count; his plan of im- 
proving tho condition of tho poor 
considered, II. 2.12. 

Russia ; State of, with Respect to tho 
Cheeks to Population, i 177 — ex- 
traordinary rcsnila of tho lists of 
births, deaths, nnd marriages, Hi. 
— greater mortality of fcinidc chil- 
dren than of male, i. 180-1 — com- 
parative mortality at different 
periods of llfo In Pctcrshurgli, i. 
181 — gonervl mortality there, th 
— manngomont of its foundling 
hospital, nnd mortality in tiffs 
institution, 1. 1S1-3 — of that at 
Moscow, 1. 183 1 — pernicious ef- 
fects of theso establishments, i 
181-5 — principal obstacle to a 
rapid inerenso of population, tho 
vnsr.alago of tho peasants, i. 1ST — 
ndvanco of cultivation and popu- 
lation during reign of late empress, 
1 187 — etnto of tho population 
at different periods, tb — births, 
deaths, nnd marriages, in tho 
Greek Church, for the y ear 1799,ib. 
— comparative proportion of tho 
, marriages and tho deaths. I 188. 

| Russia (1825), population in 1822, 
13S — table of marriages, births, 
and deaths, ib. 


Sacrifices, human, nt Otaheito, i. 50. 

St Corgue, population of, i 20G — 
habit of emigration there, 1 20G 7. 

St. Paul, inference from hi? declara- 
tions respecting marriage, li 1G5-G. 

c amoyodes, their mode of living, i 

102 . 

Sandwich Islands ; cheeks to popula- 
tion in, I, 54-5 — occasional scarci- 
ties at, 1 5G 

Savago lifo, mode in which tlio oscil- 
lations in population nro produced 
in, i 1G-17 — difficulty of rowing 
children in, 1 23-1 — want of ar- 
dour in tho men, generated by 
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hardships, !. 27-8— degradation of 
female sex, i. 28— savages rcia- 

tiveiy short-lived, 1. 29*30 — =av- 

ages liable to pestilential diseases, 
l. 30-1-— instances of the pressuro 
of want in, i. 37-40 — comparative 
advantages and disadvantages of 
savage and of ehihsed life, i. 57. 

H-S* n !f° the article Barbarism. 

SaYing-lmnks, their genera! benefits, 
—their objects stated,— tiie policv 
SljP'.i® VCrspna Paroclii.il assHt- 
?rnam\ l0uch they may have certain 
considered! 11133 ^ng-banks, 

S “ mTeCmml ioT Q i!Vo-2 altlVatiOD 

Scandinavians, ancient — '{see the 
article Goths)— spread themselves 
by sea over various nations of 
Nurope, I. 7 0-1 — preventive check 
to population in, l. 7\. tcl " 

scarcity of food the ultimate check 

S.iiS ,. 1 !o -“ 

Scarcity, various instances of, araomr 
the American Indians, i. 34-43-5 
among the New Zealanders, i. 41-G 
—among the Inhabitants of the 
Marquesas and Friendly Islands 
l.j&— aniong the Kalmucks,!. S5— 
among tiie negro nations of Africa 

i. 91— in noitliern Siberia, 101 in 

Sweden in 1799, i. 1 73— fctanccs 
of, in Scotland, I. 27S-G— „l na , .s 
accompanies a declining popuia- 
hlO-l. See also the articles 
Poot) D0 ' <lnd Poor ’ Law8 (under 

Scotland ; Checks to Population i 
207 — imperfection of the registers 
of births, deaths, and marriages ib 
— average mortality, and nro’ba- 
biiities of life, I. 207-ls — proportion 
of marriages, i. 208— marriages 
later in Scotland than formerly i 
269 — tho condition of the lower 
classes considerably Improved of 
late years, 1. 208-9 — this probati! y 
owing in part to the increase of tho 
preventive check to population ib 
— different state of those parts 
where marriages are earlier, 1. 209- 
70 — tendency to increase in vari- 
ous districts, 1. 270-72 — proliflo- 
ncss of the women, I. 272 — state of 
the poor, i. 273 — endemic and epi- 
denno diseases, 5. 274 — scurvy 
rhcumatisms,consumptions,fevers, 
and emoll-pox, i. 274-5 — scarcities 
and famines, i. 275-G — effects of 
these upon deaths, births, and 
marriages 1. 275-7— in general 
OTer-pcopled, I. .2iT. 

Scotland : romantic passion of peas, 
lints and its beneficial influence on 
the nations character, II. 162,; 


noie 1 — superior instruction of the 
lower classes, ib 213, 259. 

Scotland (3 825), ratio of increase In 
its population, 1. 2G1-2. See also 
tho article Highlands. 

Self-Jovc, the principal source of im- 
provement in the state of man- 
kind, ii, 12, 1C, 261. 

Shanpraila negroes, polygamy among, 
i. 92 — shortness of life among, i. 9U» 

Shepherds, what renders nations of 
them peculiarly formidable, i. 59- 
G0 — difficulty of the transition 
from tho pastoral to the agricul- 
tural state, i. 75-0 — a certain de- 
gree of security necessarv for this 
purpose, i. 80. See also the article 
Pastoral. 

Shetland Isles; increase of popula- 
tion there prejudicial, I. 27 0. 

Siberia, Northern; Checks to Popu- 
lation, i, 301 — frequent scarcity of 
food, ib. — ravages of the small- 
pox:. i. 102 — mode of living, tft. — 
Southern! extraordinary fertility 
or tho soil, does not increase popu- 
lation proportionately, i. 103— tho 
great obstacle in this case is, the 
\rantof demand for labourers, andof 
a market for the produce, i.104-6 — 
a means to be taken to produco 
Sf5 e ^ se P. f population, i. 106— the 
introduction of habits of industry, 
fitm necessary, i. 107 — circum- 
unfavourable to increase, 

..proportion of its annual 
hiSfnS l tJr 5° its Population, and of 
J/rths to deaths, i. I9S. ikee also 
viinlV* article, Prussia. 

"'.Sir John, notice of his 
hlG Account of Scotland, 

'j’t^n-leoce of putrid fevers in, 

cation U nf a T? araWo to tho propo- 
?hcclS ?£ U, ° fPocies, i. ISO— 
lr<‘cnllnr ?„ poin , ,lntion which are 
150-51, t0 a state of slavery, i. 

SI tmS’ §t ea from d fonstant exporta- 

Sm« th «”’ 1 ® ara ° 

—in Fcrsl .i l l u >■ si 

—in Scotland 1 1 fc?‘Vf ria ’ U02 
increased bv' ^ ‘ — *te offecta 
Population, i ton .^Pprohundant 
population of th„iv^ ho overage 

nob affected by fr .Probably 
qucnces of its pos4im« I83 .7' CODSe ' 

c 8 «”|. ° f the 

OuLit aads - «* the art.de 
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Solon sanctioned tlio exposing of 
children, i. 140 1 — his probablo 
motives lor such permission, 16 . 

Soups, cheap; futility and Talno ot 
such inventions estimated, u. 232. 

South Amorlca, ravages ot famine in, 
1. 38. 

South-sea Islands, checks to popu- 
lation, i. 44 — somo ot tho more 
considerable, but less known 
islands, 1 45 — Now Zealand, 1 45 7 
— Otaheito and tho Society Islands 
1 47 53 — tlie Friendly and Sand 
wlcb Islands, 1. 53 4 — rice, includ 
ingwar, tho principal check, 1 53-5 
—Easter Island, Marianne Islands, 
Formosa, and others, 1 55 - 0 — the 
tertihty ot these islands probably 
exaggerated, occasional scarcities 
In them, i, 50-7 — tho average 
population generally presses hard 
against tho limits ot tho average 
food, i. 57. 

Spam, wretched state of the poor m 
U. 208 

Spartan discipline considered, 1 . 58 

Specie, old prejudices respecting, 
strikingly resemble those on tho 
subject of population, 11. 141-2. 

Speculation; the Into rago tor wide 
and unrestrained, a kind of mental 
intoxication, li 10. 

Spenccan System of equality, ahsur 
dity ot, exposed, ii. 27, note 

Spirits. See the article. Distilleries 

Statistics; many parts of, to which 
history might very usefully bo 
made to extend, i. 1G-17. 

Sterility of women, among the 
American Indians, accounted for, 
i. 27-9 

Stenart, Sir James; Ins plan of 
Improving tho condition of tho 
poor considered, ii, 223 

Submission; tho measure of, to 
government, ought to ho deter- 
mined by general expediency, 
ti 1S8-9. 

Subscriptions In aid ot tho poor will 
not prevent a recurrence of distress, 
11 30-40 

Subsistence, tho means of, the ulti- 
mate regulator and check to the 
incrcaso ot plants and annuals, 
1. 5 G — cannot ho permanently 
increased faster than in an arith- 
metical ratio, i 8 - 11 — tho want of, 
causo ot tho immediate checks to 
population, 1. 300-7, 314 — popula- 
tion regulated by scarco seasons, 
and tho recurrence of unfavourable 
periods, and not by plentiful or 
favourable ones, 1 80 — countries 
are populous according to tho 
quantity ot human food which 
they produce or can acquire, and 
happy according to tiro liberality 
with which this food is dliidcd, 
i. 313-14. 


Suffolk, proportion of its annual 
births to Its population 1 244 
1 Sunday Schools, 11 . 212 13 
Surplus produce, proportion of, 
regulates tho number of manufac- 
turers, merchants, proprietors, and 
persons engaged in the various civil 
, and milltnrj professions, ii 76 
Sweden; i. 164 — 1 164 5 — i 105 5 
i 1G6-7 — 1 168 — ib — 1 169-i0 — i. 
171—1 172 — 1.173 — 1 174-1 175. 
Sweden, impossibility, or certain 
destructive consequences, of cstow- 
lishmg the English system of poor- 
laws in this country, 11 207. 
Sweden (1825). increased healthiness 
of I. 175 — population, average 
annual deaths, and average annual 
births, etc , ib 
Switzerland; checks to population, 
1 200 — recent alarm concerning 

its depopulation, ib — statistical 
paper published at that time, ex- 
hibiting a continued decrease of 
tho births, 1 . 200 - 1 — this circum- 
stance, however, not decisive of a 
diminished population, 1 201— an 
actual incrcaso of population had 
probably taken place ib — the 
diminution of births not owing to 
tho unfruttfulness of the women, 
but to the operation of the preven- 
tive check, i. 202-4 — limits to 
the population of a country strictly 
pastoral, 1 210 — effect of the Intro- 
duction of manufactures into 

somo of the smaller cantons, i 210- 

11 — natural excitement to emi- 
gration, i. 20G-7, , ,^J !0 

alleged decreaso did really take 
placo, it must have improved tho 
condition ot the lower class of 
people, i 211 — effects of a redun- 
dent population seen m a clear 
point of view by somo of the in- 
habitants of a particular district, 
i. 211-13 — regulations for the relief 
of the poor, i 213 — state of tho 
poor there, 11 208 — agricultural 

improvements, i 213 — amount of 
tho population at different periods, 
| 214. 

(Syria; state of, with respect to the 
checks to population, J 112-14. 
See also tho article, Bedoveens. 


Tartars; their general manners, i 75 
— their distribution according to 
theqnantitj of food, 1 . 76 — manners 
of tho Mahometan Tartars and 
tho Usbecks, i 77 — tho Casatsbia 
tribo, i. 78 — general habits of tho 
Mahometan Tartars, i ,8-9— the 
Kalmucks and Moguls I ,9— 
Bodoweens. 1 b — tho Kiijusiems, 
I S3 — tho Kalmucks who inhabited 
tho fertile steppes of tho Woiga. 

iTaxaticm, not tho main causo of tho 
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present distresses among the poor.!, 
ii. Cl — difference, independent of; 
taxntion, between snch a country 
as America and England, fi. 07 

Theory, distinction between mis* 
clnCTOUS and Pennine, ii. 245. 

Tibet; attachment of several males 
to one female, i. 122 — government; 
represses rather than encourage*, 
population, i 122-3 — religions re- 
tirement frequent and strict, i, 123 
— all the brothers of a family 
associates with one woman, 16.-— 
j et population kept to the level of 
tbo means of subsistence, I. 123-4 
— multitude of beggars, i. 124, 

Terra del Tuepo; state of, with re- 
spect to the checks to population, 
scarcity and w ant of comfort, i. 20 

Towns. Sec the articlo England 
(1825), Villages. 

Townsend, Mr ; his plan of improv- 
ing the condition of tho poor, con- 
sidered, n 223-5. 

Turkish dominions; nature of the 
government checks incrcaso of 
population, 1 110 — general land- 
tax, rendered ruinous by the 
pachas, i. 110-11 — destructuve ex- 
tortion of tho pachas, i. 112 — n 
maximum ui many cases estab- 
lished, i. 113 — effect of the above 
measure m decreasing tho means 
of subsistence, — polygamy , 
1. 113 — unnatural vice, plague, 
famine, etc,, and diseases of, 1 
113*14 — extinction of tho Turkish 
population In another century 
falsely predicted, 1. 114. 

tlnfruitfulness of women among the 
American Indians accounted for, 
i. 2S, 29. 

Union of tho sexes; early. In New 
Holland, i, 22, 23. 

Unmarried persons; proportion of, m 
tho PayB do Valid, i 208 — in 
France, i 215-1G — do not diminish 1 
tho absolute population, 1. 239. 
Sec also tbo articles Celibacy, 

. Chastity, Restraint, and Marriage. 
Uncultivated land, neither injures 
nor benefits the poor, ii. 147. 
Unnatural vice, its pro valence m the 1 
Turkish dominions, i 113. 

Uebeck Tartars, manners of, i. 77 — 
the checks to population among,t& 
Utility, the surest criterion of moral 
ity by the light of nature, 11. 217. 

Vaccination, its effects in Sweden 
i. 176. 

Van Diemen’s Land; state of, with 
respect to the checks to popula- 
tion; scarcity of food, i. 20. 
Vassalage of tho Russian peasants, 
the principal obstacle to a rapid; 
increase of population among 
them, i. 188, 


Vico, checks (both preventive and 
positive) to population which come 
under this head, 1. 14. 

Villages, averago mortality of, 1. IG4- 
5 — agricultural; proportion of 
annual marriages to population, 

i. 19 4 — different proportions of 

mortality in towns and m villages, 
1. 241*2. . a a 

Virginia, hardships experienced by 
first English colonists in, ii. 31. 

i'is mcdicalnx reipubhccc, tho desire 
of bettering our condition, and the 
fear of making it w orse, ii, 53, 257. 

Wages. See Labour. 

War, maxims of, among the Ameri- 
can Indians, i. 33*4 — among the 
Now Zealanders, i. 45-6 — 
si vo ravages of, in Abyssinia, i. 9G 
— tho wars among the Grecian 
states wero extremely bloody, 
1. 145 — wars do not depopulate 
much while industry continues in 
vigour, L 149 — tills check to 
population has abated in modern 
Europe, i. 315 — a system of moral 
restraint might ho expected to 
^repress the frequency of war, ii. 1C 5. 

Waste among tho rich, does not 
influence the state of the poor, 
U. 14G , _ 

waste lands, tho existence of, with- 
out other evidence, no ground cif 
inference against tho internal 
economy of a country, ii. 149. 

Wealth; if. 126 — h. 120-7— ii. 127— 

ii. 128-30— ii. 131-2 — d. 135-6-~uf 
the definition of wealth; and of the 
agricultural and commercial sys- 
tems. See under the article 
Agriculfcuro. 

Westminster Renew, erroneous state- 
ment in the, on the subject of the 
Com Laws, ii. 123-5, note* 

Wheat, steadmes3 in the prices of, in 
England, compared with those in 
Holland, ii. 123-5, note. 

Widowers, a much greater propor- 
tion of, marry again, than of 
widows, i. 288. 

Woman, the dictate of nature and 
\ irtne seems to bo an early attach- 
ment to one, i. 7 — cruel treatment 
of women among the natives of 
New Holland, 1. 22-3 — their 
wretched state among the Ameri- 
can Indians, i. 28-9 — reason why 
tho disgrace attending a breach of 
chastity in a woman should ho 
greater than in a man, ii. 19-20 — 
several males attached to one in a 
tribe of Malabar, 1. 121— in Tibet, 
i. 122. 

Young, Mr., his plan of improving 
tho condition of tho poor, con- 
sidered, ii. 225-32. 
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Past and Present, 1843. New Introduction by Douglas Jerrold. 608 

Sartor Resartus, 1838; and Heroes and Hero-Worship, 1841. 

(See also History.) 2 1 8 

Castiglione, Baldassare (1478-1529). 

The Book of the Courtier, 1528. Sir Thomas Holy's Translation, 1561. Intro- 
auction by IV. II. D. House and Notes by Prof. W. B. Drayton Henderson. 807 
Century. A Century of English Essays, from Canton to Belloc. 653 

Chesterfield, Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl or (1694-1773). _ J 

Letters to his Son; and Others. Introduction by Prof. H. K. Hoot. 823 

Chesterton, Gilbert Keith (1874-1936). , , v , , 

Stories, Essays and Poems. Introduction by Afaiste Ward. An omnibus volume 
including four * Father Brown ' stories. 913 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor (1772-1834). . „ t ^ ^ , 

Bjooraphia Literaria, 1S17. Edited with a new Introduction by George Watson, 
m.a. Coleridge described the work as ‘sketches of my literary life and opinions. 11 
Shakespearean Criticism, 1849. Edited with a long Introduction by Prof. 
T* M, Haysor (1960), a distinguished Coleridge scholar of the University of 
_ Nebraska. 2 vols. (See also Poetry and Drama.) 162, 183 

De la Mare, Walter (1873-1956). 3V 

Stories, Essays and Poems. An anthology arranged by Mildred Bozman. J 40 

Do Qumcey, Thomas (1785-1859). «„.,,«_**.*** 

Confessions of an English Opium-eater, 1822. Edited with Introduction by 
Prof. J. E. Jordan (1960). 

Eckermann, Johann Peter (1792-1854). , , r . _ , , <Crn 

Conversations with Goethe, 1836-8. Translated by John Oxen ford, ISoO. 
Edited by J. K. Moorhead , with Introduction by Havelock HJhs. 851 

( See also Poetry and Drama, Biography.) 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo (1803-82). , 

Essays, 1841-4. New Introduction by Prof. Sherman Paul. J*- 

K?r« ' J *hn (1553 7-1025). (See Montaigne.) 

Gllullan, George (1813-78). * <R 

„ A Gallery of Literary Portraits, 1845-54. 

Gray, Thomas (1716-71). 

Essays. (See Poetry.) 

Hamilton, Alexander (1757-1804), and Others. _ „ , ^ D ^ , 

The Federalist, or the New Constitution, 1787-S. Introduction by Prof. W . 
Ashley. 539 

Hazlitt, William (1778-1S30). „„„ 

Lectures on the English Comic Writers, 1819; and Miscellaneous essays. 
Introduction by TP. E. Henley. , _ ^ 

Lectures on the English Poets. 1818; and Tun Spirit of the Age, 182 5. 
Introduction by Catherine Macdonald Maclean, m.a., D.Lrrr., f.R.S.l. 

The Round Table and Characters of Shakesfears Plaa&, 1817 lb. New 

Introduction by Catherine Macdonald Maclean. . M 

Table Talk, 1821-2, 1S24. New Introduction by Catherine Macdonald Maclean. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell (1809-94). _ 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast-table, 1858. Introduction by Van Wi/cJ. 
Brooks. 

Hunt, Leigh (17S4-1S59). * , , « « - 

Selected Essays. 78 essays with Introduction by J. B. Priestley. 

Huxley, Aldous Leonard (6. 1894). 

JohSST 8 - Essays and Poems. 

TmRiSmmL 1 Introduction by 5. C. Hoberts. (Sec also Biography, Fiction.) 994 

3 


829 

935 



Lamb, Charles (1775-1834). ^ A A 

Essays op Eua and Last Essays op Elia. 1823-33. Introduction by Augustine 
Jiirrcll . Includes the first and the last Essays of Elio. , . . 1 \ 

(Sec also Biography, Fiction.) 

Lnndor, Walt or Savage (1 775-1 864). 

Imaginary Conversations, and Poems, 1824-9, 1853. Edited, with Introduction, 
by II a v tlock Ellis. 

Lawrence, David Herbert (1885-1930). _ , 

Stories, Essays and Poems. Selected by Desmond Hawkins. Poetry, Lesovs, 

Travel Sketches and Letters. , x \ 

(See also Fiction.) 

Locke, John (1032-1704). , , „ „ 

An E«say Concerning Hitman Understanding, 1690. Abridged and edited oy 
Raymond Wilburn, presenting the whole sweep of the work. 

(See also Theology and Philosophy.) 
Lynd, Robert (1879-1949). ^ OOA 

Essays on Life and Literature. Introduction by Desmond MazCarlhy. JJU 
Macaulay, Thomas Babington, Lord (1800-59). . 

Critical and Historical Essays, 1843. New Introduction by Douglas Jerroia* 
2 vols. 225-G 

Miscellaneous Essats, 1823-59; Lats op Ancient Rome, 1842; and Miscel- 
laneous Poems, 1812-47. Introduction by Prof. O. M. Trevelyan, o.M. 

( See also History.) 

MachiavelU, Niccolft (1409-1527). 

Tm: Piunce, 1513. New Introduction by Prof. H. Butterfield, M.A., HON. D.Ln’T; 
Translated by IE. K. Marriott. 260 

Mazzini, Joseph (1805-72). 

The Duties of Man (translated by Miss E. Noyes) ; and Other Essays. New 
Introduction by Dr Thomas Jones, c.h., ll.d. "24 

Milton, John (1608-74). 

Prose Writings. Introduction by K. M. Burton, M.A. The contents of this volume 
Include * Arcopagitica,* 1644, and other important prose works. |95 

Mitlord, Mary Russell (1787-1855). alsc> PoCtlT ’ **} 

Our Village, 1824-32. Edited, with an Introduction, by Sir John Squire. 92j 
Modern Humour. An Anthology in Prose and Verse from over sixty authors. v * » 
Montaigne, Michel do (1533-92). 

Essays. 1580-8. John Florin's version, 1603. Edited (from the third edition, 1632), 
with Intro, by A. R. Waller, 3 vols. (Pol. I temporarily out of print*) 440-i 

Napoleon Buonaparte (1769-1821). 

Letters. Some 300 of the most Interesting of the Emperor's letters, chosen 
and translated by J. M. Thompson, f.b.a., f.r.iiist.b. (See also Biography.) 9J5 
Nelson, Horatio, Viscount (1758-1805). . _ . . 

Nelson’s Letters. Compiled by Geoffrey Raicson. (See also Biography.) 244 

Newman, John Henry (1801-90). 

On the Scope and Nature of University Education j and Christianity and 
Scientific Investigation, 1852. Introduction by Wilfrid Ward. J 23 

Poe. Edgar Allan (1809-49). (See also Theology and Philosophy.) 

Essays. (Sec Poetry.) 

Qulllcr-Couch, Sir Arthur (1863-19 H). 

Cambridge Lectures, from *Q.V well-known books The Art of Beading, 1920; 
The Art of Writing , 1916; Studies in Literature, 1918; and Shakespeare's Workman* 
_ s/n*p f 1918. (See also Fiction.) 974 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques (1712-78). 

Emily ; or. Education. Translated by Barbara Foxlcy, M.A. Intro. (1955) by Pro/- 
Andri Boutet de Manvel. (See also Biography, Theology and Philosophy.) 51* 
Ruskln, John U 819-1900). 

Sesame, and Lii IE3, 18C4; The Two Pattis, 1859; and Tin*. Kino of the Golden 
River: or The Black Brothers, 1851. Introduction by Sfr OZtrcr Lodge. 219 
The Seven Lamps of Architecture, 1849. With an Introduction (1956) by Sir 
Arnold Limn, Illustrated with 14 plates of engravings. 20 i 

S4vign6, Marie de Rabutin-Chantal, Marquise do (1626-96). 

SELrCTED Letters. Selected and translated by II. T. Barnwell, M.A. 98 

Spectator, The, 1711-14. By Joseph Add-on (1672-1719), Sir Richard Stcclo (1672- 
1720) and Others. Edited by Prof. Gregory Smith. New Introduction by P. S withers, 
D.piul., M.P., and a Biographical and General Index by Prof. Gregory Smith. Reset 
with minor revisions. 1945. 4 vols. [See aho Essays under Stcclo.) 164-7 

Spencer, Herbert. (182(1-1903). 

Ilsa .tr on' Education, 1801. Introduction by O. W. VIM. SOI 

Steel,. Sir Richard UC72-1729). 

Tin; Tatleh, 1709-11. 993 

Sterne, Laurence (1713-08). 

A hr.-sTiKESTAi. JotntNF.TTTmotJan Thanoe and Italt, 1708; Joctinat. to T.uz a. 
written In 1707 ; and Lirrmits to Eliza, 17C0-7. Introduction by Daniel Qenrge. 

ISre aim fiction.) 790 



Stevenson, Robert Louis {18.10-31). 

Tiuoismus Pcfrkquk, 1SS1; anti Familiar Studies of Mrv avd Books. 1882. 
Swilt, Jonathan (1997-174.7). <' V ' v oho l'lotion, Poetry and Drama, Travel.) 795 

A Talk of a Ten, 1701; Tm; Battle of the Book-?, 1701; and OTiinn Satirfa. 
Introduction by Lome MtMIle. {A« also Biography, Fiction.) 317 

Swinnerton, Frank (b. 1S81). 

The Gforoiav Lmnutr Scrvr, 1935. A panorama. revised 1951, of Engicdi 
writers (navf lists. cas-aa [sts. dramatists, poets) from 1919. 913 

Thackeray, William Makepeace (1811-03). 

tub Knchish Humori-gm, 1S51; CitAitrrr akd Humour, 1853; nnd Tire Font 
GEOROF.S, 1855. Introduttlon by 1 Valter Jerrahi. (Ace oka Fiction.) 010 

Thoreau, Henry David (1817-9.!). 

_ ''AtnFV, on Liu: in thf. Woods, 1S51. Introduction by Prof. TJa.nl IVitieu. 281 
Trench, Ricliard Chcvenix (1807-90). 

Os- mr. Study of Words. 1871 ; nnd Kngi.imi Past avd Present, 1855. Iutro- 
duct Inn bv <Jc urge Sanipmtt. 788 

tstler, Alexander Fraser (1747-1814). 

LssiY ov Tin Principles of Tr avslatio.v. 1791. ICS 

Walton, Ixaak U593-1G83). 

The Complete A no it n, 1953. Introduction by .4 ndrrir /.any. 70 


FICTION 

Ainsworth, William Harrison (1S05-S2). 

Old S UNT Paul’s, 1811. Introduction by rF. C. Axon, LL.D. Great Tiro of London. 

£0 7 

noo^toon. 1834. Introduction by Frnnl. Sinnncrtrm. Dick Turjiln. 870 

Hir Town*. OF Lovitov. 1810. Lndv Jane Grey. 400 

. w .l\nson CASTU-, 1843. Intro, by /.YnrM llhg*. Henry VIII and Ann Boleyn 709 
American Short Stories ol tho Nineteenth Contury. lldlted. with an Introduction. In 
** t/mtrnos. Twenty stories from representative writers. 840 

Andersen, Hans Christian (1805-77). 

9 Amv TALKS Avn Stoiiu.s. Tliis represents a completely new selection and la the 
. HetfimM Spink Translation. ' 

Aus i?0, Jane (1775-1817). Each volume has an Introduction by B. Hnmle g Johnson. 
fi'DU. 1819. 24 PniDE AVD Prejudice, 1823. 22 

MA.NF,riEU> Park, 1814. 23 Sense avo Senbibilitv. 1811. 21 

n„i.Tl ( ' v,rn A" 11 ’ y. ISIS: and Persuasion-, ISIS. 25 

Baltae, Honorb do (1799-1850), 

At Titr Suin’ of the Cat and Racket, 1830; nnd Oramt Stowes. Translated bv 
r-t 2 . M'ib Introduction by George Saintsburg. _ . . 3 *9 

LUQkNiE Grandet, 1834. Translated bv Ltien 31 amage. Now Introduction by 
Pro}. Marcel Otrani. 109 

OLD Gouiot. 1835. Translated by Ellen Marriage. New Introduction by Prof. 
Marcel Girard, 1 » 0 

T 1 IF Wir.D ARS’q SrriN', 1 83 1 , A youth makes n bargain with destiny. Non Introduction 
by Prof. Marcel Girard. 2G 

Barbusse, Henri (1874-1935). . 

undi-r 1 iitF., the Stout of a Squad, 1919. Introduction by Brian Imps. <98 
tleaconsncld, Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of (1804-81). . .. 

Lonivosbt, 1844. Introduction and Notes (with a Koy to tho Character) by IS. A . 
Langdon. Davies. 535 

Bennett. Arnold (4807-1931). 

n . ‘,P E Old Wivr.s' Tale, 1908. Ttio most durable novel of Bennett’s, 
oiaekmore, Richard Doddridge (1827-1900). , „ 

n Lorva Doovf.: a Romance of Exmoor, 1809. Introduction by Emesl Efigs. 
Borrow, Ceorgo (1803-81). 

n ,™ ROM ast Rye. 1857. Practically a sequel to Larengro. (See also Travel.) 
Bront5, Anno (1820-49). 

Tire Tenant or Wildff.ll Hall nnd Aovra Gnr.r. With a now Introduction by 
n. ■'{oranrrt Lane. GS5 

Bronte, Charlotte (181C-55). For Mrs Gaskell’a ‘Life’ see Biography. 
ow. E r,^‘YBF. 1847. Introduction by Margaret Lane. 

Pnori-SSOR, 1857. Introduction by Margaret Lane. 
bHruLi r, 1819 Introduction by 3targnrcl Lane. 

1S53 Introduction by Margaret Lane. 

B vi&_ Eml,y (1818-48). , r 

" renir ur\o Hrioirrs. 1848; and Poems. Introduction by Margaret Lane. 

Burney, Fanny (Madame Francos d'Arblay, 1753-1849). 
n „,v ybuiva, 1778. Introduction by Lewis Gibbs. 

Butter, Samuel (1835-190") 

Eirewnov, 1872 (rcv(3cd'l901); and Etrewnov Revisited, 1901. Introduction by 
S^ n , n ’ ,d MacCarthu. „ 

The Wat of all Flesh, 1903. Introduction by A. J. Eoppt. «, 


910 

304 
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Collins, Wilkia (1824-89). jjo 

Tub Moonstone. 1868. Introduction by Dorothy L. Savers. ,»i 

The Woman- in White, 1860. New Introduction by Maunce Richardson. 

Conrad, Joseph (1857-1924). r> B. 

Lord J im, 1900. Characteristically set In the East Indies. Introduction D7 
Ciramnsteme Gralinm. . _ .... . ...... T ; i\r 

The Niooer of Tnr. ‘Narcissus,’ 1897; Typhoon, 1903; and The shadow n 
1917. Introduction by A. J. Hoppe. Three of Conrad’s best-known stories. 
Nostromo, 1904. New edition of Conrad's greatest novel with an Introduce j 
Richard Curie. 

Cooper, James Fenimore (1789-1851). . - hr 

The Last of the Mohicans, 1826, A Narrative of 1757. With an Introduction ^ 
Ernest Rhys. 150 

Tni; PiumrE, 1827. The last of the ‘ Leatherstocking Tales.’ 

Craik, Mrs. See Mutock. 

Daudet, Alphonse (1840-97). ... 11-10 

Tartarin of Tarascon. 1872; and Tartarin on the Alps, 1885. iwo 
episodic novels, some of the funniest episodes ever written in French. ’ ' 

Defoe, Daniel (16611-1731). „ . . j, T 

The Fortunes and Misfortunes of Moll Flanders, 1722. Introduction j 
G. A. Aitken. Ono of Defoe’s crcatcst books, famous for Its picture of low lire. c 
Journal of the Plaque year, 1722. Introduction by G. A. Aitl.cn. 

Life, Adventures and Piracils of the Famous Captain S 1 no leto n, 1 < - • 
Introduction by Edward Garnett A supposed record of n journey across Africa- V 
Robinson Crusoe, 1719. Parts 1 and 2 complote. Introduction by Guy A. lacoc - 

(See also Travel.) w 

Do Roles, Fernando (15th century). , 

Celestina: on thf. Traoi-comedy of Calisto and Melirfi, nttrihutca , w 
Fernando do Rojas. Translated, with an Introduction, by Rhvlhs Uartnall, 
LfSL This Is a now translation (1958). 

Dickons, Charles (1812-70). Each of the following volumes of Dickens’s works has on 
Introduction by Q. K. Chesterton : 


Little Dorrit, 1857. 

Martin Chuavlem it, 1843-4. 
NicnOL.tR Nicklfrv, 1S38-D. 
Old Curiosity Shop, 1841. 
Oliver Twist. 1838. 

Oun Mutual Fmi nd. ISG4-5. 
Pickwick Papers. 1836-7. 

A Tale of Two Cities, 1859. 


293 
241 
23S 
Jij 
233 
29 i 
23 ’> 
1(12 


' (See 'also Biography-) 


Barnabt Rudof., 1841. 76 

Bleak House, 1852-3. 236 

Christmas Rooks, 1843-8. 239 

Christmas Stories . 1850-67. 414 

David Copperfif.ld. 1849-50. 242 

Dombfv avd Son, 1840-a. 240 

Great F.vpfctations, 1801. 234 

Hard Times. 1854. 292 

Disraeli, Beniamin. See Iloaconsflcld. 

Dosioycvskv, Fyodor (1821-81). 

KnTy Tran ' , “ tca <**«" °°™' lL 8011-3 
CRIME and Punishment, I8GG. Constance Garnett tranBlntion 50! 

The Idiot, 18<3. Translated by Eva M. Martin. Now Introduction by Rich??' 

Ctiru « fipA 

X/etttrs FttOM tiik UfnyKnTvonLt>. J8G4 ; nnd OntnnTAirq fTnv rjFVTir MAlDr'*’* 
The Landlady). Translated, with IntrodnHionVby c j ; J 051 

Poor Folk. 1845; and Tnr. Gambli n, 1867. Translated, with Introduction, by 

br C ° n8(ancc GM Introduction by RilMav 

Dumas. Alexandre (1802-70). 

SS§,J ^ K /roTIjerM^ ,rolhCra D ° >072-5. New Intne 

COUNT OF JIONTE CniSTO. 1844. 2 roh. Napoleon’s later phase. Non Introduction 

jSamcfniTr. nr VAtois, 1845.The Rvcof Ft Itartholomen . ' 19 320 

Tnr. three Mfskitffrs, 1844. Tin- France or Cardinal Rictielicu. 81 

Du Mnurler, Georre Louis Pa! mt } , . a Bu '* on (1834-06). 

U Trilby. 1894. Illustrated by 1 the niithor. Preface by Sir Gerald r>u Mnurler TrilbV 
breathes tlio atr ot Paris In tho eighties and is drawn Largely from the nuthor’e own 
663 

by Prof. 

no 


experience. _ 

Ei ’ H wk-ufnt. 7 ~1E«0: and Tire Aiwvn-r., igi 2 . introduction 

Eil0 .Muo^ BFIir , T8 rt, ™^w f lnt^tiwUonlT'/(oVri S CiiroV[j5(. 

Rudolph Dlrcts. The ilori m-eo f Savonarola . 
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English Short Siorlrs. Thirty-six ■.-circled stories from Mlddlo Atres to present time. 

Inirodut-tlon by Richard iiMson, iu., Ii.I.vrT. 743 

Fielding, Henry (1707-54). George Salntsbary lias written an Introduction to the Every- 
man 1 leldlng. 

AMW.lt. 1751. 2 tois. Amelin Is drawn from Fielding's tint ttifo. $52-3 

Wti.ri. 1743: mid Jocrval op a Vor*<n: to Lr-nov, 1755. Jonathan 
It iW is a satire on fal-o hrrn-n orsh! p : tlie Journal (published posthumously) 
narrates the inrhlcnts of Ficldlng'n loot a ovngc. 877 

Joseph A'ltttt « s. 1742. A rl.lt on l!l< hnrilwii's Pamela. 407 

tom Jom o, 1 749 , 2 veils. The flnttmtnt English novel at humour. 355-C 

Flaubert, Guatate (1821-80), 

Mapami Hot \tw, 1857. Translated by Eleanor Man-Anting. Introduction by 
George SatntAinni. SOS 

SaLaM'Uio. l sfit*. Translated by J. C. Chartres. Introrltietion by Pm/. P. C. Green, 
M.A., im i>. The war of tlie Mercenaries against (Tattling!'. M31) 

bnvTtttrvru Eimtatiov, I $i»9 Modern translation, rvlth Introduction and Kotos 
by Anthony tlnUIrmith. 0G9 

Foretrr, Edward Morgan (1>. 1870). 

A I’ tss (0 ); to iMii.i, ii).>4. With an Introduction by Peter Hurra. 072 

Galraorthy, John (1807-1033). 

Till CotTATRV IlOLSf. 017 

Gashcll, Mrs Elizabeth U810-G5). 

CntxroHti, 1853. Introduction by Frank Strfrmrrfon. (See also Biography.) 83 
Ghost Slorles. Introdurtlon by John Hampden Eighteen stories. 052 

Gogol, Nikolay (18011-52). 

Drst! Sm' re. 1842. Introduction by Xlkolau Andreyev. vil . D . m.a. 720 

Gotdsmlth, Oliver (1728-74). 

Tup. VtCAit op IV a bn irt.n, 17G0. Introduetlon by J. M. Pent. 29., 

Goncharov, Ivan (1812-91). ^ Sre nts0 Boetry.) 

Oblomov, iSTT. First complete English translation by Xatatie Paddington. New 
Introduction by Xtkolay Andreyev, pil.l).. M. A. 878 

Gorky, Maxim (pseudonym «f Alexei Maximov Itch Ph-slikor, 1SGS-)93G) 

Timoruil Bfasi i. Translated, with an Introduction, by C. J. Hogarth. 741 

Grossmlih, George (1847-1812). find Weedon (1853-1919). 

Tin- IIi.ap.v or a Nononv, 1894. With Weedon Grossmlth's Illustrations. 9G3 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel (1804-01) „ , „ „ 

Tun Hol-sf orrrir Heaps' Gaoles, 1851. Now Introduction by Prof. Hoy Haney 
Pearce. 17G 

Till: Scakut J.rrrrn: A Ro'Iavce, 1850. With new Introduction by Pro/. Hoy 
Harreti Pearce - . , „ ,, I-J 

Tntcr.-Tou) Talus, 1837-42. With a new Introduction by Prof. Hoy Harvey 
Ptnrer, 531 

Hugo, Victor Mario (1 802-S5). 

I.r.s Misf-tuni es, 1802. Introduction by Hems Saumt. 

Noritr Damp, nr Paris. 1831. Introduetlon by Pent i Saurat. 

Tati. nm op TOR Sea, 18GG. Introduction by I. meet Phys. 

Huxley, Aldoue. , , 

Storu:s, Eos ATS A VD Poems. (See under Essays.) 

James, Henry (1S43-IOIO). 

Tun Ambassadors. 1903. Introdnctlon by Prank Sunnnerton. 

Tin: Tuns' oftii i Scnr.ve, 1898; nnd The AorPtts PArrRS, 1888. Two famous short 
novels. Introduction bv Pro/. Kenneth 17. Murdock, a.m., rn.D. 912 

Jcfforfes, Richard (1818-87). --r,- _ , 

Anri! London, 1884: and A.MAnTLU3 at Tun Fair, 188G. Introduction by 
Pichard Garnett. 951 

Jerome, Jerome K. (1859-39..* }. 

Ttmrc Mrs in a Boat and Timr.r Men on the Bdjmel. Introduction by D. C. 
Prawning, m.a., n litt. 338 

Kingsley, Charles (1819-75). _ , , 

Hrurwann rrrr Warp. 18GG. Introduction by Ernest Phys. son 

WESTWAP.n Hoi. 1S55 Introduction by Dr J. A. Williamson, M.A. 20 

Lamb, Charles (1775-1830. and Mary (17G4-I847). 

Tai-TJH rnoM SuakIsSpi- auk, 1S0<. Illustrated by Arthur Ttachham* S 

Lawrence. David Herbert (1885-1930). <S« a!s0 Biography, Essays.) 

TUF WRITE Ppacock, 1011. (See also Essays.) 914 

Loti, Pierre (1850-1923). 

lcri.Avi> Fishiumav, 1S8G. Translated by fT. P, Baines. non 

Lover, Samuel (1797-18CS). 

Hanot Avny. 1842. Lorcr was a musician, portrait-painter, somr-writor and actor 
Lytton? Edn arTWidhver! 1 Baron ^(1^03-?^b 5 ^ accounted the beat. 178 

MaJa'i'^o^^lri^r™' 1S34 ‘ A r ° mftnc0 0f th0 A.D. 80 

STOKira ANT> Episodes. Introduction by Prof. Erich Hater rn i> 80° 

7 


2 vols. 3G3-4 

400 

509 
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ManzonL Alessandro (1785-1873)* _ , _ , fmm tba 

The betrothed (I Promessl Sposi, 1840, rev. c<l.). Translated (1051; iro ^ 
Italian by Archxbald Colquhottn, who also adds a preface. 

Marrynt, Frodorick (1792-1848). g2 

Mr Midshipman* East. New Introduction by Oliver Warner. «T0 

The Settlers in Canada, 1844. Introduction by Oliver Warner. 

Maugham, W. Somerset (b. 1874). , . . 932 

Cakes and Are. 1030. The finest novo! of the author’s Inter- war period, 
Maupassant, Guy de (1850-03). ^ .. on? 

Short Stories. Translated by Marjorie ZmuHc. Intro, by Gerald Gould . 

Melville, Herman (1819-01). 

Mobt Dick, 1851. Intro, by Prof. Sherman Paul. _ , vw 

Typee, 184G; and Billy Budd (jwMfcrlicd 1924). South Scaa adventures. 
Introduction by MiUon n. Stern . 

Meredith, George (1828-1009). „ f . _ ^ trI qig 

The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, 1859. Introduction by Robert Scncouri. 
Mlckiov-icz, Adam (1798-1855). _ _ p rn f 

Pan Tapeusz. 1834. Translated Into English proso, with Introduction, or *■ g % 
G. R. Noyes. Poland's epic of Napoleonic wars. §54 

Modern Short Stories. Selected bv Joan HadjXcld. Twenty stories. 

Moore, George (1852-1933). J 

Esther Waters, 1894. The story of Esther Waters, tho servant girl Who wuu 
wrong.’ Introduction by C. D. Medley. 

Mulock (Mrs Crnikl, Maria (1820-87). 

John Halifax. Gentleman, 185G. Introduction by J. Shaytor. 1 

Pater, Walter (1839-94). 

Marius the Epicurean, 1885. Introduction by Osbert Burdetl . 

Poe, Edgar Allan (1809-49). 

Tales of Mystery and Imagination. Introduction bv Putfraic Colum. , _ 

, , , „ .. (See also Poetry and Drama.) 

Priestley, J. B. (b. 1894). 

ANQEX. Pavewf.nt. 1831. A. finely conceived novel of London. 

Qulller-Couch, Sir Arthur (1893-1944). , ... 

Hetty Wesict, 1903. Introduction by tho author. (See also Essays.) •>#* 

Rodcliflo, Mrs Ann (1764-1823). . 

THn MTSTriiiEa or Unor.Mio, 1794. Intro, hy It. A. Freeman. 2 vols. 86j ~ e 

Hcado, Charles (1814-84). 

Till; ChOiSTCit AJJD TOE HEARTit, 1801. Introduction hy Swinburne. - 9 

Richardson. Samuel (1689-1761). J 

PAMELA, 1740. Introduction by Gcoroe Saintsburv. 2 vols. 

CnAjtiaOA, 1747-8. Introduction bv Prof. ir. L. Phelns 4 vols 882-5 

Russian Short Stories. Translated, with Introduction, by finch ells' S. Townsend. Stories 
by Pushkin. Gogol, Tolstoy, Korolenko, Chehov, Chirikov, Andreyev, Kliprm- 
Gorky, Sologub. 758 

Scott, Sir Walter (1771-1832). 

The following IVaverloy Novels each contain an Introduction, biograpblca! and 
bibliographical, based upon Lockhart's Life: ' h 

Tire Antiquary, 1810. Introduction by II’. M. Parker M a 125 

The Bride or Lamsiermoor, 1819. a romance of life Vn East Lothian, 1095. N«J 
Introduction by II . ill. Parker, m. a. 129 

GUY SlAKNrmvo, 1815. A mystery story of tho time of George III. New Intro- 
duction by If . AT. Parker, k.a. " 133 

The Heart of JIimu-nnAS, 1813. Period of tho Porteous Riots, 1736. New Intro- 
duction by TP. ill. Parker, M.A. ’134 

IVAkHOE, 1820. A romance of the days of Richard X. 1C 

Kenilworth. 1821. The trade story of Amy Robsart, in Elizabeth I*s time. New 
Preface and Glossary by it . M. _ 135 

Old M out a trr v 1 8 1 7 . Battl ° ot Bot tiweIl Bridge, 1G79. New Introduction ^by 

QUEST!!* DukwaWi, 1823- A _talo of adventures in flttccntb-ccntury France. New 

RErm ttW^rflSO'L i tale of adVentnre in Cumberland, about 1703. New Intro- 

ROB RO rfl 81 8 /a romance of the Rebellion of 1715. ] H 

The Talisman, 1825. HJrhard Cmur-dc-LIon and the Third Crusade, 1191. New 
Preface by 1826-92). <S " 1,1,0 Biography.) 144 

^Tw'oKtov tootT. Translated by Natalie Duddtnolon. Introduction by 


Sh eifeyT MaryWoilstonecraU(17 97-18 ^ Prer 

Frankenstein, i aia - 
Shorter Novels. 
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Vol. II: Seventeenth Centurv. Edited, with Introduction, by Philip Henderson. 
toMalns: Emanuel Ford’s ‘Omatus and Artcsfa'; Aphra Bohn’s ‘Oroonoko’; 
Nevilles Tbo Isle of Pines’; Concrovo’s ’Ineoprnita.’ 841 

III: Eioirranvrn CEVTtmr. Edited, with introduction, by Philip Henderson. 
Contains: Beckford’s ‘ Vnthek’; Horaco Walpole’s ‘Tbo Castle ot Otranto’; Dr 
Johnson ‘Basselas.’ 85G 

Slankiowlra, Henrik (1846-1910). 

Quo YadisI 380(1. Translated by C. J. Ilogarth. Intro, by Monica Gardner. 970 
lttra. Edited, with Introduction, by iUontea Gardner, 871 

Smollett, Tobias (1721-71). 

Tub Exti dition of Hwmpiirt Clinker, 1771. Introduction by Howard Mumford 
Jones, and 30 pages of Notes by Charles Lee. 975 

PEnrcmivy. Picket;, 1751. Introduction by lYaller Alien. 2 vols. 838-9 

KODI RICK Random. 1742. Introduction bv II. IP. Hodges. 790 

Somerville, E. CE. (1858-1949), and Ross, Martin (pseudonym of Vlolot Floronco 
.Martin, 18C2-19I5). 

Exffiuen’cfa or AS- Inisn R.M. Contains tho author;* two books, Some Experiences 
c L an Irish R.M., 1897. and Further Experiences of an Irish H.M., 1908. 078 

Sfendhal (pseudonym of Henri Ilej lo, 1783-1842), 

SCARLET and Black, 1831. Translated by O. K. Scott Moncrieff. Introduction by 
Prof. F. c. Green, M.A., ER.FIIIL. 2 vols. 945-0 

Stemo, Lauronco (1713-CS). 

Tristram Shandy, 1700-7. Intro, by George Saxntsbury. (See atso Essays.) 617 
Sfovenson, Robert Louis (1850-94). 

»n Jektu, and Mr li-rnn. 1SS6; Tim Mfurt Men, 1837; Will o’ toe Mill, 
1878; Marktirim, 1880; Tiirawn Janet, 1881; OlaLLa, 1885; TnE Trf.asdre 
Op FnANCnARD, Introduction by ill. R Ridley. 707 

The Masttfr ok Bai.lan-tk.ae, 1809 ; Wr.tu op Hf.rmiston, 1890. New Introduction 
by ill. R. Ridley. 704 

St Ives, 1898. Completed by Sir Arthur Quiilor*Couob. Introduction (1953) by 
M. It. Ridley. 904 

Trfasdup. Island, 1883; and Kidnapped, 1880. Introduction by Sir Arthur 
„ Quitter-Couch. (Fee also Essaya, Poetry, Travel.) 703 

story Book for Boss and Girls. Edited by Guy Pocock (1955). 934 

Surtees. Robert Smith (1803-G4). „ „ 

Jorrocks’s Jurvrs and joLLrrres, 1838. 817 

Swltt, Jonathan (1667-1745). .. ... 

CtJLLivFR’s Travf.lb, 1720. An unabridged edition; with an Introduction by Sir 
„ Harold HMlmms, F.P.A., f.b.a., m.a. ISrc also Biography, Essays.) 00 

Tales of Detection. Introduction by Dorothy L. Sayers. Mnotcen stories, tracing- the 
development of the cenulno detective story during the lost hundred years. 928 
Thackeray, William Makepeace (1811-03). 

Henry Esmond, 1352. Introduction by Walter Jerrold. 73 

Thf Newcomer. 1853-5. 2 voK Introduction bv 17 alter Jen-old. 405-0 

PENDi-wts, 184S-50. 2 vols. Introduction by M. It. Ridley, m.a. 425-C 

Vanity Fair, 1847-8. Introduction by Hon. rthtfelaw Reid. 298 

Thf. Viroinians, 1857-9. 2 vols. Introduction by If alter Jerrold. SOI-S 

(See also Essays and Belles-Lettres.) 

^'atS^Karfwa! wlb^Trunslatcd bv Rochelle S. Townsend. With Introduction 

Ma stSi ? a n n* ju'u'l'ao? : ' an d* O ther Pa n ABLER and Tales. Introduction (1958) 

War and* PEACEOIS 64 -^Introduction by Yxcomte de Yoga t. 3 vols. 525-7 

Tr0 Tmt'\VAimEN, < llss . 8 Tho first of the ’Chronicles of Barset.' Introductfon bv 


BAitCHFBTrn Towers, 1857. Tbo second ot tho 'Chronicles of Barset.’ Introduction 
(1950) on Anthony Trollope’s ’Clergy ’ by MicAaei Sadlar. 30 

Doctor Tdorne. 1S58, The third of tbo ‘Chronicles of Barset.’ 3G0 

rn.oiLF.T Parson- aoe, 1861. The fourth of tho ‘Chronicles of Barset.' Introduction 

Th^maLlHotto^Allinoton, ISG4. Tho fifth of the ‘Chronicles of Barset,’ 3G1 
TnE Last Chronicle of Barset, 1807. 2 vols. 391-2 

" I ' U r pAT^ jfbB D SON-8. 3 1 802. Translated by Dr Avnl Pyman. 742 

Sjiokf. 1867. A now translation, with Introduction, by Natalie Duddingion. 9SS 
YmoiN Soil. 1877. Translated by Rochelle S. Townsend. 5*>g 

Twain, Mark (pseudonym of Samuel Lnnghorno Clemens, 1835-1910) 

Tom Sawvfr, 1870; and Huckleberry Finn, 1884. Introduction by Christopher 
M oriel f 0? o 

Verne, Jules (1828-1005). 

Fine Weeks in a Balloon, 1862, translated bv Arthur Chambers; and Addend 
thf. World in Eioott Datb, translated by P. Desaaes. 770 

Taventt Thodband Leagues under the Sea, 1869. 31S 
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Voltaire, Francois Marie Arouet de (1694-1778). . T „ ojs 

Candide, and other Tales. Smollett's translation, edited by 

Walpole, Hugh Seymour (1884-1941). 015 

Mr Perrin- and Mr Traill, 1911. 

Wells, Herbert George (1866-1946). 091 

Ann Veronica, 1909. Introduction by A. J. Hoppt. n,< 

The Wheels op Chance, 1896; and The Time Machine, 1895. 

Wilde, Oscar. _ . , \ 

The Picture of Dorian Gray, 1891. (See Pootry and Drain > 

W00U, Virginia (1882-1941). tm 

To THE Liohthouse, 1927. Introduction by D. SI. Roan, ph.d. 

Zola, Emile (1840-1902). . ci-.- 

Germinal, 1885. Translated, with an Introduction, by Havelock Eui$. 


HISTORY 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. Translated and Edited by G. N. Garmonsicav, E.R .insr.sec 
Foreword by Prof. Bruce Dickins. u 

Bede, the Venerable (673-735). , 

The Ecclesiastical History op the Enqlish Nation. Translated by up"* 
Sfercna, revised by J. A. Giles, with notes by L. C. Jane. Introduction by i m- 
David Knoules, O.S.B., m.a., LrrT.D., f.b.a., p.s.a. *' 

Carlyle, Thomas (1795-1881). • ,, „ 

The French Revolution, 1837. Introduction by Hilaire Belloc. 2 vote. _ 3 iT, 
„ (See also Biography, Esp* 1 ®.' 

Chesterton, Cecil (1879-1918). A History op the U.S.A., 1917. Edited by Prof. D. IJ, 
Brogan, m.a. ju 

Creasy, Sir Edward (1812-78). „ 

Fifteen Dv cisive Battles of tup World, prom Marathon to Wattrloo, 185* 
With Diagrams and Index. New Iutroduction by Audrey Butler, M.A. (OXON,). 30* 
Gibbon, Edward (1737-94). 

The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 1776-88. Notes by Ohphant 
Smealon. Intro, by Christopher Dais son. Complete toxt in 6 vols. 434-6, 474-e 
Green, John Richard (1837-83) 

A Short History of thf. Ebrmsn PropLE. 1874. Introduction by L. O.Jane. 
English history from 607 to 1873. Continued by: 'A Political and Social Survey 
Irom 1815 to 1915,’ by R. P. Farley, and revised to 1950. 727-8 

Holtnshed, Raphael (d. 15801). 

HoLTNsnFB’8 Chronicle as used in Shakespearf.’s Plays, 1578. Introduction by 
Prof. Allarduce Nicall and Josephine Hi coll. 800 

Jotnville, Jean do. See Vlllohnrdouin. 

LOtzow, Count Franx von (1849-1910). 

Bohemia: an Historical Sketch. 1890. Introduction by President T. O. Manor gi- 
ll. A. Plchlcr covers events from 1870 to 193S. 432 

Macaulay, Thomas Bablngton, Baron (1800-59). 

THE History ok England. The completo text in lour volumes, which together 
contain 2,450 pages. Introduction by Douglas Jem Id. 34-7 

Sir Henry (1822-88). (See aL ’° Essoy, '• , 

ANCIENT HAW, 1861. Introduction by Prof. J. n. Morgan. 734 

Mommsen. Theodor (1617—1003). 

History or Bosir, Introduction by 

Edward A. freeman. 4 vols. (vote. Ill and IV only.) 544-5 

M ° THE Rise S^eDdtoi IU-.pddlio. 1856 Intro, by F. Tt. Reynolds. 3 vols. 86-8 
Paston Belters. The, 1118-1506. 2 vols. A selection. 752-3 

Pr 'HiNronv OF r Tm'. Conquest or MEXICO, 1843. 2 vole. 397-8 

Sta H? rWRES o» TB^H&owr or the Eastern* Church. 1861 . Introduction by A.J- 


4orauN & 7 NQulw! ) i825. Introduction by J. A. Price, n a. 


The Norman* 
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2 vole. (Fob I 


(rmporan!youic/P” l J < - ( , UG01 _ 1213 7) OT1 fl Joinvuie J.an.Slro de 
ViU M?MOiM n o? the Crusades. Translated, with an Introduction, by &, r r^nl. T, 

VolUlr^^'oeo'A^^'^iV.'nil^Tromlatio'n by MaHyn P. Pnjfprf. 

The AQE or 
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ORATORY 

British Orations. Tho 1000 edition of this selection of British historical speeches con- 
tains selections from four of tbo most famous of Sir Winston Churchill's World \\ ar 
_ II speeches. 714 

Burke, Edmund (1729-97). 

Speeches and Letters on- American AFFAnts. New Introduction by the Very Iter. 
Canon Peter McKmtt, rn.D. (See also Essays and Belles-Lettres.) 340 

Demosthonos (3S4-322 n.c.). 

The Crown, and Other Orations. Translated with nn Appendix on Athenian 
t . ec ® n °mln3 by O. Rnnn Kennedy. Introduction by John Warrington. 516 

Lincoln, Abraham (1809-65). 

■jhEECnES AND Letters, 1832-65. A now selection edited with an Introduction by 
Paul M. Angle. Chronology of Lincoln's Ufo and index. 20G 

POETRY AND DRAMA 

Anglo-Saxon Poetry. English poetry between a.d. 650 and 1000, from ‘Wldslth' and 
Beotvulf to tho battle-pieces of ' llnmanbnrh' and ‘Maldon.’ Selected and trans- 
,_‘ a tc<l(iy Prof. It. K. Gordon, m.a. Besot, and rorlsed by the translator, 1954. 794 

Arnold, Matthew (1S22-S8). 

n COMPtETB Poems. Introduction by R. A. Seott-James. 334 

uatiads, A Book of British. Introduction and Notes by R, Brimley Johnson . Ballads 
from tho earliest times to thoso of Yeats and Kipling. 572 

Beaumont, Francis (1584-1616), and Fletohor, John (1579-1625). 

Select Plats. Introduction by Prof. G. P. Baker. ‘Tho Knight of tho Burning 
Ijjjtie.' Tho Maid’s Tragedy,’ * A King and No King,’ ‘Tho Faithful Shepherdess.’ 

, the Wild Goose Chase,’ ‘Bonduca,’ with a glossary. 506 

Blake, William (175T-1827). 

Poems and Prophecies. Edited, with special Introduction, by Max Plowman. 792 
Bronte, Emily. 

Poems. ( See Fiction.) 

Browning, Robert (1812-89). 

Poems and Plats, 1833-64. With a now Introduction by John Bryson, m.a., dealing 
with the four-Tolumo Everyman Brow ning set. 2 vols. volume III. containing The 
mno and the Book, Browning’s long dramatic poem (No. 502), Is temporarily out of 
print. 41-2 

_ Poems, 1871-90. Introduction by M. M. Borman. 064 

Burns, Robert (1759-96). 

Poems and Sonos. A very full selection and a very accurate text ot Burns’s copious 
lyrical output. Edited and introduced by Prof. James Kinsley m.a., pb.d. 94 

(See also Biography.) 

Byron, George Gordon Noel, Lord (1788-1824). , . _ „ 

The Poetical and Dramatic Works. 3 vols. Edited with a Prefnco by Guy Pncock 

(See also Biography.) 486-8 

Century. A Century op Humorous Verse, 1850-1950. Edited by Roper Laneelyn 
_ Green, m.a., B.LtTr. $13 

Chaucer, Geoffrey (c. 1343-1400). „ , 

Canterbury Tales. New standard text edited by A. C. Cawley, m.a., rn.D., based 
on tho Ellesmere Manuscript, with an ingenious system of glosses, page by pago. 307 
Troilus and Crxsetde. Prepared by John IVamnglon from the Campsall Manu- 
script. „ , 092 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor (1772-1S34). 

The Golden Book. (See also Essays, etc.) 43 

Cowner, William (1731-4800). , , „„ 

Poems. Intro, by Hugh PAnson Fausset. (.See also Biography.) 872 

Dai Tn£*l)iviNE 1 CoMEDY^flrst printed 1472. H. F. Cary’s Translation, 1805-14. 
Edited with Notes and Index, by Edmund Gardner. Foreword by Prof. Mario Pro:. 

30$ 

Do la Mare, Walter (1873-1956). (See Essays.) 

D0n c n 0MP J L^E ( Popii Edited, with a revised Intro., by Hugh PAnson Fausset. 867 
Dryden, John (1631—1700). 

Poems Edited by Banamy Dobrie, o.b.e., m.a. mo 

Eighteenth-century Plays. Edited by John Hampden. Includes Gay’s 'Beggar’s Orem,’ 
Addison’s ’Cato,’ Howe’s ’Jane Shore,’ Fielding’s ’Tragedy of Tragedies, or, Tom 
Thumb tho Great,’ LUIo s 'George Barnwell,’ Column and Garrick’s ‘Clandestine 
Marriage.’ and Cumberland’s 'Vest Indian.’ SIS 

English Galaxy of Shortor Poems, The. Chosen and Edited by Gerald Bullell. 959 
English Religious Verse. Edited by G. Lacey May. An anthology from the Middle Ages 
to the present day, including somo 300 poems by 150 authors. 937 

Everyman, and Medieval Miracle Plays. Now edition edited by A. C. Cawlev m a 
ph.d. Forewords to Individual piayB. * voV 

Fitzgerald, Edward (1809-83), See ’Persian Poems.' 1 
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Fletcher, John (1579-1025). See Beaumont. 

Ford, John (1580-1039). See Webster. 

Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von (1749-1832). 1 ,>,..- K . n rk inD’’ 

I'aust. Both parts of the tragedy which are the coro of Goethes UWw rk.^ -j. 
re-edited translation of Sir Theodore Marlin. {See oho 'phCip 

Golden Book of Modern English Poetry, The. Edited by 2 homos Ca WW l tr: , 
Henderson, containing some 300 poems by 130 poets, from T. E. Drown - * pji 
Spender and C. Da) Louis. _ „ , . _ r-.-cr.ii Turt.n 

Golden Treasury of English Songs and Lyrics, The, 1801. Compllod i |V 1 rf ‘" 9 * 

Palgnive (1824-97). Enlarged edition, containing 8 S-page supplement. ^ 
Golden Treasury of Longer Poems, The. Revised edition (1954) with .now supp • 
poems. An anthology ranging from Chaucer to Walter de la Mare. 


Goldsmith, Oliver (1728-74). 
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Poems* ash Plays. Edited, with Introduction, by Muslin Dobsor b^ Fjctioe) 

Gray, Thomas (171C-71). _ _ , w ia« IVid 

Pofms- with a Selection of LETnms avd Essays. Introdncuon oy gis 

t eater, and biographical notes by Lewis Gibbs. 

Heine, Heinrich (c. 1797-1859). Qll 

PitosR and I’oetby. With Matthew Arnold’s essay on Heine. 

Ibsen, Henrik (1828-190(1). opt 

A Doll’s House, 1879; Trrr. Wild Duck. 1884; and TnE L SDY most tii ^ 
1888. Translated liy ft. rarfi'thnrson Sharp and Elanor Marx-ATClinp 
Ghosts, 1SSI; The Waiuhoio. at II i-i.qeland, 1S57; and AN EvEHY vr . 
PEOPLE, 1S82. Translated by It. Fartptharson Sharp. ;;; 

Peek GET, 18G7. Translated by !1. Farqnharson Sharp. jmj. 

The Pm-rEvnFos, 1804; Pillars of Society. 1S77; and IloSMEltsnoioi, j 
T ranslated by R. Faranhareon Sharp. „ , ,|,.A m 

Ingoldsby Legends, or Mirth and Martels, by ’Thomas Ingoldsby, Esq. Lulls j 
D. C. Ilrcncnmo, m.a„ h.litt. . „ c'j 

International Modern Plays. August Strindberg’s ‘Lady Julie,’ Gerhard Hsuptw , 
’ Hanncle.’ Brothers Capek’n ’Tbo Life of the Insects.’ Jean Cocteau s i lie > n 'V nv 
Machine.’ and Luigi chiarelU’s 'The Mask nnd the Face.’ Introduction by ctet*™? 
Dent. 

Jonson, Ben (1573-1037). ,ee-55 

PLAYS. Introduction by Prof. F. F.. ScheThno. 2 vote. Complete collection. 4M 
Koats, John (1795-1821). 

Poems. Kerlsod, reset edition (1911). Edited by Gerald Hulled. 

(See also Blogmi>nT-> 

Kingsley, Charles (1819-75). , 

Pofms. With Introdnctlon bv Ernest PJivs. (See also Fiction-) 

La Fontaine, Jean do (IT, 21-95) , 

Fables, lCGS. Presented complete in tbo renowned Sir Edward Marsh tranfite'w 1 ,’ 

•Langland, William’ (13301-H00T). , , 

Pints Ploumvn. 1302. Translation into modern English by Donald and I la"" 
.1 Hinder. ill 

Lawrence. David Herbert (IBso-mo). (See Essays.) 

Lessing. Gotthold Ephratm (1720-81). 

LAOCOfls. If GO, AMI Otiiita M'mTrsno. Introduction bv fr. A. Steel. Contents; 
■Ijiocpbn : Minna von l am Kim. 1707, a comedy In flic acta; nnd Wnlhan the 
Wise, 17.9, Ids philosophical drama. fil 3 

Lonrlellow, Henry Wadsworth US07-82). 

POEMS. lS23-t.fi. 383 

Marlowe. Christopher (1504-931. 

PLAY s AND Prn MS. New edltlen with an Introduction by 3f. It. Ridley, M.A. 3fi 3 
Milton* John »>* f 

POKM«*. Nrw by Prof. Ih A.IVnjjhU V.*., b««»r.! <> r , MfUrm'* #u|lHnnt ft™} 

nmtmsrripts. V-ltb a now Introduction by /w i) ■ r !p',i. (v,,. pssnA«.) 3“{ 

Minor Ehrabethan Drama. - ante, tab I. Tregedy .Norton nn-l ’-n. I.rilic’s • linrbn luf. 
Kyd « • Spanish TroredT P ete . David nnd n, t Valm,’ nnd • .( rden of !>s en hnm- 
Vnl IT. Comedy. 1 dnllj Ralph Mol-dnr DoM« r.’ Lriy’s 'Enillmlnn ’ < I.' - * ’Oil 

Wh ns’ Tale.’ Orccrtr s- 1 riar Paeon r.nd 1 riar Ilimt-ar.’ fr. Ir.trediirtlon by Feed 
a 'Thnmdxlt. 

iff... pnA<( of th? Century i Tlip ViNoms f*t fai,- viirk* 

M img?lird H”f.crt, hi. hard Lovrlaon. Edited and 
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Palgrave, Francis Turner (1824-97). See ‘Golden Treasury of English Songs and 
Eyries, The.' 96 

Persian Poems. Selected and edited by Pro/. A. J. Atberry, M.a., I.lTT.n., f.b.a. 996 
.^} Poe^Edgar AHan (1809-49). 


.... „ Pocsts and Essays. Introduction by Andrew Lang. (See also Fiction.) 791 

Fosms of our Time. An Anthology edited by Richard Church, c.b.e,, ill. M. Bosnian 
- * and biilli Sitwell, d.litt., d.b.e. Nearly 400 poems by about 130 poets. 981 
Pope, Alexander (16SS-1744). 

Collected Poems. Edited with Intro. (1956) by Prof. Bonamy Dobric, o.b.e., m.a. 
„ 760 

Hestoration Plays. Introduction by Edmund Gosse. Includes Dryden’s ‘All for Love,' 
Wycherley's ‘The Country Wife ’ Congreve’B ‘The Way of the World,’ Otway’s 
Venice Preserved,’ Farquhar's ‘ Beaux-Stratagem,’ Vanbrugh’s ‘Provoked Wife.’ 

. Etherego's ‘Man of Mode.’ 604 

Rossetti, Dante Gabriel (1828-82). 

fOEMS and TnANSLATiONS. Introduction by E. O. Gardner. 027 

Shakespeare, William (1564-1616). 

A Complete Edition, based on Clark and Wright’s Cambridge text, and edited by 
Uhphant Smealon. With biographical Introduction, Chronological Tables and full 
.Glossary. 3 vols. 

-, „ Comedies, 153; Histories, Poems and Sonnets, 154; Tragedies, 155 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe (1792-1822). 

_. Poetical Works. Introduction by A. 3. Kossul. 2 vols. 257-8 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley (1751-1816), 

Complete Plays. Introduction and notes by Lcttrls Gibbs. 95 

Poets of the Sixteenth Century. Edited bv Gerald Bullelt. The works of Sir Thomas 
Wyatt (1503-42), Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey (15171-47), Sir Philip Sidney 
(1554-86), Sir Walter Kalegh (1552-1618) and Sir John Davies (1569-1626.) 985 

bpenser, Edmund (1552-99). 

The Faerie Quegne. Introduction by Prof. J. TV. Rates, and Glossary. 2 vols. 
The reliable Morris text and glossary arc used for this edition. 443-4 

The Shepherd's Calendar, 1579; and Other Poems. Introduction by Philip 
Henderson. 879 

Stevenson, Robert Louis (1850-94). „ „ 

Poems, a Child’s Garden op Verses, 1885; Underwoods, 1887; Sonos op 
Travel, 1890 ; and Ballads, 1890, Introduction by Bmesl Rhys. 7CS 

( Sec also Essays, Fiction, Travel.) 
Swinburne, Algernon Charles (1837-1909). , 

Poems and Prose. A selection, edited with an Intro, by Richard Church. 961 
Synge, J. M. (1871-1909). 

Plays, Poems and Prose. Introduction by Michael Mac Liammdir. 968 

Tchekhov. Anton (1800-1904). ,rr „ 

Plays and Stories. ‘Tito Chetrv Orchard,’ ‘The Seagull,' 'Tbo Wood. Demon,' 
‘Tatyana Hiepin’ and ‘On the Hannfulncss of Tobacco' nro included, ns well as 
13 of his best stories. The translation is by S. S. Koteliansky. Introduction by 
_ Dart’d M agar shack. 041 

Tennyson, Alfred, Lord (1809-92). T . . . ,. n . . „ 

Poems, a comprehensive edition (1950), with an Introduction by Mildred Borman. 

2 vols. 44, 626 

Twentv-four Onc-Aot Plavs. Enlarged edition, now Introduction by John Hampden. 
Contains plays by T. S. Eliot, Sean O'Casey. Laurence flousraan, W. B. Yeats, 
James Bridie, Noel Coward, Lord Dunsany, Wolf Mankowitz and others. 947 
Webster, John (15S01-1G257), and Ford, John (1586-1639). 

Selected Plays Introduction by Prof. G. B. Harrison, m.a., pild. In one volnme: 
? The White Devli,' ’The Duchess of Maid,' 'The Broken Heart,’ "Tis Pity She's a 
Wkoro.’ 899 

'leayes^of' Grass, 1S55-92. New edition (1047) by Dr Emory Holloway. 573 

WlMo,^Oscar > (lSji4 A s- n Poems.^ E dited, with Introduction, by Hesketh 


Wordsworth, William (IhO-ISjO). 

Poems. Edited, with Introductory study, notes, bibliography and full index, by 
Philip Wayne, M.A. 203, 311, 90S 


REFERENCE 

Reader's Guide to Everyman's Library, Compiled by A. J. Hoppi. This volume Is a now 


Many volumes formerly 'included in Everyman's Library reference section are now 
included m Lvergman's Reference Library and are bound in larger formal. 
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ROMANCE 

Aticassta^Md Nicrfette, with other Medieval Romances. Translated, with Introduction 
Boccaccio, Giovanni U313-75). 

„ St™ ^HtartSSS?** 4 br J - U ‘ ni00 ’ 1003 - ^redaction «* 

Bunyan, John (1628-88). 

J ILGRIM’8 Pp.ooress, Parte I and II, 1078-84. Reset edition. Introduction by JM 

sswS® MiM;*Vi547-i6i«i (S “ ak0 Thcolosy fl,ut PbaosopW m 


Cervantes, Saavedra Migucf dMlM7-161C) (S " ° b ° ThCOl ° Ky f ‘ IU ' P,,nosopl,rJ 251 

hart rn'tSdSctFon 1 ^„i^ NCI ? A - Tr ?nslafert by P. A. Motteux. Notes by J. O. loA- 
„ , , introduction and supplementary Notes by L. B. Walton, M.A., B.trrr. 5 rols 
irStien de Troyes <fl. 12th cent..) 335-6 


“*> *royes (fl. 12th cent.). o 53 - 

Iat™Ynto N pSso IA ‘uT f r if i‘? re S ct * Mdo ': 'Clips'; ‘Yvaln’ and ‘Lancelot'). Turn’ 

Comfort. P ' with Introduction, notc^ and bibliography, by William Tf 
Kalovala, or The Land of Heroes. Translated from tho Finnish by W. F. Kirby. S volt. 

M °ffS™MM,M.'^ ra “ sl '' tcd wlth Introduction by Thomas Jones, M.A., xurrit and 
Malory, Sir Thomas (fl. 14001-70). 

Marie de°FrTnc® ’fS? 1 br ‘ S, ' r J ° h " Sl W- 2 rota. 

Mario's ‘Lais' 'and tS 7a i ^ AYS op ’ AN IP 0TII1 - It FRENCH Lrorvns. F.lght 
translated with an lniroJ„ t Jr?^\ 0r>y , T , rinm French love stones of the same period 
Niai’s Saga/THE S tSSv ■ oVil^SS^ y typene Mason. «' 

Icelandic by S,r^J % B gg? N? al written about 1280-00). Translated fromtW 
„ Edward Tuhnlle-PBreh u?r J\ 8ai1 Production (1957) and Index by Pn!. 
Rabelais, Francois (14<J41-155^'' “ 

if^WwMam^Leuris 2 Vol^T CA AN P Pantagrufl. 1530-5. Introduction by 
Motteux’s translation, 1053-94 A com Plcto unabridged edition of Umnbart^acd 


Boyle, Robert (1027-91). 


SCIENCE 


Tn « . 

DaredmCha^Tcs A (1 goals?)! 1, ,C01 ' Introduction by M. J W. Pattison Jtfirir. ® JS 

The Origin of tern »phn t . . 

and revisions. Now In^duction {l9imV^u“ n r> cm1 ’ 0,u " Pnrwin’s Anal addition’ 

W-JB 

Whittaker, r.n o.Jt. 1Ytr8IOAr ‘ Would, 1928. Introduction by Sir Kdmuri 
Euclid (fl. c. 330-e. 275 B.c.) #72 

Till: ELnipvre op Kccim . . 

p TViomasL Ifeath. k.c.ti.. p.n^. y saac Texlhunter, with Introduction by Sir 

Faraday, Michael (1791-1807) 891 

Experimental RKSPAttcnua in E trcrer^. 

H.X” WdU&m-l John T^ C ri I839 ' W - With Plates and Diagram’ 

Hownrd, C 3mhn r (l720 t-90™ E J>u>OD ‘ Introduction by 12rne.it Parkyn. 207 

Tire STATR OP TOE Pni80N8, 1777. Intro n«J » . 

Mane, Karl (1818-83). mtro. and Notes hy Kenneth Buck 835 

S». 8S: T “"™ ““ “« v.... r „. , w 

fESSlKKBf s " r «*-i 

A New View op Socttrrr, 1813; and Otiii-i, 

„ CoU ■ «• 1 „ ot , soar, Wnrnvm. Introdnctlon by <7. P. V 

Pearson, Ktvrl {1857-193r,). 3 v J 7 c>« 

Tiro Grawmau or Snr.vcE, 1892. 

Ricardo, David (1772-1 jm 

Tnr Pmvcrrus of PounCAr. Economy xvn 

% ,8n - lnlro<J “t«.onbJ 

The lVrALTn or N vnoss, 17CC. Intro, by Pm!. .... 

White, Gilbert (1720-93). 1 e-aw, n heUennnn. 2 roll Jl"-13 

A Natouaj. llrrroitT or SrumonNP, 1789. New tdliin,, f.n.e. * 

Notes br E. M. LoelUv. edition 0919). Tr.ttt„i ur t, 0! , oo,l 

Wolhtonecraft, Kory (1759-97), Tm: IliGirru or Wojhv f rQ*»« * 4*4 

I’Si’’ T,!!: St7E,rCT!0 ' ; or Wou,:s - ” tB - 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 

Anejent Hebrew Literature. lletmt tho Old Testament and Apocrypha, armnpod by 
It. /Truer Taylor. 4 voK I'c/umri I anil JY onlj/ <n pnnT. 253. 250 

Bacon, Francis <1501-1020). 

Tm: AiH'Ascrjir.vr of Leahs'ino, 1005. Introduction, Notcg, Index and Glossary, 
„ by G. If". Kitehin. (Sec also Kwj!.) 719 

Berkcloy, Georye (1085-1753). 

A Nf« Tm ouv op Viuiov, 1709. Introduction by A. I). Lindsay. c.n.i:., U-D. 1S3 
Bronno, Sir Thomas (1005-82). 

Iltuoio Medici, 1012. Now Introduction by Ilalliday Sutherland, li.D., F.U.BA. 

Bunyan, John (102S-S5). .... , * 

tinstT. Anors-nivo. lCfiB; and Tm: Lire as'P Dr.tni or Jin Rahman-, 1058. Intro- 
dvitton by /Vo/. (/. It, Harrison. m.a., fii.p. (.sv, o/so Romance > Si5 

-nJnese Philosophy in Classical Times. Covering tho period 15U0 ii.c.-a.d. 100, i.dilcd 
ami tran*dntcd. with Introduction and Notes. **‘ 3 

Descartes, Ren6 (159IW<SS0). 

A Dhcotmst: os- MrriioP, 1037; Mkwt%tiov» on the First Philosophy. 1041; 
and Pwscn'l.ns op Pimocornv, 1044. Translated by Prof, J . Vntcti. Introduction 
h} A. J). Lindsay, c.n .r„ XA.D. 57C 

«*»♦ Havelock USMMfttD). , . „ „ n „, 

MU errn IJu^ayr, Sixteen essays, with an Introduction by J. S. Collis. 931 

■•ore, Charles (1853-1032). 

'Im: Piimworiir oftiif. Ooon Liff. 1930. r > , • 4 

lindu Scriptures. Halted by ,Vi col Maanmt, M.A., PA rrr., D.P. Foreword by Rabin- 
, dranath Tagore. 344 

iobbes. Thomas (1588-1079). rn , 

, Lt vtATit \s , 1051. Introduction by A. D. Lindsay, c.n.i:., IA.D. 091 

looker. Richard (1551-1000). , _ _ ,, 

OFTitr. Ltwa of KcCle.ni astical Polity , 1597. Introduction by O. C. il/om,^ jla. 

dume, David (1711-70). . . „ , 

A Tueatisi- of Human NA-rcnE, 1739. Intro, by A. D. Lindsay, c.n.r... IX.D. -jots. 

dames, William (1812-1910). „ 

Kant''™ ON ' >1,IU ' C!0, ’ ,rv '- Introduction by Prof. O. it. Ital.nrcU. 

Cumounor I’unn^IlFAsOV, 1781. With an Introduction by A. D. Lindsay, O.B.E., 
Kl IJ “ n " Translated by J. 31. D, MciUrjolm. • 

n Tm?Kinsr , (I5»9) anp Second (1552) Prayer Rooks. Introduction by Bfcjop 
Qitjwn , 8 

Koran. The. Rodw oil's Translation, 1SG1. Intro, by Rev. Q. Maraohmiih, M.A. 380 

A Sfiuouu Call to a Devout and IIoly lilFE, 1728. Introduction by Prof. A orman 
Sykes, f.h.a., M.A.. n rim, 

Letbnlx, Cotttrled Wilhelm (1010-1710). , , . . 

Philosophical %VnmvQS. Selected and translated by Mary Morris, with an 
Introduction by C. If. Morris, M.A. yuo 

Government, 1090. Introduction by 

Ml ^SMJcSfiV-poPtnA-rios. 1798. Now Introduction by Fro/ 
J/icbocl P, Poaarly, M.A. 2 vols. • 

ilWTAT^M'v^ms’; Lrnr.nTT , 1859; and RimnESESTATrvx Go^nvtiE^ 

I SGI . Introduction by A. D, Lindsay, ll.d. (Sec also Science.) 45. 

Utoiu J, h 1510 5 ; l nnri 8 Duic or Comfort aoaikst Tiubulation, 1553. Intro 
duction by John Warrington, Revised edition (19»>1). 

New Testament, Tho. 0 

Newman, John Honry, Cardinal (1801-90). atr 

Apologia rno Vita sua, 18C4. Introduction by Sir John Sdtanc Leslie^ 

NIetxscbe, Friedrich Wilhelm (1844-1900). . ^ , „ A . . 

Thus Spakk Z au atiil* fttk a , 1883-91. Translated by Prof. A, Title and revised by 
jlf. M, Busman . Introduction (1957) by Prof, Bov Pascal, m.a., murr. 89- 

Paine, Thomas (1737-1809). , , , 1Q 

Rights ok Man, 1792. Introduction by Arthur Scldon. 718 

Pascal, Blaise (1G23-G2). . , _ r . T . 

RENSftrs, IC70. Translated by John Warrington, Introduction by Louis Lafuma . 
This translation is from Lafuma *s second edition. 874 

Romayana and Mahabbarata. Condensed Into English verso by Iiomtsh Huff, O.I.I5. 403 
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b TtiE ITtilosopbt op Atonement, AND Other Sermons, 1875. Introduction by 
F. B. Meyer. 

Rousseau, Jean Jacquos <1712-78). , e, n rr riolr 

TnK Social Contract, 17G2; and Other Esbats. Introduction liv u. D. II. Cow. 

{See also Biography, Essays.) GW 

Saint Augustine <353 — 130). _ . 

Confessions. Dr Pusoy’s Translation, 1838, with Introduction by A. II. Arm- 


Tnr. City op God. Complete text of John Henley’s Elizabethan Translation. 1610. 
Edited by H. V. O. Tasker, m.a., B.D., with an Introduction by Sir Emesl Barker. 
2 vols. 9&--J 

Saint Francis (1182-1220). , „ . 

The Little Flow ins; The Mnmon op Perfection (by Leo of Assisi); and IBP. 
Lift, op St Francis (by St Bonaventura). Introduction by Thomas Okey. too 
Spinoza, Bencdlcius de (1032-77). , 

Ethics, 1077 : and Os the Correction op the Understanding, 1087. Translated 
by Andrew Boyle New Introduction by T. S. Gregory. “G 1 

Swedenborg, Emanuel (1G88-1772). 

The True Christian Religion, 1771. New and unabridged translation by I. 
Bayley. Introduction by Dr Helen Keller. 000 pages. 

Thomas A Kempis (1380 T-1471). 

TnE Imitation of Christ, 1471. 4e» 

Thomas Aquinas (1225-74). 

Selected Writings. Selected and edited by Father lit. O. D'Arcy. 053 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY 


with 

387 


064 


Borrow, George (1803-81). 

Tiif. BIRLF IN Spain, 1842. Introduction by Edward Thomas. 151 

Wild Wales: the Peaplo, Language and Scenery, 18G2. Introduction by Band 
Jones, O.B.F., thp painter and Borrcn ian. <Sce also riction.) 49 

Boswell, James (1740-95). 

Journal of a Toon to tiif. Hebrides with Samuel Johnson, 1780. Edited 
a new Introduction, by Latamce F. Powell, m.a., hon. b.utt. 

Calderfin do la Barca, Mmo (1804-82). 

LIFE IN Mfxico, 1843. Introduction by Manuel Bomero De Tcrrcros. 

Cobbett, William (1702-1835). 

Rural Rides, 1830. Introduction by Asa Briggs, m.a., b.sc. 2 vois. 638-9 

Cook, James (1728—79). 

VOYAOE3 or Discovert. Edited by John Barrow, f.r.s., f.s.a. Introduction by 

Cr 5 vccrour°, C L Hector St John de (1735-1813). 89 

LETTERS from AN American Farmer, 1782. Intro, and Notes by IF. Barton Blake- 

Darwin, Charles (1809-S2). 

The Voyaof of the Beaole, 1839. (See also Scienco.) 104 

Defoe, Daniel (1GG1 t-1 7 alb 

A Toim through EnoIaAND and Wai^s, 1721-6. Intro, by O. D, JI, Cole. 2 rols. 
Kinglake, Alexander (1809-91). (See also Fiction'.) 820-1 

KOTI1P.N. 1844. Introduction by Harold Spender. „7 

Lane Edward William (1801—70). 

Manners and Customs ofthe Modern Egyptians, 1836. With a new IntrmhirHon 
by Moursi Saad el-Dtn, ot the Egyptian Ministry o£ Education. introduction 

Ptt %RAVELsi Introduction (1954) by Prof. Ronald Miller, m.a., rn.D. 205 

P0 't[mveia 'introduction by John Masefield. 

PorU.gi.e 5 e Voyages by Charles Hat-id Ley. I|g 

Stevenson, Hf heH Louis ( Travels with a Donkey, 1S70; and Trn- 

SouiSS. 1883 NJw Introduction by M. II. Ridley m.a. M Tm5 Sa ” T " . 

! v. n 5 o5 T 1005) Sa ”’ P ° Ctry ’ Flctl °n 

s, ° T he Survet or yomos.Tho tMost account ot Ebzabetban London. 

Wa raOM G STONEY.' AND OTHER WRITLNGS ON COLONIZATION. lav, 

by j Prof. I?* O, Mills. 

W “w1otewnos IN SOOTH Sisuoa, 1825. Introduction by Edmund Selous 


58 





